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It has always appeared to us a little extraordinary, that what is 
called sacred poetry should in general consist of mere mawkish 
inanity ; since there are no themes better calculated to awaken all 
the fervours of the poetic mind, than those connected with devo- 
tion. How seldom it is that even poets of celebrity soar above 
mediocrity, when they aspire to such subjects! Milton, indeed, 
has shewn us how capable the mysteries and moralities of the 
Christian religion are it all the grandeur of harmony, and even of 
the terrors of sublimity; and Cowper has no less convinced us, 
how gracefully scriptural topics and sentiments may appear in the 
garb of familiar simplicity. Pope, also, in his Messiah, rose above 
himself in the selection of his language and imagery, and the 
modulation of his couplets; and Addison, who can scarcely be 
said to have been truly poetical in any other of his attempts, has 
left us four hymns, to whose charms no ear of true perception ever 
can be insensible. But where, except in one of, the instances now 
before us, are we to look for another name, to add to the list of those 
who have sung the strains of Zion, in such accents as the harp of 
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Zion might be expected toaccompany? That of the venerable and 
pious Dr.Watts may, perhaps, be suggested ; but we are not among 
those who think that his hymns are calculated to gratify a poetic 
taste; his conceptions are frequently strained, and seldom trul 
imaginative; and his sentiments will not always bear the test of 
sound ethical reasoning. 

In the mean time, the press has often been burthened, and is at 
present teeming with volumes upon volumes, in all sizes, and upon 
all qualities of pers. of what is called devotional poetry, through 
a single page of which, one would suppose that no readers, except 
those who toil through nonsense as a penance for their sins, could 
be induced to wade. How does this happen? Is it that jargon 
has, with a certain description of readers (or, at least, writers), 
come to be regarded as the essence of piety, and mystification, as 
the true mystery of the sublime? Are the ravings of delirium to 
be taken as the true evidences of holy inspiration, and senseless 
simpleness as the perfection of divine simplicity? The guileless 
purity of a devotional spirit, is occasionally typified in scriptural 
anguage by the innocence of childhood; but should the language 
of devotion therefore degenerate into the babble of childishness ? 
We will not amplify upon another suggestion, that in the strong 
re-action of religious feeling, or profession of it, which has taken 
place, after the current had for some time been apparently flowin 
in another direction, there are many who, however disqualifi 
either by intellect or attainment, for any species of literary occu- 
pation, have discovered, that any one eho does but cant in a cer- 
tain strain, and can string together a few scriptural phrases with a 
semblance of good intention, has a tolerable chance of some degree 
of patronage among those good people who are ready to take the 
will for an act, which in some way or other may be turned to 
profitable account. ? 

Here, for instance, is the psalmist of Carlisle, ‘Senex,’ as he 
calls himself; who tells us that he is a clergyman (but whether of 
church, conventicle, or field, we know not), and that he versifies 
both ‘ regular and irregular.’ Now mark his irregularity—._ 


‘ Blessed is he that hath not walk’d, as wicked men advise, 
Nor wandered in paths of vice, where pride and scorn arise ; 
But who delighting in the law, of Him whom we adore, 
By night, by day meditatéth, upon its sacred lore ; 
That man shall flourish like a tree, which by the river grows, 
Whose fruit is in due season ripe, whose leaf with verdure glows ; 
His leaf also shall not withér, but bloom among mankind ; 
While the ungodly trembling fly, like chaff before the wind : 
In judgment they shall not stand up, nor with the just be found, 
But be as strangers in the land, wide scatteréd around.|’—p. 1. 


From the commencement of Psalm iv., we present a specimen of 
another of our clerzyman’s regular metres. 
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‘ The Lord is merciful; in righteousness 
He visits me, he sees my wretchedness; 
My people follow vanity and lies ; 
_ They wound my honour, and my fame despise ; 
But thé upright, for God himself will choose.’—p. 3. 


Whether our psalmist means to tell us, that ‘thé upright will 
choose himself for his God,’ or what else he means, we must leave 
the reader to discover. As a specimen of this versifier’s Pindaric 
quality in the irregular, we suppose we may take the commence- 
ment of Psalm Ixxxvin.— 


‘ Great Lord of our salvation, Jehovah ! 
Vouchsafe to hear my cry, 
I am in tribulation, night and day, 
Despair and misery, 
Counted as one already in the grave, 
And free among the dead.’—p. 100. 


But if Senex of Carlisle, as we have seen, modestly professes 
himself merely as a versifier, the Rev. Mr. Swan, missionary at 
Selinginsk, and author of Memoirs, comes before as with much 
more formidable pretensions, and lays claim, at once (still, how- 
ever, with becoming modesty), to the lofty title of a poet ; and in 
304 Spenserian stanzas (two thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
six lines!!!) sings of Idolatry and of Idolaters, ‘who are left to 
perish,’ and with whom ‘ Christians can have no fellowship.’ 

With the zeal of the missionary, or with his particular notions 
of the only saving faith, we do not interfere. It 1s with the poeti- 
cal execution of his work which, by way of ‘relaxation in the 
hours when study and weariness called for amusement,’ he has un- 
dertaken (pref. p. 4), and which the approvers of his ‘ good inten- 
tion,’ have concurred in sending into the world, that we have to, 
deal. And, in this respect, we must look with equal eye upon 
Christian and Pagan. It is not necessary to be a believer in the 
divine attributes of Jupiter and Minerva, to estimate the merits of 
the Iliad or the Odyssey, or to adopt all the religious tenets of Mil- 
ton, before we can taste the beauties of‘the Paradise Lost ; and if 
any of our readers, after having patiently perused one of the four 
parts of this “‘ lengthy ” production, should be little disposed to 
persevere through the other three, we do not know that we sheuld 
feel ourselves completely justified, in pronouncing him either an in- 
fidel or a heretic on that account. is! 

Mr. Swan, as he informs us (p. 1), having seen the abominable 


gods that claim the worship of the heathen; and sojourned in 
countries where— | | 


‘ Before him shone 
The embodied spirit of all that doth degrade 
And devilize the hearts of them that groan, | 
In fetters forged by sin—bound to a’ stock or stone.’ --p. 8/ 
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he ‘‘ vowed a vow,” 


‘ That if to him days were vouchsaf’d again, 
A consecrated verse should witness how 
The vision touch’d his soul *.’ 





And it is thus he speaks of the meditative rambles and pleasures 
of his boyhood, which fitted him no doubt for the poetical redemp- 
tion of his pledge. 


‘ For then all things were lovely, and to me, 
So new—so cheerful—so harmonious all— 
I Jov’d to catch the poet’s reverie, 
And fancy this vast mzllion-peopled ball, 
Which sprang from nothing at its Maker’s call, 
Did in a ceaseless hymn his praise rehearse ; 
Then, echoing to the winds and waterfall, 
Or distant roar of ocean, my weak verse, 

The mighty chorus join’d of the wide universe.’—p. 5. 


ow 


‘ But when I turn’d my listening ear to man, 
I heard a jarring string : man alone jari’d 
The universal harmony.—His notes ran 
Through the great circuit of the world, and heard, 
Louder because so dissonant, still grated hard 
Upon the ear, else sooth’d with the fine flow 
Of fair creation’s harp.—Does God regard, 
When man, his own vicegerent here below, 
Doth not present to Him the homage he doth owe ?’—p. 6. 


Dids and does and doths, it may be observed, are among the 
favourite graces by which our missionary poet helps out the quan- 
tities of his lines, till they are of proper lengths for the clenchings 
of his very accurate rhymes; and are used so freely, in every part 
of his poem, that we may find them in union with almost all the 
other poetical beauties that characterise his imagery or adorn his 
style. Thus, when speaking of the spirit of idolatry 


‘ Gender’d by the love of sin and secret dread 
Of one to punish it,’ 


he tells us that 


“ Their minds to rid 
Of this abhorr’d belief, they fabiicate 
A system of fair compromise amid 
Contending claims :—make gods that cannot hate, 
And will not punish those that did themselves create.’ 


So, in combination with such graceful compounds, as ‘ Babel- | 
building pride’ (p. 11), we have a ‘blind devotion’ that ‘ on the : 





* In this, as in many other places, it may be fairly asked, Who makes 
the verse—the poet or the printer ? 
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work did smile.’ In p. 18, we have an idolatrous procession, with 
all its flaunting equipage and ladyship air, that 


‘ Veil minds as barren as yon blasted sands are bare ! 


‘ By ornaments and looks that female group, 

Aiming to fascinate the gazer’s eye, 
Fancy may paint transform’d into a troop 
Of trick’d out skeletons, who vainly try 
To hide their fleshless forms, shrivell’d and dry ;— 
The eyeless sockets show a brainless head ;— : 
They breathe—no—through their bones the breeze did sigh, 
Their clattering motion strikes the soul with dread: 

We see the mask of life, worn by the spectral dead!’ 


Again also, in p. 14, we may find the same favourite expletive, 
together with some fine touches of the graphic. 


‘Within the porch, the Kurda with its bell 
Slowly rolls round its load of prayer and charm ; 
For every votary wheeling it doth swell 
His plea of merit. 


‘ Now on his lofty throne 
Nearest the shrines, sits the great high priest, grown 
To such a bulk, he scarce can kneel to pray— 
But every lama there him chief doth own,’ 


And two stanzas further on (p. 15), we have a ‘ hungry soul’ 
that ‘feeds on ashes,’ and (O marvellous!) that food can but 
procure 


‘A more tormenting thirst, which doth for age endure.’ 


Should our readers complain, that of these detached passages 
they can neither form head nor tail, we have only to entreat them 
to turn to the poem itself, and try what they can make of the con- 
text. We looked for original information relative to the super- 
stitions and ceremonies (a subject of great curiosity and interest), 
of the idolatrous nations among whom the missionary poet had 
sojourned, but we have found nothing but tirades * about sin and 
devilizing, and the ‘idolatrous road to hell,’ and ‘ core-corroding 
taints,’ and ‘hell-derived sway,’ and the deity ‘ templing himself 
in heartst.’ We learn, indeed (p. 17), that the wicked idolaters 
drink tea and eat mutton: 





* We have looked also into the notes; but find, even there, only the 
same sort of declamation. . 
+ ‘ He whose hand of skill and might did rear 
The fabric, to restore it knoweth well— 
Can form the heart anew, and templed in it dwell.’—p. 18. 
And yet we are told in the very same breath, that this fabric of a 


heart in which the Almighty temples himself, is a harp of wondrous work- 
manship ! ! 
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‘—Their elders slink, each to his tent, 
There to partake the feast he so enjoys, 
His mutton and his tea.’ 


But this is nearly all the information concerning their habits 
with which Mr. Swan favours his readers. 

Of Miss Hamilton, we are sorry that we cannot speak in favor- 
able terms. Her pious poetry appears to us not much more 
inspiring than her martial. The liberation of Joseph is a dramatic 
poem on the Grecian model, perfectly simple in plot and fable, and 
of course with its moralizing chorus. The following passage, in 
which poetical enthusiasm forges fetters out of a wildering maze, 


and turns a smile into a finger post, will speak sufficiently for the 
choral lyrics. ! 


‘ Astonished man, the wildering maze, 
That fettered all his soul, surveys, 
_ Affrighted views the scene, 
While Virtue’s smile serene 
Points to the holy path in her fair bower, 
Where maddening passion loses all its power. 


‘ When Typhon’s impious fury broke 
The laws that bound this lower sphere, 
The passions at his voice awoke 
To horrid energies and guilt severe.’—-pp. 6, 7. 


With equal brevity we may exemplify the pathos of the dialogue, 
Asenath, daughter of Potipherah, ‘illumes with charity’s beam 
divine’ the darksome cell of Joseph ; or, in other words, visits him 
in prison ; where the governor thus bears testimony in behalf of 
his captive. 

| GOVERNOR. 


‘No wonder, princess, that the prisoner stays 
Unheeded thus, for his oppressor’s power 

' Is great within these walls, and he is poor, 
A hapless stranger in a foreign land. 


ASENATH. 


‘ Enough, I feel the awful force of truth ; 
For thou, O Governor, would’st not have given 
The sacred place of confidence he holds, 
Hadst thou not judged that Joseph was deserving 
Of holy trust, in virtue uncorrupt.’—vol. i., pp. 14, 15. 


~ After a little more cotloquy, equally dramatic and poetical, the 
princess departs, assuring Joseph that compassion shall burst the 


prison’s goon, and the gaoler tells him how he shall joy to see his 
| merits shining 


‘ Within the noble sphere of liberty.’ 


Asenath, of course, is as good as her word; the chorus and 
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semi-chorus resume their strains of lyrical enthusiasm, and the 
scene closes. 

We have then various hymns, which, some how or other, the 
late bishop of Calcutta overlooked in his selection ; notwithstand- 
ing their sublime ideas. Of the miscellanies, and ‘the Beauties 
of Vegetation,’ a didactic of about thirteen hundred verses, we shall 
merely say that they are in isso as pious, and altogether as 

oetical, as the specimens we have already presented. 

Of the other dramatic poem, Mr. Beverley’s ‘ Jubal,’ it is not quite 
so easy to speak in proper terms; and it may perhaps be doubted 
whether, instead of sacred, we ought not to have classed it under 
ad is tincthead, namely, that of bedlam poetry, The subject is not, 
as might have been expected, scriptural. Jubal, instead of the 
songster of Zion, being a Swiss—of what rank or condition, even 
after having read through the performance, we cannot exactly say : 
only that for some reason or other, he is of importance enough to 
be tempted (with the courteous permission of Raphael), by the big 
devil in person. The purpose of the drama, however (as far as 
incoherency can be said to have a purpose), is evidently religious. 
From the dramatis persone we were disposed to expect that, in 
every thing but its enormous length, it was formed on the model 
of our old monkish mysteries: for the characters are as follows. 
Force, Lucifer*, Raphael, Spirits, Wizards; Jubal, Neanthes*, 
Jana, Old Shepherd*, Chorus of Swiss Peasants, Priest: and the 
prologue, which is spoken by the mystical, or allegorical personage 
Force, much in the way of those of the old mysteries, gives us a 
sort of moral history of the world from the creation and the deluge, 
to the time when the action is supposed tocommence. The author 
does not trouble us with either preface or advertisement; but a 
note informs us that several passages are imitated, and sentiments 
and expressions taken, from the Bible, Aschylus, Milton, Goethe, 
and various other sources ; so that we.are prepared to expect not 
a homogenéous composition of original matter, but a rich Mosaic 
of poetical gems. The commencement of the prologue (which we 
quote as a fair specimen of the general style of the blank verse), it 
will be seen, blends as it were the voices of Milton and Sir Isaac 
Newton ; nor is it long before the chemical nomenclature lends its 
assistance to enrich and diversify the language of our dramatist. 


‘ My name is Force, and in the exalted sun 
My mansion is, where in the central realms 
I give my orders to the vassal globes 
To ates their course aright; where’er | turn 
My mystic wand the glowing satellites 
Follow in speed and drive in furious haste 
Through all the empyrean, coursing round the sun 
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* Lucifer, Neanthes, and the Old Shepherd, turn out in the sequel to be 
but three shapes of one and the same person. 
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We have here a proof in ‘ nor does not the rage,’ and we have 
others as we proceed, that our author can wale free also with 
some of the most favourite idioms of the Poet Laureate, who with 
such frequent grace makes two negatives supply the place of one 
affirmative. Thus, in p. 43, instead of ‘ Dethroned gods attend,’ 
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In path enormous, nor does not the rage 

Of bickering comets’ fiery rebel force 

Own my strong arm, although their blazing cars 
Gallop in frightful hurry through the skies 

Of neighbouring systems, throwing far and wide 
Combustion terrible, and ruinous heat, 

And volleying flames, and omens of dismay. 
Me, have men worshiped under varied names 
From the first times, since I truly am 

THE PHYSICAL PRINCIPLE opposed in war 

To things spiritual, and by sense alone 

I rule the mind, and by the brutish part 

Of carnal man am worshiped as a God ; 

For when man first was named Creation’s Lord 
His empire was the M1ND, the intellectual part, 
With meditation, that should aye aspire _ 
To heavenly things, leaving earthly thoughts 

As vapours dense that soil the ray serene. 

But man grew proud, and when pride came he fell.’—pp. 1, 2. 








we have, ‘nor did not attend dethroned gods,’ by which we get 
nine syllables, instead of six; and, again (p. 54), in place of ‘ the 
towers of Nineveh quaked,’ we have, ‘nor did the towers of 
Nineveh not quake ;’ by which, also, the style is enriched by three 
syllables more, and by a beautiful inversion, so poetically remote 
from the mere common-sense of prose! The reader will further 
observe in this passage, how adroitly our author occasionally sup- 
plies the deficiency of a foot, or half a foot, in one line, by an 


equal redundancy in some other; a mode of keeping up the me- 
trical balance, of which it would be easy to select much more 
striking examples. But we must attend to beauties of a higher 


order: what an example of sublime phraseology is contained in 
the following lines! 


‘God gave me his commands 
To work destruction, wheresoe’er I moved | 
Unceasing thunders clanged their iron bolts, | 
And gloom and horror clapped their raven wings | 
And screamed death’s pean in my path of woe.’—>p. 3. | 


‘ In the realms | 
Of towering cities and enormous fanes 


By giants reared ; the dolphin and the whale 

Spouted and led their tribes obseene: and where 

In spacious halls that nations could contain, | 
Senates had sat, the monster craken whelped, 


And spread his thousand arms of flesh and slime.’ 
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Again, in p. 5, we have a description of the ‘seas of blood,’ 
spilt in ‘riotous and wicked days of desolation,’ whilst 


‘The dissonant and obscene Mars, 
With shout unmusical and rampant march, 
Through human harvests drives his sweeping plough.’ 


This beats Mr. Westmacot’s statue of the Duke of Bedford, 
ploughing his turnip field in ducal robes, all to nothing. But the 
sublime appears to be the natural element of Mr. Beverley, not 
only in phraseology, but in imaginative conception also; and, ac- 
cordingly, we are soon introduced into scenes that unfold to us the 
true demonological character of his composition, and evince that, 
whatever of his dramatic plan has been derived from the monkish 
model of the whole mysteries, still more has been taken from the 
Faustus school. The first scene introduces us to a troop of wizards. 


‘ FIRST WIZARD (rising out of the Lake of the Dead). 
Learned Wizard, whence comes thou ? 


SECOND WIZARD. 


From the wreaths of upper snow, 
From the arrowy sleet of frost, 
Where I have been thunder-tost, 
All amongst the hail-storms driven 
From the belching guns of heaven— 
Battling clouds, and uproar dire, 
Heat with cold, and rain with fire, 
Clattering ice, and tumbling snow, 
Have I passed to talk with you. 


THIRD WIZARD (on the back of a skeleton mammoth). 


And I, too, have come on my skeleton steed, 

With the sting of ascorpion I flogg’d him to speed, 
And though he’s a mammoth I’ve made him my horse, 
To join the fell crew of the servants of Force. 


FOURTH WIZARD. 


Hecla’s stinking sulphur mud 
Held me in its lava flood, 

Years two hundred have I been 
Blasted with miasmas keen, 

And with simmering, softened limb 
In the hell-broth did I swim, 
Rolling in that cup of woe, . 
Rising high and sinking low, 
Till a grand eruption came, 

And in volleying storms of flame 
Shot me to the upper sky— 
With a north wind did I fly, 
Ninety days I passed above, 

Far in circles we did move ; 
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But the danger now is past, 
And you see me safe at last. 


FIFTH WIZARD. 


Ye filthy wizards, mine’s a sorer case, 
For I have lain 

In the abominable main 

Nearly three thousand wretched years— 
Down, down below, 

Where waves nor toss nor tempests blow, 
But all sleeps silent from the weight above. 
There is no particle of my green skin 
That has not pungent salt within. 

The pressure of the intolerable sea 

Has searched my very bones and blood. 
I am all salt.’—pp. 8, 9. 


The immediate object, »owever, for which their monarch has 
summoned these antediluvian wizards together, seems to be, that 
they may co-operate with Lucifer, who, in the person of Neanthes, 
is tempting Jubal into the proud sin of seeking knowledge beyond 
the permitted limits; a project in which the arch-enemy but too 
well succeeds, in spite of the warnings and conjugal entreaties of 
Lana: for, in this instance, it is the Adam in whom the sinful cu- 
riosity exists, and against whom, as the more assailable vessel, the 
tempter directs his power ; while the better Eve suspects the:lurk- 
ing fiend, and recoils from him. Neanthes conducts Jubal, each 
mounted on a cream-coloured horse, fleet as the lightning, and 
with fire-streaming hoofs, through Hades, amid sights and adven- 
tures that beggar all the extravagances of all former Diaboliads ; 
and thence, in angelic semblance, through elements and planetary 
systems, apparently to the gates of heaven; whence, after as- 
suming his own dread shape, he hurls his victim headlong down to 
earth, where we find him in the morning, lying on his face, 
‘* stunned, not insensate with his fall.”” He thenceforth, in despair 
and terror, resists all the consolations and entreaties of his afflicted, 
exhausted, and bleeding wife ; who, bruised and lacerated in the 
frantic search after him, in which she had consumed the night, 
finds him, on her return, in this wretched condition. He abjures 
her, tears himself from her, and leaves her to die of a broken 
heart; witnesses, afterwards, her funeral—raves and abuses the 
priest and villagers who officiate at the ceremony—but, after all, 
when Lucifer again, in the likeness of an old shepherd, comes to 
tempt him, and with plausible insinuation and sophistical logic, 
endeavours to persuade him to ‘curse God and die,’ he proves 
himself another Job—frustrates the deceiver, who, lightning-struck, 
spreads his infernal pinions, and flies in great horror through the 
air; while his not fully accomplished victim falls to prayer, and is 
cheered by a yoice from heaven with hopes of ultimate forgiveness. 
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Such is the vehicle through which the piety of Mr. Beverley en- 
deavours, by the alternate means of incidents outrageously super- 
natural, and sermonising dialogue of immeasurable and soporific 
length, to convey religious instruction, not unmingled with a bit- 
terness of political satire, which some readers might, perhaps, call 
jacobinical. In the journey to, and progress through, the infernal 
regions, it is but justice to say, that there are some traces of daring 
imagination; though much more of what might be described as 
the coinings of a distempered fancy—in which the sublime and 
the ludicrous of downright madness, are occasionally mingled : 
and, upon the whole, we should be disposed to say, that if this 
would not be admitted as good evidence under the Statute of Lu- 
nacy, it is not easy to conceive what it is that, in an authorial 
shape, could be so considered. 

But we have dwelt long enough upon the exposition of what 
religious poetry ought not to have been; the more agreeable task 
remains of shewing it, such as it ought to be. ‘The hymns of the 
lately demised Bishop Heber breathe throughout a spirit of piety 
and poetry, so happily expressed, that, of themselves, they are 
sufficient to rescue Christian devotion from the imputation of un- 
fitness for the lyre. These hymns, we are told in the preface, were 
arranged by Bishop Heber, with a hope that they might be deemed 
worthy of general adoption in the Established Church. It was 
his intention, it seems, to have published them soon after his ar- 
rival in India ; but the arduous duties of his situation left little 
time, during the short life there allotted to him, for any employ- 
ment not immediately connected with his diocese. The work is 
now given to the world, ‘in compliance with his wishes, and from 
an anxious desire that none of his labours in the service of Chris- 
tianity should be lost.’ It is published by his widow, and dedi- 
cated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The volume is not exclusively from the pen of Dr. Heber. 
Among the contributions, besides several from the pen of Mr. 
Milman, and one from Sir Walter Scott, are three or four that are 
anonymous, to which, however, the author, or authors, need not 
have blushed to have set aname. Among the selections, are two 
of Bishop Taylor’s compositions, and the like number of Bishop 
Kenn’s; three of Drummond’s, of Hawthornden ; the four hymns 
by Addison, mentioned at the commencement of this article; one 
of. Cowper’s ; one by Dryden ; a well selected extract, arranged in 
four stanzas, from Pope’s Messiah: a very beautiful one from 
Logan; and some three or four from among the best that occur in 
the popular versions of the Psalms ; which, with those of the good 
bishop himself, present a hymn for every Sunday (and in several 
instances two or three), and for every service of the Established 
Church throughout the year. 

We will confine our observations to the productions of Bishop 
Heber himself: a process which makes our task almost as easy 
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as it is agreeable ; for criticism here has little to do—we have only 
to quote,—the beauty and sublimity of the compositions will speak 
for themselves ; and there is little occasion even for selection. We 
a however, in the first instance, his hymn for the second 


unday in Advent. 


‘ The Lord will come! the earth shall quake, 
The hills their fixed seat forsake ; 
And, withering, from the vault of night 
The stars withdraw their feeble light. 


The Lord will come! but not the same 
As once in lowly form he came, 

A silent lamb to slaughter led, 

The bruis’d, the suffering, and the dead. 


The Lord will come! a dreadful form, 
With wreath of flame, and robe of storm, 
On cherub wings, and wings of wind, 
Anointed Judge of human-kind ! 


Can this be He who wont to stray 

A pilgrim on the world’s highway ; 

By power oppress’d, and mock’d by pride ? 
Oh God! is this the crucified ? 


Go, tyrants! to the rocks complain ! 

Go, seek the mountain’s cleft in vain ! 

But Faith, victorious o’er the tomb, 

Shall sing for joy—the Lord is come !’—pp. 5, 6. 


‘Though the image in the first two lines in the third hymn for 
the second Sunday after Epiphany, is not exactly to our taste, the 
composition, upon the whole, is eminently beautiful. 


‘ When on her Maker’s bosom 
The new-born earth was laid, 
And Nature's opening blossom 
Its fairest bloom display'd ; 


When all with fruit and flowers 
The laughing soil was drest, 

And Eden’s fragrant bowers 
Receiv'd their human guest ; 


No sin his face defiling 
The Heir of Nature stood, 
And God, benignly smiling, 
Beheld that all was good ! 


Yet, in that hour of blessing, 

A single want was known; 

rod A wish the heart distressing ; 
For Adam was alone ! 
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Ob God of pure affection! 


By men and saints adored, 
Who gavest thy protection 
To Cana’s nuptial board, 


May such thy bounties ever 
To wedded love be shewn, 
And no rude hand dissever 
Whom Thou hast link’d in one !’—pp. 33, 34. 


There is one of these fine poems—as a poem, perhaps, one of the 
finest in the collection—which appears to us to have little in it of 
the peculiar character of a hymn. Itis neither a song of praise, of 
acknowledgment, nor of prayer. We should designate it rather as 
a fine specimen of sublime and moral satire: not trespassing, 
however, beyond the bounds of that sedate and monitory sent:- 
ment which is fitting to be heard in the religious congregations of 
the people. We are glad to meet with it in its present place and 
form. It has little chance, we fear, under any other circum- 
stances, to be heard in those circles where its warnings are most 
needed. It ought to be hung, in legible characters, with the 
scutcheons round the pompous hearse. 


‘Room for the Proud! Ye sons of clay 
From far his sweeping pomp survey, 
Nor, rashly curious, clog the way 

His chariot wheels before ! 


Lo! with what scorn his lofty eye 

Glances o’er Age and Poverty, 

And bids intruding Conscience fly 
Far from his palace door ! 


Room for the Proud! but slow the feet 

That bear his coffin down the street : 

And dismal seems his winding-sheet 
Who purple lately wore ! 


Ah! where must now his spirit fly 

In naked, trembling agony ? 

Or how shall he for mercy cry, 
Who shewed it not before ! 


Room for the Proud! in ghastly state 

The lords of Hell his coming wait, 

And flinging wide the dreadful gate, 
That shuts to ope no more, 


** Lo here with us the seat,” they cry, 

“* For him who mock’d at poverty, 

And bade intruding Conscience fly 
Far from his palace door !”’ 


One short quotation more we must indulge in, for the sake of a 
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beautiful peculiarity in the structure of the stanza. Bishop Heber 
does not seem to have been one of those who believed that “in the 
whole range of English versification, there was not a single spot 
for experiment.” In his hymn for the 16th Sunday after Trinity, 
he has ventured on what may be called untrodden ground; and 
has attempted in the alternate lines (the first and third of each 
stanza), to introduce the genuine Sapphic measure; and in three 
out of the four of those stanzas, it will be perceived that, fo all 
effective purposes, he has succeeded. The appropriate solemnity 
of the cadence in the second stanza, deviates, it is true, perceptibly 
from the model: but the variety is in that place rather a beauty, 
than an imperfection. 


‘ Wake not, oh mother! sounds of lamentation! 

Weep not, oh widow! weep not hopelessly ! 
Strong is His arm, the Bringer of Salvation, 

Strong is the Word of God to succour thee! 


Bear forth the cold corpse, slowly, slowly bear him : 
Hide his pale features with the sable pall ; 

Chide not the sad one wildly weeping near him : 
Widow’d and childless, she has lost her all ! 


Why pause the mourners ? Who forbids our weeping ? 
Who the dark pomp of sorrow has delay’d ? 

‘¢ Set down the bier—he is not dead but sleeping! 
‘** Young man, arise !”—He spake, and was obey’d! 


Change then, oh sad one! grief to exultation : 
Worship and fall before Messiah’s knee. 
Strong was His arm, the Bringer of Salvation! 
Strong was the word of God to succour thee! ’—p. 113. 


We quit with regret this delightful and invaluable collection of 
genuine devotional poetry; and congratulate the religious com- 
munity of our country in general, on this accession to our hitherto 


scanty stores of sacred song, from the classical pen of the late 
Bishop of Calcutta. 





Art. II. Bibliotheca Sussexiana. A Descriptive Catalogue, accom- 
panied by Historical and Biographical Notices of the Manuscripts and 
Printed Books, in the Library of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex. By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, F.R.S. &c. &c. &c. Vol.i., 
in Two Parts. Royal 8vo. London: 1827. 


BiBLioGRAPHY is much indebted to Mr. Pettigrew for this splen- 
did addition to its stores. The absurd prejudice that works of this 
description must needs be insipid, has long been extinct; and the 
compiler of a catalogue raisonné, begins to receive the meed of his 
industry and research, in the gratitude of the reading public. In 
fact, who contributes so essentially as he does to the ease and 
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comforts of literary men? A judicious cataloguist saves us a world 
of trouble. He selects and culls for us the choicest fruits and the 
rarest exotics. He pilots us over the ocean of learning—or rather, 
roams with us through its elysian fields, pausing to call our atten- 
tion to some lovely vista, presenting some curious specimen to our 
examination, or exploring and imparting to us some hitherto un- 
detected treasures. If such were the feelings with which we rose 
from the perusal of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana,” they have in 
no wise been abated by the interesting volume before us, which 
reflects equal credit upon the industry and talents of the author. | 

The first portion of the ‘ Bibliotheca Sussexiana,’ is appronsyetec 
to manuscripts, above 300 in number, and THREES according, to 
languages; viz., Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Dutch, English, Irish, Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Pali, 
Singhalese, and Burman. The second part treats of printed edi- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, disposed under the several heads of 
Polyglotts of the Old and New Nestainient, and detached portions 
thereof; Hebrew Bibles, Hebrew-Samaritan, and Hebrew Penta- 
teuchs; portions of the Old Testament in Hebrew; Greek Bibles, 
Greek Pentateuchs, and portions of the Old Testament in Greek ; 
Latin Bibles, and parts of the Old Testament in Latin; forming an 
aggregate of 499 articles; many of which are among the rarest 
and most valuable in sacred bibliography. 

Happily, the task of introducing this interesting collection to 
the public notice, has fallen into competent hands. Mr. Pettigrew 
has communicated much important and diversified information re- 
specting the various editions of the Holy Scriptures—information 
which, in the bibliographical works hitherto published, was alto- 
gether a desideratum. His descriptions are accurate and concise ; 
at once supplying the deficiencies, and correcting the errors, of 
former writers in this department. The biographical notices are 
sketched with a masterly hand, and from authentic sources;. 
interspersed with critical anecdotes of authors, and curious speci- 
mens of metrical versions in Latin and English. The engravings, 
including an admirable likeness of his Royal Highness, are twenty 
in number ; the lithographic illustrations of the illuminated manu- 
scripts, and the fac-similes of early typography, are executed in 
the highest style of art; the whole evincing, that no expense has 
been spared by the talented and enterprising author, to render it 
worthy the accomplished Prince, of whose literary taste and dis- 
cernment it forms an imperishable record. 

The Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible, are of two sorts—the 
rolled, used in the service of the synagogue—and the square, found 
in private collections. The Sussex Lele contains four of the former, 
and forty-four of the latter. According to the Jewish rules, the 
must be written on parchment, or the skin of a clean me 
The skins must be prepared by a Jew. Every skin must contain: 
a precise number of columns of .a specific length, and a cer- 
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tain number of words. These must be written with the purest 
ink, and each word must be orally pronounced by the copyist before 
he transcribes it. The smallest defect or redundancy whatever, 
vitiates the whole MS. These minute directions certainly tend to 
—— the integrity of the sacred text; which is further secured 

y the extraordinary labours of the Masorets, a body of Jewish 
critics, whom Dean Prideaux designates as ‘‘ a monstrous trifling 
sort of men, whose learning went no farther than numbering the 
verses, words, and letters of the Bible ;” but of whom Dr. Adam 
Clarke speaks thus :— 


“The Masorets are the most extensive Jewish commentators of whom 
that nation ever could boast. The system of punctuation, probably in- 
vented by them, is'a continual gloss upon the law and the prophets. 
Their vowel points, and prosaic and metrical accents, give every word to 
which they -are affixed a peculiar kind of meaning, which, in their simple 
state, multitudes of them can by no means bear. The late Granville 
Sharpe, Esq., one of the first Hebrew scholars in England, says that, ‘ The 
Masoretic Bibles are not,the Word of God, but a Jewish comment on that 
word, Itis the unpointed Hebrew text, that exhibits the words of Moses 
and the prophets faithfully, and in that text alone can we safely confide.’ ” 
— part ii., p. 136. 


The fact, that no pointed or illuminated copies are suffered to be 
used in the synagogue service, would confirm the latter invention 
of the vowel points, which is ascribed to the Masorets, a set of 
Jewish literati, who flourished soon after the commencement of the 
Christian era. The probable use of these vowel points, was to fix” 
the pronunciation of a language, which, from the various migra- 
tions and captivities of the Jews, had ceased to have any regular 
standard of orthoepy. 

ae the square Hebrew MSS. in the Sussex library, are 
various Rabbinical and Cabalistic Commentaries on the Old Tes- 
tament, of which the “ More Nevochim ” (Instructor of the per- 
plexed), is not the least interesting. It is the production of the 
celebrated Moses Maimonides, a Cordovan Jew, of the twelfth 
century, and one of the most learned and extraordinary men of the 
age, and has been regarded as perhaps one of the most rational 
works that ever proceeded from the pen of a Rabbin. It is a cri- 
tical, philosophical, and theological explanation of the most diffi- 
cult words and phrases in the Old Testament; and its publication 
gave rise to various controversies amongst the Jews, most of whom 
were attached to the Fables of the Talmud*. 

The Jewish phylacteries, in Hebrew (tephelim), consist of por- 
tions of the Pentateuch (chiefly Exodus and Deuteronomy), written 





* <The Jewish Talmud consists of two parts, the Mishnah and the Ge- 
marah. The Mishnah is a collection of the various religious traditions of 
the Jews, compiled by Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh (i. e. the holy), about the 
second century after Christ. The Gemarah is aCommentary on the Mish- 
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on sniall slips of fine vellum, and sewed up in separate compart- 
ments, in square pieces of leather or skin, attached by a leather 
thong. They are of three sorts, and specimens of each are in the 
Sussex library. | 1. For the head, worn on the forehead between 
the eyes. 2, For the arm. 3. For suspending on the door-posts of 
the houses and chambers, These last are inclosed in small cases 
or reeds for that purpose, The Jews attach much superstitious 
veneration to their phylacteries. They swear by touching them; 
-and they use them as amulets or charms, to drive away evil spirits, 
Christians formerly wore phylacteries suspended about their necks ; 
and St. Chrysostom, St, Basil, and St. Augustine, used to inveigh 
vehemently against the practice, which was prohibited also by the 
council of Rome, under Gregory II,, A, D. 721. | 
Passing over the Greek MSS., of which the most valuable is a 
very ancient MS. of the Greek Testament; we turn to article 
17, in the Latin manuscripts, It is an exceedingly curious 
metrical history of the Bible, known under the name of Aurora, 
and allegorised throughout after the style and manner of Origen, 
We give an extract. from the first chapter of Genesis, After a 


metrica] description of the creation, the aythor allegorises it thus ; 
# 7 # * 


* Quid preedicta notent, prudens, intellige lector 
Nam quasi de Petra suggero mella tibi.’ 
—_- 
‘ Principium Jesus, et coelum creat auctor in ipso 
Per quem ceelestes efficit esse viros. 
Terra prius vacua notat ecclesiam sine fructu, 
Donec Christus adest et sibi jungit eam.’ 


‘ Ejusin adventu, datur ecclesise nova proles 
Nam brevis haud ullis ad bona fructus erat, 
Scripturee tenebras caligo figurat abyss} 
Mystica Scripta quidem clausa fuére diu, 

Sed veniente Jesu reseravit scripta; beatum 
Pneuma super ferri commemoratur aquis. 
Huic inito sequitur quod facta luce recedunt 
Et fugiunt tenebree, lucida terra patet. 
Nempe Sacri Flatts reseratur clave magistré, 
Quicquid scripture janua sacra tenet. 
Lux notat, a tenebris divisa, quod a tenebrosis 
Distinguiit vitas lucida facta bonus.’ 





nah, and composed by the learned Jews of Babylon and Judea. Hence 
there are two Talmuds —the Jerusalem ang the Babylonish, (See Pri- 
deaux’s Connection, &c, vol. ii., p. 392, Ed. xvi, 

‘The Targum is a paraphrase of the Old Testament, made in the East- 
Arameean, or Chaldee dialect. The earliest Targums of which any traces 
are extant, are those of Onkelos and Jonathan, in the time of oar Saviour. 
They are generally believed to have been subsequent to the Septuagint ver> 
sion.’ (See Bib, Sussex, P. ii., , 79). | 
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- “ePhis work is attributed to-Petras'de Riga, a canon of ‘Rheims, 
who flodrished wider the-emperor Frederick. 1.?¢P2i., (p. 94).s°» a 
"(While on the'subject of metrical'versions; we may notice Arti vii. 
‘David, tt four languages‘and in four-parts, set-to ‘the tunes of our 
‘chutch by Wiliam Slatyer, anno 1643 ;7: work which Dr. Buv- 
ney: calls ‘the most: curious and ‘beautiful: production of the kind 
duririg the seventeenth century. It is certainly;:an 4 poetical pomt 
of view, fully équal to old-Sternhold andHopkins:' Here follows 
a specimen — , Sale y Sat ep ae eae iJ 
: “The man is blest, yt hatli not bent - “*'* ’ 
T’ iif counsel foot or eare,; °° 
Nor tooke the way' y* sinners went -- 
Nor sate in scorner’s chairs © <4 ©. *. 
~ Bat in y* faw of God y* Lord’ ~’ 
* Doth set his whole delight, — 
‘And‘in’y¢ law, th’ Eternal Word, — A sas 
‘ -- -Doth-theditate day and night.” 
Sandy’s Paraphrase of Job, (art. 1. English MSS., P.i., p. 153 
is also curious. , The high character,of Mr. Sandy, as a poet, is 
attested by Dryden, who calls him the best versifier of the age; and 
Pope, who declared that English poetry owed ‘much of its present 
beauty to his translations. “-He was gentleman of the privy cham- 
ber to Charles I., who used to delight in reading his. Paraphrase, 
while a prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle. | 


We could linger with delight ovet some of the Italian MSS. in 
the Sussex collection; especially the Historia del Vecchio Testa- 
mento, in the old Italian language and Gothic character. It forms 
a sort of Biblia pauperum,’ and is perfectly unique as far as 
Mr. Pettigrew has been able to learn.. Exceedingly interesting 
are the illuminations, (of which plates 12 and ‘13 are exquisite 
tracings). The groupings are well managed, and the variety of 
grotesque habits and the style of armour, have induced Dr. Mey- 
rick (whom Mr. P. consulted), to date it in the year,1420. 


‘Many fashions, prevalent in the time of Richard II. and Henry IV., as 
the capuchon a la queue, escalloped sleeves, &c. &c., besides the form of 
the armour, are retained. But that which principally guides Dr. Mey- 
rick, is the total absence of the vizored galade ; which, though of German 
origin, was worn by all the military during’ the ‘reign of Henry VI., and 
indeed, until the commencement of the sixteenth century. Plates 12 and 
13 furnish examples of the ventail attached to the baginet; ‘and again, 
basinets without the ventails; the ordinary salade of the infantry; the 
lamboys made of steel instead of cloth (as they may be actually seen ih 
‘the Tower of London, of the atmour of Henry VII.), ‘open in front and 
behind, for the convenience of riding; Jupons laced all’ the way down in 
front, others down the side; the former ag seen in the monumental effigies 
of Edward FIT.’s ‘time, the latter’ on’ that of the Black Prince, still preserved 
at Canterbury; the espaulieres, corresponding ‘with the lamiboys—the 


of the het pee Psdltets, (Py ii. pil 15); ontitléd, “The Psalms of 
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oval and pointed shields—kite-shaped aud oblang pavois-~the gldive~sthe i 
dagger and sword—gis-armes, pole-axes, martels-de-fer, &c, &.s--Pw iss, 
p- 133.) : ES Gite Gira tiie 


/There are many rare and precious oriental MSS. in this collection, 
The Sad’harma Lankara; (‘a needful arid virtuous doctrine’), a’ 
beautiful Singalese MS:, contains a summary of the Buddhoo rehi- 
gion, as professed by the inhabitants of Siam, Ava, Ceylon; &e., and: 
is written’ on slips of the leaves of the Coriphtea wmbracalifera, 
which aré-much*more searce’and durable than those ‘ofthe Boras- 
sus: flabelliformis.” Sir-Aléxander Johnstone “isin possession ‘of 
many works written on the former; which, though’ supposed’ to be 
above 300 years old; ‘aré not’in the least decayed.” ~~ ge 
- But we must hasten from the interesting treasures of thie MS; deé- 
partment, and take ‘a cursory ‘glance at’ thé spleridid’ collection of 
Printed Books. ‘Our attention is first arrested by the magnificent 
Complutensian Polyglott of Ximenés;’a me ng oy monument to 
the munificence of that celebrated’ Cardinal, under whose’ super- 
intendence and by whose bounty it was projected’ and ‘executéd;’ 
aided by’a host of eniinent thedlogians and critics, of whom biogra- 
phical notices are piven by Mr. P.” There is also a letter’ of sothe 
importance (and ‘we believe now for the first’ timé made ‘public), 
from Dr. Adam‘ Clarké to his Royal Highness, in‘which that learned 
Orientalist‘ éxplains some particulars respecting a variation ‘in the 
title: pages and prefatory matter of some ‘cépieS, so’ numerous as 
to prove a re-comiposition ‘and’ 4’ re+printing of* those parts. ‘The 
learned Doctor thus concludes! @ " * © Rr cyt 

«The Complutensian Potyclott contains the sacred texts as they exist in 
the Hebrew, Septuagint’ and Vutedte, ‘andthe Chaldée in the Pentateuch. 
Now’ itis very’ probable ‘that all these wére either taken from or'collated 
with ancient MSS.' In this work’ the ‘Gréek'of the New Testanient was 
for the first time printed ; ‘arid 'the letter which was cut on purpose for this 
edition, was evidently taken from ‘MSS. of ‘the eleventh ‘century: + Icon! 
clude, therefore, that the Hebrew, Septuagint, Vulgate and -Chaldee’-(as 
far as it goes), and the Greek original:of the New .Testament,- areas they 
stand in the Complutensian Polyglott, equal in critical value to MSS. of 
these texts and. versions of the tenth and twelfth centuries,.or even higher. 
This cannot be,said of these texts in other, Polyglotts, for they have beén 
printed from this, with additional typographical errors, &c. And though 
some of them, as the London Polyglott, are more useful, yet they never can 
be of so much critical value as the Complutensian Polyglot” "—(P.il,,p. 21), 


This Polyglott is remarkable for. containing the disputed pas- 
sage, 1 John v. 7. And Erasmus deferred so much to its authority, 
as to insert.that text in the third and subsequent ;editions: of hjs 
Greek Testament. Mr. Pettigrew, however, states after Dr. Clarke, 
that there is only .one. genuine Greek MS., viz.,.the Codex Mont- 
fortianus, in the Score of Trinity-College,, Dublin, in which the 
text in question is to be found., . The Codex Guelpherbytanus is a 
MS. of the seventeenth century ;.and the: Codex . Berolinensis is a 
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forgery, being a copy from the text of the Complutensian Polyglott. 
These are the only three MSS. in which it is found, while there are 
upwards of one hundred MSS. in which it is wanting. 

Of the other Polyglotts in the Sussex library, the most remark- 
able are the Plantin (royal, or Antwerp), Polyglott, edited by Arias 
Montanus, and printed by Christopher Plantin, who, through the 
influence of Cardinal Spinosa, obtained the sanction and pecuniary 
aid of Philip II. But Dr. Dibdin states that the money was only 
lent to Plantin by that niggardly monarch, who afterwards drove 
the poor printer to extreme distress for its repayment. Next is 
the Parisian (or Le Jay’s) Polyglott, containing the first printed 
edition of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which differs materially from 
the Hebrew, as to the chronology between the Deluge and call of 
Abraham, making that period considerably longer, and herein nearl 
coincides with the Septuayint. We next have the London Polyglott 
of Brian Walton, a work not unjustly called “the glory of the 
English church and nation, surpassing the splendour of many, and 
superseding the necessity of all the continental Polyglotts.”” The 
notices respecting this extraordinary work are highly interesting. 
The learned and laborious editor, Dr. Walton, seems, like Plantin, 
to have struggled against severe pecuniary difficulties. The only 
national aid he received, was a permission from Cromwell, to im- 
port the paper free of duty; and in return for this, the Protector 
expected that the Work should be dedicated to him. This was ac- 
cordingly done in such copies as were printed previous to the Resto- 
ration ; but in those subsequent to that event, there is substituted 
the dedication to Charles II. for that to the usurper. Copies of the 
two editions are thus respectively designated, as republican or 
loyal ; the former are very rare. A republication of this great work 
was projected by Dr. Clarke and the Rev. Mr Pratt, in 1810, and 
the prospectus submitted to the highest quarters. ‘ But,’ says Mr. 
Pettigrew, ‘though all approved, nothing was done; though Au-. 
gustus reigned, there was no Mecenas bishop.’ (P. ii., p. 66). 


-It is pleasant to contrast their apathy with the enterprising spirit 
of Mr. Bagster, the well-known publisher of “‘ Bagster’s Polyglott,” 


in 4to. and 8vo., London, 1827; a work, whose size as well as 
cheapness, render it a great acquisition to the lovers of sacred lite- 
rature. The copy of this Polyglott in the Sussex library, was 
presented to his Royal Highness by the venerable bishop of Norwich, 
with the following dedicatory lines from his Lordship’s pen, viz.— 


Altissimo 
Avucusto FrepErIco 
“Georgii Tertii, Britanniarum Regis Filio, Duci de Sussex, &c. &c. &c. 

Principi, nostrorum temporum doctissimo ; 
Libertatis publice et religionis veree amico ; 
Qui illustris avitz stirpis splendorem 
Illustrioribus virtutis et doctrine radiis adauget : 
Et qui, in Hebraicis literis preecipue tantum profecit 
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‘Ut perpauci sint veteris Testamenti Lectores, 
A Quibus, ) 
‘Plenius ab ipso fonte bibuntur Aqua,’ 
Librum hunc sacro sanctum 
Observantiz et amoris pignus, 
Humillime offert, 
Henricus Episcopus Norvicensis. 


It redounds, indeed, highly to the honour of our country, that 
however splendid the biblical treasures for which we are indebted 
to the theologians and learned printers of the continent, yet, as 
far as regards the original text of the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and 
the Greek of the New Testament, nothing can surpass the ‘pro- 
ductions of the English press. The Hebrew Bible of Dr. Kennicott, 
one of the most perfect efforts of modern times for the advancement 
of biblical literature—was published by subscription, under the 
munificent auspices of his late majesty George III. and the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In the execution of that work, the collation of 
not less than 600 Hebrew MSS. and 16 Samaritan MS. Penta- 
teuchs, besides versions innumerable, occupied nine years ; the col- 
lations were transcribed in thirty folio volumes ; the printing com- 


pleted in two folio volumes in seven years, and the work published . 


in 1780. Nor is the reign of his present Majesty, the accomplished 
patron of literature and the arts, less distinguished by the same 
anxious regard for the advancement of sacred learning.. The Sep- 
tuagint of Dr. Holmes, published under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, with the various readings from a collation of 
nearly 300 Greek MSS., and a vast number of printed versions in 
various languages, ranks next to the Kennicott Bible in value and 
importance. 

But perhaps the most interesting publication of the age, is that 
now nearly completed by the assiduous and learned labours of the 
Rev. Henry Hervey Baber, librarian to the British Museum. It is 
a fac-simile of the celebrated Coder Alerandrinus, a MS. of the 
whole Bible, one of the most beautiful specimens of Greek cal- 
ligraphy ; which once enriched the Patriarchal library at Constan- 
tinople, and was presented to Charles I., through his then am- 
bassador at the Porte, Sir Thomas Roe, by the Patriarch Cyril. It 
is said to have been written by Thecla, an Egyptian lady, in the 
fourth century ; but Wetstein conjectures, more probably, that it is 
the production of an Accemet, one of a class of monks who flourished 
in the fifth century, and were so called because they kept up divine 
service in their chapels night and day without intermission. Mr. 
Baber had commenced printing this work: in 1812, with the types 
cast for Doctor Woide’s fac-simile edition of the New Testament 
from the same MS. But being unable to continue it without fur- 
ther aid, he submitted a memorial to his present Majesty (then 
prince Regent), in 1814, the prayer of which was graciously ac- 
corded; and liberal parliamentary grants having since been sup- 
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plied, as required ‘from time-to: time, its completion thay speedily 
e looked for; and in a style of’ typographical splendour worthy 
the age and coufitry*.. We are happy to learn that the high at- 
tainments and literary assiduity of the learned editor, have been 
at length noticed by a signal mark of royal favourt. 
But it. is time to close. Were we to indulge ourselves, we might 
amuse and instruct our readers, by enlarging our extracts, and cul- 
ling some rare particulars from-the biographical sketches interspersed 
an these volumes. .Our theological readers would find ample grat 
tification in notices of the eloquent, and zealous Chrysostom ;—the 
learned and pious Athanasius (who, by the way, was not the au- 
thor of the famed Athanasian creed,——which is the production of a 
Latin author, Vigilius Tapsemis, an African bishop of the fifth 


century); the. amiable and. erudite Gregory. the Great,—to whom 


we owe, with other good things, the invention of expressing mu- 
sical sounds. by; the first seven letters of the alphabet; the im- 


perious and unpopular,. yet. most. extraordinary, Sextus Quintus— 


under whom, the first complete Latin. edition of the Bible was 
published,—a volume so unceremoniously. anathematized by his 
successor, Clement VIII.,. who, three years.after,. substituted his 
own edition, correcting that of Sextus in.2000 material errors ; 
the self-mortified Thomas-a Kempis,.whose book ‘‘ De Imitatione 
Christi,” .is said to have gone through more editions than an 

other. work, the. Bible only excepted. (the same, howeyer, is sal 

of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progwess’’) ;. the subtle. Bellarmine; the 


amusing, Nicholas de Lyra,—(Dominie Sampson’s. ‘¢ Learned de 


Lyra,”) whose Postils, or. Metrical Comments on the Bible, with his 
other labours, are said.to have led to the reformation, and of whom 
it was written 13 


‘* Si Lyra non lyrasset, 


re 
Lutherus non saltasset :” 





* The Rey. Mr, Horne, in his critical introduction to, the .study of the 
Bible, has a curious fact respecting this MS., which-he relates from Aubrey, 
the celebrated antiquary,' as follows: ‘The Thecla MS.’ (Codex Alex- 
andrinus), was ‘sent as a present to king Charles I., from Cyrillus, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, ‘as a jewél not fit to be kéyé ‘amongst infidels. 
Mr. Rosse (translatot of Statius), desired his Majésty'to be at charge to 
have it engraved im copper plates, and told hit it would cost but 200/., 
but his Majesty refused.’ Mr. Rosse sayd, that it would appear glorious 
in history after his Majesty's death.—‘ Pish !’ (sayd Charles), ¢ I care 
not what: they say of me after I am dead.’” Hs 
. + It.was among: the latest acts of Mr. Canning, to recommend. the Rev. 
Mr. Baber to his, Majesty’s notice, who was graciously pleased: to confer 
upon him the valuable living of Streatham. Mr. Canning’s attention to 
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_ the expressed wishes of Lord Liverpool in this particular (who had. a very 


high opinion of Mr. Baber’s merits), is one of the many traits of honour- 


able and generous feeling, which distinguished that eminent and deeply 
lamented statesman. 
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or, as;Hoffman (Lexic.} says, ‘Si. Lyra:non lyrasset, tom totus mune 
dus delirasset,” and also, Lyra Luthero equum admovitiet: stapedes 
tenuit quo. illum .commodius conscenderet,;” the unfortunate Ser 
vetus, whose “ Christianismi Restitutio,” published at Vienna, in 
1553, contains the-earliest notice of the doctrine which has im- 
mortalised Harvey, i.e. the circulation of the blood. .Notices of these 
and countless others would delight our theologian readers*; ..while 
the enraptured bibliographer would glean endearing reminiscences 
of Aldus Manutius, that prince of printers, ‘who combined, 
the lights of the scholar’with the industry of* the mechanic,” and 
gave to the world no‘less than twenty-eight first editions of Greek 
classics, besides editions of almost evety Greek and Latin author 
of celebrity—that almost father of-typography, ‘ an art which is 
the chief organ of'thought, the chief ‘instrument of civilization, 
and the insurmountablé barrier against barbarism ;”——who invented 
the Italic, or ‘running-hand | type, in imitation ‘of the “hand- 
writing of Petrarch ; or again, of ‘those reputed magicians of their 
day, Fust, Gutenberg, and Scheeffer, whose press sent’ forth the 
first Bible, which is also supposed to bé the first book ever printed 
with metallic’ and* moveable types, in ‘1450-554, and a- beautiful 
copy of which isin the Sussex library. eh a 
We have been irresistibly led thus far by the intense interést of 
Mr. Pettigrew’s volumes,‘ the comniencement* of‘ that Héréeuléan 
labour which he has imposed upon‘ himself. ‘The Sussex’ library 
consists of 50,000 volumes-of MSS. and printéd books; 12,000 of 
which are’theological, and of these’ the work before us! notices’ 
scarcely ‘one-twelfth part. . ‘If Mr, Pettigréw' be’ gifted with life, 
health, and industry, to complete his intended task of. sires beer 3 
the entire cdllection,—antitipating, as we must; a consistefcy of 
design and execution-m the remainder, the Bibliotheca Sussexiana 
will prové one of the-miost magnificent and valnablé productions in’ 
the range‘ of’ bibliography. Nor can we close our strictures without 
a renewed ‘expression of nationdl cohgfatulation on the happy union 
of taste, discernment, and liberality; evinced by’ the illustrious 
owner of this collection. ‘ His discriminating’ good sense spurns 
at the littleness ‘of .bibliomania. His library is not burthened with 
useless duplicates, nor with costly but worthless rarities, like thé Boc- 
cace de Valdaifer, that magnet of the mete He has wisely 
preferred the utile to the mirum ; and if any thing could ‘add to our 





. * «The word:theologian is thus explained : ‘‘ By the council of Lateran, 
1215; it was degreed that the Metropolitan churches shall have a, Theo- 
logian, or Theological, to,,teach the priests the holy Scripture, and what 
concerns the directions of souls.”’ (Bib. Sussex, P.ij,, p.242),. |, 

+ .The first book printed, witha certain‘date, is the Psalmorum Codex 
Mayence, by Fust and Scheeffer, 1459, in folio. Only seven or eicht 
copies aié known, and each differs from the other both im-number of pages 
andorthography. (Ed.)). 0 2) uss F 
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admiration of the collection itself, it is the affable agd gracious 
condescension which renders its treasures accessible, and throws 
them freely open for consultation, to every lover of literature. 





Art. Ill. The Zenana; or a Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. By the Author 
‘of “ Pandurabg Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo.” 3 vols. t2mo. 
London: Saunders & Otley. 1827. 


To the author of these volumes belongs the merit of having first 
attempted, under the agreeable form of fictitious adventures, to 
illustrate the character and manners of the native population of 
India. In noticing his Memoirs of Pandurang Hari*, we wel- 
comed that new effort to familiarise the Finglish reader with the 
peculiarities of Hindostanee life; and we offered rather a fa- 
vorable estimate of the general qualifications of. the writer —- 
who, we understand, was. formerly an officer in the Company 
army—for the amusing design in which he had engaged. We 
recognised the intimacy of his acquaintance with the people, 
and the localities of lacie, though he appeared to. us to have 
ormed a prejudiced and exaggerated opinion of the universal 
depravity of the native community. We admired the liveliness 
and spirit which he occasionally threw into his sketches of parti-+ 
cular customs.and places; and we bestowed some tribute of praise 
upon the variety and interest of the imaginative narrative, in which 
these faithful pictures wére interwoven. But, in some respects, 
we could, not felicitate him upon his originality: for Pandurang 
Hari was a palpable copy of Hajji Baba, and far inferior in exe- 
cutioni to its prototype; nor had the author succeeded in infusin 
into the memoirs of his Hindoo, any portion of that perfectly 
oriental cast of thought, which tux’ f the great charm of Mr. 

orier’s admirable portrait of the witty and mercurial. Persian. 
In Pandurang Hari, there was no “ good keeping” of eastern 
sentiment, or even of eastern phraseology; and in every sentence, 
in the turn of idea and expression, in dialogue, narrative, and 
description, the European mind was perpetually and unpleasantly 
appearing, 

We recur to this enumeration of the merits and defects of the 
memoirs of ‘‘ Pandurang Hari,” because the volumes now before 
us form, avowedly, the continuation of the author’s purpose of 
‘ illustrating the manners and habits’ of the natives of India, 
and are distinguished by very nearly the same characteristics. 
But we are compelled to add that, so far from exhibiting any 
improvement, they are, on the whole, inferior in materials and 
composition to his former production. They are written with 
less animation and vigour; they present us with fewer vivid 
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delineations of local scenes and customs ; and they. are still more. 
deficient in the consistent preservation of a true oriental — 
of feeling and diction, The ordinary machinery of narrative an 
plot, too, is here far less skilfully applied, than in the memoirs of 
Pandurang Hari: the incidents are often devoid of imterest and 
dramatic probability, and sometimes even absurd and puerile. 

How far, indeed, our author himself is, in the present work, 
chargeable with these defects of narration, must be determined 
by the degree of “credence which he may seriously mean us to 
attach to the following statement in his preface. Observing tliat 
‘shortly after his arrival in India, he had the good fortune to be 
nominated toa civil appointment at an out«station, a considerable 
distance from the Presidency,’ where, to enable him to discharge 
his duties properly, it was indispensible that “he should acquired 
thorough knowledge of the Persian and Hindostanee languages ; 
and that, for this purpose, he found it necessary to direct his 
attention to colloquial intercourse with the natives, as well as to 
private study, he proceeds :— 


“Having conquered the first and greatest difficulty, viz. proper pro- 
nunciation, the author was naturally led to desire a further intimacy with 
the languages, as well as manners and customs, of the people amongst 
whom he was placed, « As well, therefore, for: amusement as instruction, 
when evening closed in, he assembled the natives of his establishment, 
and those who felt competent. to the task, requiring from them the rela- 
tion of some entertaining tale, which. the author’s moonshee. (or tutor); 
who was invariably present on such occasions, cominitting to writing, 
was on the following day translated, by his assistance, into English. At 
first, considerable hesitation was evinced by the people called upon for 
this purpose} some pleading ignorance, othets want of conrage to appear 
before Master in his own apartment, to narrate tales; a promise of reward} 
however, to him who should relate the most amusing story, removed all 
difficulty. Although but one man in the author's establishment. could 
claim any pretension to ability, nevertheless the report having gone abroad, 
ina few days others, offering their services, related several popular and 
traditional tales, with evident willingness and good humour. 

‘ Returning to his native land, the author ventured to offer the public 
asketch of Indian manners and habits in a former production, entitled 
“ Pandurang Hari.” Gratified by the flattering reception that work has 
met with, and remarking that an episode therein contained appeared to 
afford satisfaction, he was led into the idea that a set of Indian tales 
would probably be acceptable. For the'accomplishment of this purpose, 
therefore, he searched his MS. translations of stories (deidtained! in the 
manner above-mentioned), which for many years had refmained untouched. 
Conceiving the plea of originality to be no justification for the publishing 
an Improper or uninteresting tale, it required no little time and attention 
to separate the, dross frem the more worthy particles contained in the 
genuine stories, amongst which are many of- birds and beasts, giants and 
Magicians, extravagantly childish or extraordinarily absurd. On the other 
hand, there are some. replete: with : deceits :and’ intrigues of: women, bath 
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mmmoraliand improper, and; far:from either instructive or amusing. . The 
former were rejected ; the Author being-:anxious to avoid insulting an en- 
lightened, public; by, offering such absurdities to them; and the latter, 
being unwilling’ to, offend their delicacy: independent. of. which, ample 
information respecting . the. ingot of Asiatic women is already before 
the public in,a work lately published, entitled “The New Arabian Nights 
Entertainments.” 4 i 4:3 7 be! ii cist woll 

| ‘ Having selected what' appeared fo the author ‘the best ‘amongst t 

collection, he proceeded fo form on the basis'ad leading features of them, 
the. following’ Tales, which may be moré 4pproved of than if ‘gent forth fn 
their original shape.’—vol. i. Prefiice, pp: iv:—viil. ~ ,, bea gars 7" pS 
. We: confess that we are usually, prepared to receive with very 
sceptical: distrust, such grave explanations of the authentic origin 
or discovery, of MS. materials, with which romance-wrights have 
in all ages seemed to think themselves Requires and privileged to 
usher in their veracious histories. ,It is always difficult to know 
whether a modern novelist, in, thus prefacing his matter, is in 
earnest, or merely intends that his preliminary declarations shall 
be received as a part of the fiction, to’ heighten thé illusion and 
inetéasée the attractions of the story.: But if; in the instance be- 
foré us, the author be indeed seriously given in his preface, we 
can only‘ regret’ that, instead of attempting’ to! build his'invention 
upon the framework of his ‘ genuine stories,’ and to rmprove the 
rude worknidnship’ of those originals, he had been contented to 
publish his first translations precisely in their most literal condition, 
As ‘ popular and traditional tales’ of the natives of India, they 
might havé been valuable: howeyer ‘ extravagantly childish, or 
extraordinarily absurd ;’ they must, if only in their illustration of 
the puerilities. of, the Hindostanee mind, have been exceedingly 


‘ 


—gurious;, however jnartificially, pr, wretchedly constructed, they 


would.at least; have, afforded some insight into the -real state of 
manners and feeling among the, people .to. whom they appertained. 
But our worthy author: may rest’ assured that, in having altered 
their- shape and modified their:substance, he is very i r from 
having increased their value or interest. If they have been formed 
from any Indian materials, all oriental quaintness of -relation and 
sentiment has been utterly destroyed -'n ‘the transmutation : if hé 
is not responsible for the tame and feeble character of the incidents, 
he is blamedble in judgment for having divested them of the only 
attraction which they could possess—that of ‘their’ pristine sim- 
plicity. And whether the weakness of the invention has been 
wholly his own,,or in part borrowed fiom. the popular tales of the 
natives, he has produced only a composition of incopgruous. patch- 
work,.in which the colours of European taste and. driental,expres- 
sion, English ideas and Indian scenery, are’ grotesquely. ‘admixed 
and strangely confounded .; , f 

»In the choice of a vehicle of introduction for his series of Indian 


_ tales, our author has: at least been a free agent; nor can..we say 
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that the details .of. his:.contrivance. here, refleet, more_credit.-upon 
his ingenuity, or inventive xesource. . The tales are supposed: to-have 
been-related. about -the: middle of the last: century, inthe Zenana 
ot haremof the. Nuwab; or. Muhammedan viceroy: of Surat, fon.the 
amusement. of his .“leisure: hours.’ That an‘eriental ruler: should 
seek :to, break the tedium of his indolent repose, with the.recitations 
of the story-tellers,for:;whom the East has eyer ‘been famous, is..in 
its¢elf.a supposition.as, natural, and appropriate, as that,an European 
patty should haye recourse, to. the same mode of cheering-their 
confinement in’ the, gloomy season, of a pestilence, or. of,, beguiling 
their wayfaring houvs during the stages of a pilgrimage. If, there- 
fore,.our. author, had: been contented with so simple.an idea, it 
would ‘have: formed a, sufficient connexion. for, his series, of : tales: 
But he has aimed, more ambitiously, at, weaving the occasion itself 
of their relation into a regular romance; and nothing; can; be more 
ridiculous or, improbable than the expedient upon, which -he has 
fallen, A. Persian fair. one,. of distinguished birth and transcendent 
beauty, has .been:iniquitously kidnapped from her own. country 
and consigned“to the captain of: an-Arab ship, who brings her to 
Surat, where she is purchased by, the minister of the Nuwab, as.an 
acceptable addition to his ,master’s, seraglio., But the Nuwab, 
awed into a respectful passion, by, the..vittyons, dignity .of, her 
deportment, treats her- honourably,, and intimates, his, design of 


‘making her his wife, or,. as it 1s expressed in a, maryellously, une 


eastern figure of speech, of ‘offering her his hand,’ .. The fair 
Mheitab, however,. having Jeft.,her own.true love in Persia, and 
not daring positively: to decline the distinction, reserved for her by 
the Nuwab, invents various pretexts for evasion ;.-and, at last, after 
all; other excuses are exhausted, she informs.him that, according to 
the astrological laws of her,;destiny, she.is, forbidden to entertam 
any offers of marriage before the close of the year, when, provided 
no other male person than himself shall ,haye -been.suffered in the 
interim, to look upon her, she, shall,be.at,liberty tc communicate 
her final answer to his proposals, The, Nuwab, with. exempla 

patience, submits to the, delay; and time zolls on, until the fatal 
year is near its expiration. But, at this juncture, the lady expresses 
a desire to visit the gardens ofa country palace, and is gratified by 
her indulgent ‘suitor, who, to prevent the possibility of her being 
seen by any mal¢ person, commands ‘that all-the. houses of Surat 
shall be shut up, and, aot an inhabitant appear in the streets under 
pain of death.’ ‘Notwithstanding this precaution, Mheitab sue- 
ceeds in her secret. design, pf being seen in the palace gardens: by 
some unknown male intruders, who immediately; escape ;,and .she 
then protests that her-answer'to the Nuwab’s suit must ‘be deferred 
for another full year. , The engaged despot, unable to discaver the 
offenders, resolves to wreak his) vengeance, for this new. disappoints 
ment on the whole popalation of his city, and dooms ‘one in every 
thousand to the lot of death., But the lovely cause; of his fury 
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interpdses against this ferocious sentence, and suggests that, in lied 
of its execution, and in order to beguile away the new year of delay, 
the chief persons of each trade and profession should be compelled 
to'dttend at the Zenana, and each to relate in succession some 
entertaining story, when he who should prove to have told the least 
amusing one, might be selected to make by his punishment the 
atonement required for the city. In lieu of the lively pastime of 
cutting off an assortment of heads, the Nuwab is thus induced to 
forget his chagrin in the less exciting occupation of listening to an 
equal number of stories; and thus were produced the tales of the 
‘Zenana, or the leisure hours of Nuwab!’ At the conclusion of 
the third volume, Mheitab discovers that her Persian lover has 
been murdered ; and she then obligingly ‘ accepts the hand’ of the 
Nuwab, to cut short both the number of the tales and the period 
of his suspense. 

Such is the main story of the Zenana, in which the others are 
inserted ; and such the best scheme which the author has been 
able to concoct for the exhibition of his ‘ traditional and popular 
Indian tales.’ Upon the wretched clumsiness and elaborate impo- 
tence of the whole design, it would be idle to waste further words : 
yet the development ot this precious plot engrosses full one volume 
out of the three, with no other relief than some overstrained de- 
scription of the paltry intrigues which occupy the Nuwab’s rival 
ministers, and a long and uninteresting rettospect of the history of 
Mheitab and her first lover. In short, this tale, which forms the 
principal subject of the book, is altogether worthless: its humour 
vapid-and forced, its narrative prolix and dull, and its incidents 
not so much merely improbable, as absolutely silly and childish. 
But putting aside the absurdity of the occasion on which the 
stories are supposed to be related, there is also a violation of con- 
sistency and dramatic propriety in the mode in which they are 
assigned to their several narrators. Sentiments are ascribed to the 
speakers utterly in opposition to the character, the habits, and the 
religious belief of their order. Thus one of the tales is related by 
the captain of the Rajpodt guard, necessarily therefore a high-caste 
Hindoo, and asa Hindoo, in fact (vol. i., p..296), specially described. 
Yet, in referring to a subject of Hindoo superstition, this man 
(vol. ii., p. 156), is made to speak of the ‘cruel Hindoos’ as an 
‘ignorant and superstitious people,’ and in another place to make 
respectful mention of the ‘ pious Moslems’ and the ‘ ordinances of 
islam.’ So again, Tambadass, the coppersmith, another of the 


story tellers, is also mentioned as a Hindoo; but in his tale he 
speaks of Gunputty and Juggernaut as idols, and reverentially 
quotes the ‘ laws of the holy prophet’ against indulgence and wine: 
while, in describing a jatra, or purification of the Hindoos, one of 
the most solemn of ‘their religious festivals, he observes of it, in 
the spirit of an European, or at least, of a Mussulman, as if it 
were a matter of curiosity foreign: from his own worship,’ that 
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(vol. ili., p. 20), ‘the mode which the zdolatrous people adopted to 


ensure such absolution and forgiveness, is of so singular a nature 
that it demands full explanation.’ But this.is only one example 
out of a hundred, of the manner in which the author is perpetually 
forgetting the proper language of the character which he has 
undertaken to represent, and suffering the English dress of his 
mind to appear under the imperfect covering of his oriental 


disguise.. , 

Notwithstanding these general discrepancies, and the little worth 
of the main story, we are, however, far from intending to passa 
sweeping sentence of condemnation against the tales themselves 
which compose the series. As pictures of Hindostanee life, they 
are amusing and curious ; and though doubtless neither altogether 
genuine nor unadulterated, there is a great deal in their character 
which disposes us to think that they may really have been con- 
structed on the ground-work of some of the popular stories of the 
country. They all turn, more or less, upon the subject of love; 
and the discovery of hidden treasure, the operations of magic, the 
vicissitudes of foundlings of high birth, and scenes of bloodshed 
and strife, are the varying incidents of the successive plots. Almost 
all the pieces exhibit the workings of the baser passions which 
form the ordinary vices of the Asiatic mind : avarice, dishonesty, 
cunning, and cruelty. Miserly and hard-hearted parents, and faith. 
less children, are stock characters ; and the hero and lover is often 
no more than an exemplary knaye. Every species of roguish chi- 
canery and duplicity is in fact assumed as a matter of course in the 
ordinary business of Indian life: but all this is not so extravagantly 
overdrawn as in Pandurang Hari; nor is it coloured with the enor- 
mous villany, to the delineation of which, in that work, we ob- 
jected as so unnatural and incredible. 

The stories in the series are seven in number, and are supposed 
to be related successively by the cotwall or police minister, the cap- 
tain of the Rajpéot soldiery, and the chiefs of some of the crafts of 
Surat—the barbers, the butchers, the tailors, the coppersmiths, and 
thedyers. Of these by far the best is the coppersmith’s tale, of'a 
certain Sanscrit ‘book of knowledge,’ whose contents direct the 
fortunate owner to the discovery of caverns full of untold treasure, 
but require of him the observance of precepts of virtue, the neglect 
of which will convert all his wealth only to his destruction. This 
book is first possessed by a pious Brahmin, from whom it is stolén 
by a young Mussulman, at the instigation of a Jew, The Israelite 
obtains the fatal prize, and in attempting to use it, perishes by 4 
violent end, the victim of his avarice and fraud. The volume then 
passes into the hands of the young Mussulman, who enriches him- 
self enormously from the stores of the cavern, weds his betrothed, 
and for some time endeavours to make a good use of his theft: 
until growing proud and unmindful of the duties of charity and 
humility, the retribution foretold in‘ the volume overtakes him, 
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His» wifé,: in elandestinely visiting the cavern to’ rob it. of .a: sum) 
which: he thad.refased :to her- pleasures, is ignorant of the mystery, 
which regulates the egress, and ‘dies. there miserably of hunger ; 
and ‘the: husband; ‘discovering her :lifeless body, ‘as overwhelmed 
with gtief-and repentanee, and -restores the: book; ta. the injured 
Brahmin. This isthe only tale in the volumes. jn; which there is 
any defined. attempt .at a moral: the chain.of :intrigue: by: which 
the ‘book of knowledge’ is stolen from the Brahmin, .«1s »weny, 
amusingly told ; and the whole story reminds us, not unpleasingly, 
of-somevof the piecesin the Arabian Nights; . 60 «iets 
.. The:dyer's itale isalso worth perusal :. it. embraces:.the separate, 
history of three maimed begyars, who each relate to. the emperor 
Aurungzebe; the course.of. fortune whereby they have been reduced 
from respectable stations:in society to their mendicant.and, erippled 
condition. . Mingled with the ‘evil exploits of a magiciany—again 
forciblysreminding us-of the.style of the-far-famed thousand and 
one nights+thereis; in-parts:of this tale,.a great deal of wikd.and 
shifting: wistissitude, which: gives-a-lively and, doubtless, a natural 
picture of the adventures of a:vagabond life in the East. 
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as.said nothing about Lord ,Chatham which, has, not. heen said 
by.everyone..o i | 
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that his philésophy is made.up of truisms,,and -that his eloquence 
is'in the worst possible taste. .:But we beljeve most: firnily that 
his: statements are never wilfully inaccurate ;. and that he has even 
taken considerable pains to arrive at the truth.» He praises Mr. 
Pitt highly for those qualities for which he» deserves: most:praise); 
he never, that we remember; calls him a heayen-born minister’; 
-and he talks wonderfully little about the wisdom of our ancestors. 
On account of ‘these various merits, his work seems entitled;to the 
brief notice which we mean to bestow nponit.. wn ind 
In every biography, that which we look for with the most anxious 
interest, is the- aécount of theiehildhood and: youth of the subject 
of the story. : Instead of any: particulars'as to the earlier years of 
Chatham, our author supplies us with a genealogy, stretching 
back to the reign of Henry:VII., a ‘college copy of his hero’s Latin 
verses, and a panegyric of his own, upon the ‘scholastic: discipline 
of Eton. Mr. Thackeray says, that the information we ask: for 
could:not be obtained; :and .we. can but. respond, that,only in the 
hope of finding it would-any.ene dream‘of consulting his labours; 
as the want of it is the only lacuna in the well-known shistory of 
Chatham. At p. 5 (vol. i.), he is convinced that Master. Pitt was 
fitted by nature to become a great poet: and at p. 6, he'is equall 
ready to swear: thatCornet .Pittwouldi have :made the’ first..of 
generals-—judiciously .subjéining a decision of: a moot. pomt:(we 
presume) in the following words: {It is my opimionithat no man 
who does not’ possess éminent quickness: of sight, 1s capable of 
becoming a perfect: general.” At: ps 12, he shews us Mr;,,Pitt;-at 
the beginning of, his political. career;: making a speech: im: honour 
‘of Frederick, Prince‘of: Wales,-on the occasion of his merriage. 
This is: the: first opportunity for remarking: that, which shas 'fre- 
quently occurred .to us in the perusal of .this work ;‘viz.5 that: the 
author:by no smeans:inflicts sufficient chastisement on his here: for 
his casual errors and delinquencies.) “The: speech in question, 
‘about which ‘he, talks a good deal, is nothing more than: a amass 
of verbiage, without eloquence or argument, rhyme ovr réason’;: ‘in 
the course of which the orator has the:face to utter: the folldwing - 
laudation ‘of two of-the most: imbecile..of »princes:: « ‘Filial: duty 
‘to ns) royal parents, a generous’ lave of liberty, anda just-re- 
‘verence-of :the British constitution; these are public virtues, and 
‘cannot escape the applause and bertedictions of) the public.» ‘Fhese 
are Virtues, Sir, which:renderhis Royal Highness; not.only a xobde 
ornament; but:a firm. support; any coubl: sibly be wanting, 
‘of that:throne so greatly ‘filled ‘by his Royal Fathep.”)/¢ 910% feed 
Mr. Pitt:came into public life at the close \of) the Jeng «cateer sof 
‘Sir: Robert. Walpole, and was. in ‘at- they political:death: ofthe 
veteran. He assisted with great vigour and vehemence in the.cry 
‘which drove the aged minister from office;’ and: when we read ithe 
ardent declamations which he: had ‘thundered ‘at his) opponents, 
‘their tone of unmeasured bitterness strangely: and painfully «con 
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trasts with our sense of the merits of Sir Robert Walpole.’ He 
was almost the only minister England has enjoyed, who acted 


‘systematically upon the principle, that for every nation, and ‘how 


much more for an insular and commercial people, war is in nearly all 
cases, a needless and costly luxury. Walpole had little of the bril- 
liant and towering ambition of Pitt, and seems to have been strongly 


influenced by avarice—a passion from which the latter was free. 
As a'man, we can regard him with little liking, and) less: respect; 


but, as a minister, he was of more service to England than Chatham, 


or than the son of Chatham; or, indeed, than any statesman 


we can name, except the lamented spirit who has.so lately sunk 
beneath the horizon. The downfall of this practised politician 
produced no general change in the administration. . Mr.’ Pitt 
continued a member of a joint-stock opposition, half of it: deter- 


‘mined Toryism—half discontented Whiggery—and, as one of this 
all-assorted body, continued to assail the rashness of Carteret with 


no less resolute fury than he had attacked the cautious corruption 
of Walpole. Lord Carteret, by succession Earl Granville, | re- 
signed in November, 1744, and the party of the Pelhams was 


supreme, After an unsuccessful attempt.on the part of the king, 


in 1746, te construct a new ministry, under the direction of the 


‘Lords Bath and Granville, he was obliged to have recourse to his 
former advisers, and with them Mr, Pitt obtained office as Pay- 


master of the forces. Mr. Thackeray relates,- with just and 


‘honorable exultation, the unprecedented honesty of his» hero's 


behaviour in this tempting situation; but we do not: exactly see 


‘why he should take occasion to attack Demosthenes for receiving 
bribe from Harpalus, when the story rests, we believe, on no 


better authority than that of Plutarch; and is, at all events, 


‘doubted by Mr. Mitford. For the unsatisfactory peace of A1x la 
‘Chapelle, Mr. Pitt, from the subordinate character of the office he 


held, was of course in no degree responsible. His conduct pre- 
vious to this peace lays him open, however, to graver charges than 


| that of having acquiesced in its provisions, He first made him- 


self known in Parliament as denouncing our interference in conti- 
nental wars, and condemning the maintenance of standing armies, 
Possessing office under the Duke of Newcastle, he held: directly 
contrary anguage, and either noisily or silently sanctioned measures 
exactly similar to those he had previously reprobated. The author 
‘before us, attempts to palliate the conduct of his hero; but its 
—— evident that he said in both cases exactly what would 

est serve the purposes of party animosity and personal ambition ; 


‘though he may no doubt have persuaded himself that he: acted 


throughout from the purest motives; and the wisest and: most 
honorable principles, 7 

In narrating the history of the Pelham ministry, which left. Mr. 
Pitt little occupation but obscure obedience, the author pauses 
for a moment to introduce some of those pleasing letters: to his 
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nephew, for the publication of which we are indebted to Lord Gren- 
ville, and which have been long, as they deserved to be, in every 
school-boy’s hands. He laments, at the same time, that so few 
details have reached us of the penne life of the subject of his 
volumes ; and, in his regret for this want, we most heartily sym- 
pathise. How infinitely easier would it: have been to catch the 
proportions and the little natural graces of the form we are 
examining, when withdrawn from the glitter of a court, or the 
glare of a senate, to the pure and quiet light of domestic and so- 
cial converse! With regard to generals and statesmen, who live in 
the broad blaze of fame, this minute and damestic observation is 
more especially. necessary for every. one who wishes to discover 
their real dispositions and habits. The strange animals which were 
led in a Roman triumph, might be arrayed to dazzle the throng, in 
every variety of costly magnificence; but the philosopher who 
wished to study their nature and customs, would seek them in 
their native recesses, and steal upon them when unconscious of his 
approach, wandering at will in the desart, or reposing in the shade 
of the forest. It is the absence of all those anecdotes and charac- 
teristic touches, whereby the man might be separated from the states- 
man, and the individual distinguished from the class, which renders 
the history of Chatham. so-dull and lifeless a record—a mass of ne- 
gociations, speeches, coalitions, and hostilities; arising, to our ap- 
prehension, not froma living spirit, but from a cunning and strong 
automaton, moved only by some political instinct or energy ;—a 
vague but lofty shadow, with the robes of honour and the glance 
of authority, but without the every-day human emotions, and ca- 
pricious tints of sentiment, im wbioh we are inclined most fre- 
quently, and: most warmly, to sympathise. 

Early in 1754, Mr. Pelham died; and, shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Pitt married. After'a good deal of skirmishing and negociation, 
it was arranged that Mr. Fox should be Secretary of State, the 
Duke of Newcastle remaining at the head of the ministry ; -a plan 
which seemed to seal the exclusion of the great orator from his 
favourite objects—a seat in the Cabinet, and a considerable share 
of authority in the measures of government. Accordingly, at the 
commencement of the session of 1755-6, he went into strong oppo- 
sition ; and after his first speech,a very energetic declamation, he was 
deprived of the paymastership, and accepted a pension of 1000/. 
a-year. The ministry were on the threshold of a war with France; 
and all before them was doubt, and gloom, and difficulty. The 
losses of Minorca, Caleutta, and Fort Oswego, speedily brought 
them into still greater distresses; which were ‘taken all possible 
advantage of by their vigorous antagonist. Towards the close of 
1756, Mr. Fox resigned his office. The Duke of Newcastle could 
not stand alone; and Pitt became Secretary of State. Before he 
had held the seals six months, or had been able to attempt, much 
less effect, any measure of great importance, the prejudices of the 
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king drove him from office: but a. few weeks restored him to his 


former appointment, in coalition with the Duke of » Newcastle. 
From this time begun that celebrated series of naval-and military 
operations, which produced the triumphs of the seven-years’ war, 
and have given to Lord Chatham all that portion of his renown, 
which does not accrue from his oratory. We cannot conscien- 
tiously pay Mr. Thackeray’s narrative of these events any higher 
compliment, than to say that it is tolerably clear, and sufficiently ac- 
curate. The copies of the minister’s instructions and despatches, 
documents obtained by our author from the State Paper Office, and 
by him, for the first time, published, shew that his hero had much 
more merit in planning his various undertakings, than we should 
attribute to him, from their mere prosperous conclusion... He 
seems to have calculated not only the result of each, but the de- 
tails of the mode in which it succeeded. 

It is unnecessary for us to enter into any narrative of the occur- 


‘rences which took place during this period ; any common History 


of England (bad as all. are which relate to those transactions), 
exhibits a sufficient account of them. The work before us contains 
some despatches from Mr. Pitt, to our ambassador at Madrid, and 
our envoy at Paris ;. which were written during the war. They 
‘have the merits of clearness, fullness, and decision, which are all 
that ought to be looked for in such performances. The instructions 
addressed to the Earl of. Bristol, at Madrid, leading to no satis- 
factory result of the negociation, Mr. Pitt, in the first year of the 
reign of George III.,. proposed an immediate declaration. of war 
against Spain. The greater part of the cabinet differed from him 
In opinion, and the. king preferring their judgment to his, and 
that of Lord Temple, he.resigned his office on the 5th of October. 
‘A pension of 3000/. a-year was. settled upon.him and his descend- 
ants for three lives; and his wife was created Baroness Chatham, 
with remainder to her issue. Again in opposition, he attacked the 
peace ; and some. time afterwards took a decided and brilliant. part 
against the American Stamp Act. In 1766 he came. into office 
again as Lord Privy Seal, with the title of Earl of Chatham. . His 
health, however, was such, that he could take no active share in 
public business; and two years after he again retired: from the 
ministry.- His conduct with regard to the expulsion of Wilkes, 
and the dispute with the North American colonies, on both which 
questions he opposed the government, was highly honourable to 
his patriotic feelings, his rhetorical powers, and his political saga- 
city. On another great question, the Bill for. the Relief of the 
Protestant ‘Dissenters, he spoke with no»less vigour and wisdom. 
But of that speech the Rev. Mr. Thackeray (vol..i., p. 246) ob- 
serves, that it ‘is not calculated to augment his reputation ;’ and 
after a few sentences, gives us to understand that Lord Chatham 
was highly blameable, because, forsooth, he wished to emancipate 
the dissenters, in opposition to the intolerance of the bishops! His 
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subsequent efforts were almost all directed against the conduct of 
Lord North towards America ; and it is impossible not to feel the 
deepest sympathy in perusing every one of these noble speeches ; 
except, indeed, his last and dying appeal against the recognition of 
American independence. _Lord Chatham died on the llth May, 
1778, a few days after he had been seized with convulsions in the 
House of Lords, while attempting to reply to the Duke of Richmond. 
All the honours which the sovereign and the legislature could be- 
stow, were showered around his memory; and, above all, the na- 
tional sorrow for his loss was displayed by the settlement. of an 
ample provision upon his family, and the payment of his debts. 
It cannot be denied, that Chatham was the most distinguished 

orator of his time. His speeches are rapid, vigorous, and impas- 
sioned, with nothing of the elaborate and evasive insincerity of 
forensic rhetoric. The imaginative ornaments in which they 
abound, seem rather the product of a zealous and over-boiling con- 
viction, than of an intellect very prompt to seize the finer and 
more remote relations of ideas—or of a fancy which expatiated in 
a wide domain of selected and treasured allusions. They have an 
appearance of commanding decision, and of delicate sensibility to 
the national point of honour, which is striking and interesting. 
But we miss m them those merits which exist, in the highest de- 
gree, only in the writings of Burke, and are in them marvellously 
united ; a wide and powerful compass of political philosophy, 
together with all the colours of the most varied imagery. Lord 
Chatham’s reading, we should imagine, was extremely confined ; 
and he was not very moderate in his usurpations on that literary 
territory to which he had access. He shewed a just and manly 
taste in selecting Barrow for his favourite study ; and his speeches 
bear marks of the liberal use he made of the admirable sermons of 
that. eminent divine. Dr. Barrow, we remember, has somewhere 
spoken of .“ Fortune, that unaccountable name of nothing, which 
wise men so little trust, and fools so much complain of.” At the 
opening of the session, in November, 1759, Mr. Pitt observed in his 
speech, that “ there was no such thing as chance; it was the un- 
accountable name of nothing.” As an orator, however, he had vast 
excellences of his own; though his speeches probably derived 
more aid from manner, than those of any other Englishman. They 
seldom contain any reasoning which would not occur to ordinary 
men ;‘ but the praise of clearness and liveliness, and, in general, of 
strength and even originality of diction, cannot, we think, be 
withheld from them. ’ 

_ His pretensions as a stateman, embracing an immensely greater 
variety of considerations, are far more difficult to be measured.,. As 
he was undoubtedly incorruptible by money, he is entitled to all 
the credit of what is commonly called honesty. ,But he was, we 
believe, uniformly true either to his temper or his ambition ; 4nd is 
not, therefore, to be recorded as a person of disinterested and lofty 
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virtue. Yet his temper was usually excited by questions of the 
national dignity or prosperity, and his ambition struggled to be- 
come the instrument of what he believed the true greatness of 
England. His furious opposition to Walpole arose merely from 
the wish to lead the natural cry of his party; and he acknow- 
ledged, by repeated panegyrics, in later life, the merits of his early 
antagonist. His conduct of that part of the seven-years’ war of 
which he had the direction, displayed to great advantage his 
powers of daring enterprise, and instantaneous decision ; and the 
greater part of his opinions and proposals with regard to the dis- 
pute with the North American colonies, demand our most sober 
approbation. But on innumerable points which underwent dis- 
cussion duriny his long political career, his declarations and prin- 
ciples are full of vacillation, inconsistency, and error. Many 
examples of this kind, which will occur to every man acquainted 
with the details of his history, we need not at present mention ; 
but we cannot help expressing our gratitude to Providence, that 
the legislature did not agree with Lord Chatham in dreading the 
abolition of religious disabilities in Canada. 

Before we take our leave of Mr. Thackeray, we must remind him, 
that at p. 85, vol. i., he uses the word ‘ Palatine’ instead of “ The 
Palatinate,” as the name of a territory, mentioning ‘ the suffrages 
of the whole Germanic body, with the exception of those of Ba- 
varia, Palatine, and Saxony.’ 

At p: 177—8, vol. i., the author tells us, with an eloquence un- 
usual even in him, that Frederick, Prince of Wales, was at the 
time of his death, ‘past that age when the impetuous tide of 
health, power, and passion, too often dash the youthful votary 
upon the rocks of intemperance, and there crush or overwhelm 
him. * * * * Jn the midst of all his views, of all his pro- 
mises, and of all his expectations; in the flower of his age, the 
prince was called away, his breath went forth, he returned to his 
earth, and all his thoughts of power and dominion perished.’ 
‘As,’ in the words of the author (p. 157, note), ‘ his grandfather, 
archdeacon Thackeray, was chaplain to the Prince of Wales, and 
honoured with much of his Royal Highness’s notice,’ we cannot 
help suspecting, that the above choice effusion is extracted from 
the funeral discourse with which the respectable dignitary, doubt- 
less, honoured the memory of his patron. 

Page 558, talking of George III.’s resolution to marry, which 
was taken in the midst of the successes of the seven years’ war; 
Mr. Thackeray gravely tells us, that ‘his heart had yielded to 
softer impressions’ —forgetting that the king had at this time never 
seen the lady, and did not much admire her when they met. 

Vol.-ii., p. 55, the author coolly lays it down, that Mr. Burke’s 
disposition was vindictive, and throws into a note, as proof of his 
proposition, the following dictum:—‘I think this is apparent, 
from the violent part he took in the prosecution of Mr. Hastings.’ 
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The notion on which this supposition is founded—if, indeed, our 
author ever heard of any foundation for it at all—is a rumour of a 
fact, the influence of which on Mr. Burke’s mind, it must be 
utterly impossible to prove. But the question as to the motives . 
by which he was actuated on that important occasion, has, we 
think, been completely set at rest by his letter of the 28th of July, 
1796, addressed to Dr. Laurence, which has been recently brought 
under the notice of the readers of this journal*. ) 

At p. 257, we find the following bold sentences :—‘ By means 
which have not been discovered, Dr. Franklin, the agent. for 
several of the colonies, and, amongst others, for Massachussetts, 
obtained possession of certain letters addressed. by the governor 
and lieutenant-governor, to official persons in England. By 
a breach of confidence which no zeal for the interests of his 
country can excuse, Franklin immediately transmitted these letters 
to the Assembly of Massachussetts Bay, then sitting at Boston.’ 
A simple reference to so common a book as Franklin’s Memoirst, 
will shew that the distinguished person whom Mr. Thackeray 
thus thinks fit to calumniate, made oath to the fact of the letters 
having been given to him for. the express purpose of their trans- 
mission to America—and this assertion has not been contradicted. 

But any falsehood, it seems, is justifiable when directed against 
the character of a plebeian—who was a friend to republican go- 
vernment—and no great admirer of the lords spiritual and temporal. 
In another part of the reverend gentleman’s account of the struggle 
between England and her colonies, he displays a spirit no less edi- 
fying. In the sentence to which we allude, he denounces the reli- 
gious feeling which hallowed the efforts, and the religious appeals 
which gave dignity to the declarations of, the people of New Eng- 
land, under the name of ‘ puritanical cant!’ 

Mr. Thackeray seems to imagine, that the letters which pass 
under the name of the second lord Littleton, were really the pro- 
ductions of that eccentric profligate (p. 315—396—405). We had 
imagined it was tolerably notorious, that he did not write a word 
of them. 

In reference to the assertions in a note.at p. 396, we have yet to 
see it proved, that lord Chatham. was in error in his assertions as 
to the secret influence of lord Bute :. we are not aware that Mr. 
Thackeray’s political philosophy has yet supplied the world with 
any arguments sufficient to shew that his hero’s Whig-principles 
were. too violent; and we are very certain, that time has only 


tended to confirm the justice of those praises which he bestowed 


upon the North Americans. : 
Finally, as evidence of, this writer’s accurate discrimination of 


style, we may observe, that he talks (p. 400) of ‘ the nervous pages 
of Tillotson!’ , 





* Monthly Review, vol. vi., pp 5, 6. + Vol. l., p. 397, 
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Art. V.. Torquato Tasso. A Dramatic Poem, from the German o 
Goethe: with other German Poetry. Translated by Charles des 
Voeux, Esq. 8vo. pp. 307. London: Longman & Co. 1827. 


Tue degree of influence exercised by men of genius, in moulding 
the poetical character and productions of their contemporaries, 
may be safely pronounced a pretty accurate criterion of merit. 
To attain the higher excellences of art ; to become the head of a 
Seana school; and to embrace the age in which they live, call 
or qualities of no ordinary kind, and efforts of transcendant abi- 
lity. There can be no imposition practised here; the reputation 
of commanding intellect is obtained by no hollow pretensions, by 
no bribes ; and the ‘‘ vox populi, vox Dei,” here, at least, stam 
indisputable authority on the gifted characters whom it extols. 

It is idle, then, to dispute whether Goethe be, in truth, a great 
writer ; if he fully deserve the sort of reputation he enjoys; and if 
he be not too much indebted for it, to the natural characteristics 
and peculiarities of his countrymen: | These, we think, will hardly 
account for his very general celebrity, and‘ for the reception he 
has met with from the most distinguished literati of Europe, both 
in the north and the south. Upon the continent, we hear of no 


question involving his high qualities, being mooted, but only so 


far as regards their tendency and kind. With us, however, the 
same liberal system of discussion, and allowance for national dis- 
tinctions and peculiarities, does not seem so fully to have obtained. 
Only men, indeed, of lofty and congenial minds, who are ac- 


‘quainted’ ‘with ‘the processes, and can judge of the combined 


results of poetical labours, such as Goethe’s, will be found to 
view his character in its true colours and proportions, and rightly 
to measufe ‘the extent of his views. We have, accordingly, ob- 
served, both in our. own, and other countries, that his name inva- 
riably obtains most respect among: poetical characters of a high 
standard and rich endowments, placed at the head of their several 
parties, and directing the spirit and energies of their age. Thus, 
lord Byron is known to have revered the genius of the German 
patriarch, which could create a new poetical era, and open a new 


‘and wider field at once for the poetical energies and critical rea- 


phe > of his contemporaries ; while Mr. Coleridge,’Mr. Jeffrey, 
and Mr. Southey, seemed for a while to abandon their ‘ancient 
cosmopolic system for the benefit of the Goethe school; and 
then to deride its views and principles as absurd and chimerical. 
Under the plea of maintaining classical rules, after all mere 
arbitrary canons of criticisms, it: was sought to denounce the 
liberal school of Goethe, at the very time when far more wild 
and absurd extravagances were committed in the name of the Lake 
school at home. The eccentricities of Mr. Coleridge, and the 
romantic lays of Sir Walter Scott, were extolled in the same pages 
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which affected to treat the poetical flights of the Germans, as 
something altogether outreé and obnoxious to all criticism. The 
former of these gifted poets, on its being observed that Klopstock 
was the Milton of Germany, is said to have replied, “ it 18 cer- 
tainly true, he is a very German Milton, indeed!” a sarcasm 
scarcely, perhaps, becoming the lips of the author of Christabel. 
It is, moreover, in keeping with that sort of prejudice, from which 
continental writers, even those of France and Italy, have more 
recently freed themselves ; while it is stated, that the first-rate 
poets of Denmark, Sweden, and even Russia, display still more 
deference for the works of their celebrated contemporary. Those 
opposed to his more liberal system are chiefly of secondary. rank, 
including their critical partisans—men, who walk not in the loftier 
regions of their art, and cautious of essaying those bold, success- 
ful efforts, from which they venture to detract, 


“‘ Wield the artillery of the lower sky.” 


Among such will generally be found the detractors of Goethe’s 
poetical character and productions ; and on the same grounds, we 
are not at a loss to account for the estimation in which they were 
held by lord Byron, whose poetical horizon afforded him a clear 
and extensive view, as comprehensive, perhaps, as that of Goethe’s 
itself. Had Goethe, too, been his countryman, he would assuredly, 
like lord Byron, have extorted the same plaudits from those very cri- 
tics, who, in the outset, combined to crush him; and not the bright- 
est wit of our modern Athens would have ventured to indulge his 
sarcasm, and wield his ‘‘ small artillery” against his name, any more 
than they subsequently ventured to do against that of his lordship. 

The truth of this clearly appears in Goethe’s noble letter to lord 
Byron, which contains likewise splendid evidence of the high 
intellectual character of both these “ lords of the ascendant,” in 


their poetical sphere. In the poet’s own words, addressed by the 
duke of Ferrara to Tassso :— 


‘ A gifted man to no small circle owes 
Thanks for his model. Father-land and world 
Must work on him. Renown and blame must he 
Well learn to bear. Himself and others too 
He is compelled to know. And him no more 
Will solitude in soothing flattery rock. 
Now will not foes, and dare not friends forbear : 
Then tries the youth in conflict bold his strength, 
Feels what he is, and feels himself a man.’ 


While, on one hand, we would thus deprecate attempts to les- 
sen the reputation of Goethe in the eyes of out countrymen—on the 
other hand, we must disavow any participation in those extrava- 
gant encomiums lavished on him by another party, too apt to 
echo the ill-applied commendations, as the former to take up the 
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strictures of Madame de Stael. It will be allowed by all. most 
conversant with Goethe’s writings, that his genius is not essen- 
tially dramatic, nor of a very decided character. As little does it 
decidedly belong to any one branch of composition, so as to enable 
impartial judges to declare in which he most remarkably excels. 
To us his transcendant qualities appear to consist of unequalled 
versatility and vigour of mind. We would say, that he is a man 
of admirable talents, rather than marked, peculiar genius devoted to 
one pursuit. At least, his genius for any one, bears small proportion 
to his general talents, adapted to all. Moreover, it is not the active, 
animating, dramatic genius of Shakspeare, abounding in plot and 
incident —not even of Corneille, of Calderon, of Monti, or Man- 
zoni. . It has as little in common with the epic genius of Homer 
and Virgil, of Tasso, and of Milton ;—it is not the strong, un- 
doubted genius of Chaucer, of Dryden, and of Pope, in their bril- 
liant exhibitions of native powers ;—the poetical style and charac- 
teristics which pointed out their peculiar career. In short, it is 
that sort of active genius, or more properly, superior talent, cul- 
tivating intimate acquaintance with all modes and diversities of 
being, with all varieties of life and character; and adapting itself 
to their loftiest, as to their minutest attributes, with surprising 
versatility and ease. Possessed of brighter talents, and superior 
attainments, and more general knowledge, his genius, neverthe- 
less, is not, we conceive, to be put in competition, in any one line, 
with that in which some of the foregoing names so peculiarly 
excelled. His characteristic, on the other hand, may be termed a 
general expansion and elasticity of intellect, capable, like that of 
lord Byron, of succeeding in almost any path it selects. It is 
that master-talent, which directed the hands of Michelangiolo and 
Raphael in their universal application to all branches of their art. 
Or if we please to call it universal genius—for the distinction is 
not worth much—it is the genius of wisdom, experience, and of 
the man of the world. It is, agreeably to Goethe’s own system, 
the cosmopolite’s study of all that he sees, and hears, and reads ;-— 
= combined result of meditation, and knowledge of nature and of 
ife, 
“‘ Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic vein.” 


It has, assuredly, more resemblance to this, than to that inventive 
faculty, the gift of the gods, conferred on those few divine spirits, 
the Homers, the Dantes, and the Shakespeares of their times, 
whose streams of intellectual light shed undying splendor on re- 
motest ages to come :— 


‘‘ Fortune’s jewels moulded bright : 
Brought forth with their own fire and light.” 


Goethe can appear to advantage as a statesman, a man of high 
conversational powers, intimate with the world and its pursuits. 
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In these he would acquit himself much better than could have done 
the highly gifted geniuses alluded to; and this (though it can 
derogate nothing from the poetical reputation he enjoys), might 
be shewn from the history of his whole literary career. Of this, 
too, we think, further to illustrate the contrast pointed out, we can 
afford to give a poetical sketch ready prepared to our hands, in the 
author’s own words. They are in point; for they are put into the 
mouth of his character of the man of the world, contrasted with 
the warm enthusiastic genius of Tasso, in the drama before us, 
The passage will serve, likewise, as a fair specimen of the trans- 
lator’s manner, as well as to throw light upon the poetical charac 
ter of Goethe, in lines applied to Ariosto, and worthy‘of Ariosto 
himself, It well describes the versatility and vigour of poetic 
mind, both in the author and subject of the sketch; and “ both 
divide the crown : ”— 


ANTONIO. 


‘ Yet tell me who this garland hath entwin’d 
On Ariosto’s brow ? 


LEONORA. 
This hand it was. 


ANTONIO, 


’Tis done right well! and does adorn him fair, 
As e’en thé laurel would not grace him so: 
For just as nature does her teeming breast 
With green and patty-colour’d robe bedeck, 
So what can render man a source of love, 

Or child of glory, he hath all conceal’d 

In frolic fable’s ever-blooming garb. 
Contentment and experienced cleverness, 

And Talent’s power, and taste, and feeling pure 
For real good, in spirit-forms appear 
Throughout his lays; and yet in person seem 
As under perfume-breathing trees to rest, 
Besprinkled with the blossom’s snowy show’r 
With roses garlanded, in juggle form’d 

By sportive Cupid’s strange and magic play. 
A fount of flowing plenty murmurs there, 

And lets us variegated fishes see. 

With all the strangest plumages the air, 

With rarest herds the mead and dell is fill’d, 
And waggery lurks in bushes half conceal’d ; 
And wisdom’s voice from out a golden cloud, 
From time to time sublime-ton’d words doth sound. 
Meanwhile, from well-according lutes, all wild 
Appeareth phrenzy here and there to rave, 
And yet with nicest skill her balance keeps. 
Who near this man hath dar’d to risk. himself, 
A wreath for his audacity deserves. 
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Forgive, since I do feel myself inspir’d, 

That like.a being. transported, time nor place, 
Nor what I say, [ well can think me of. 

For all this poet throng, these chaplets gay, 
‘And, beauteous dames, your robes of festival 
Withdraw me from myself to fairy land. 


The absence of any strong, peculiar bias of genius is observable, 
likewise, in the earliest accounts of Goethe’s youth, both as de- 
scribed by others, and in his ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” which displays 
the indecision, and the imperfect views and purposes that some time 
clouded the first efforts of his:daring and buoyant spirit; -and 


induced him to sacrifice most of his early compositions. Yet these 


very doubts and impediments subsequently led, perhaps, to his 


success in sO many various departments of literature, and imprest 


him with a love of universal toleration towards that of every other 
people. Freed from the old conventional rules, he gave a liberal 
interpretation to all national modes of thinking, writing, and 
acting ; and was confirmed in the justness of his views by the 
course of his subsequent inquiries during his travels. On his 
return from Italy, occurred the quarrel, or rather coolness, between 
him and Schiller, owing to the undue zeal which Goethe’s coun- 
trymen exhibited in favour of that wildest of all dramas, “‘ The 
Robbers.” Our author had already taken some pains to impress 
upon the public mind the advantages to be derived from a more 
liberal system, as free from crude extravagance, as from conven- 
tional tameness ;. such as might give a liberal interpretation to pro- 
ductions of every class, and of every people. -What was his sur- 
prise and chagrin, then, to find the German public half intoxi- 
cated with the morbid novelty of Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers!” En- 
nobled by flashes of genius, as it undoubtedly is, Goethe viewed 
this drama, not without reason, as a false and dangerous exhibition 
of character and passion ;—an exhibition calculated to create wrong 
impressions and principles, as it so proved, in the minds of his 
countrymen ; besides a wrong application of the high interest and 
purpose of the drama. In his reasoning on this subject, we dis- 
cover the philosophical and enlightened man of talent, and know- 
ledge of the world, who saw the danger of giving way to the mere 
poetical impulses of the art. 

It was fortunate for the literature of their country, that the 
estrangements between these two great men did not long continue. 
With their subsequent intimacy the characters of each improved ; 
Schiller grew more moderate and philosophical ; and Goethe im- 
bibed added inspiration from the more fervid and concentrated 
genius of Schiller. The latter, however, never reached Goethe’s 
elastic vigour and versatility of intellect; his boundless range of 
ideas, and his representation of the most opposite modes of feeling 
und acting, and of the most opposite characters aud passions of 
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mankind. This universality of thought and feeling, acting upon the 
world of experience and wisdom, which he seems to have ever 
diligently cultivated, is well developed in many portions of the 
poem before us; as, we think, the following admirable dialogue 
between Tasso and Leonora d’Este will serve to display. In exeel- 
lent keeping with the poet’s character, he has been dwelling with 
enthusiasm upon the golden age :— 


Tasso. 


* Yet what in sooth is echo’d in my lay, 
To one and one alone | owe it all! — 
No airy and uncertain image floats 
Before my view, which but to dazzle nears . 
Th’ enchanted soul, and soon is torn away : 
For with these eyes the archetype I’ve seen. 
Of ev’ry virtue, and:of ev’ry grace. 
What I have painted after it will last : 
Yes! for Clormda—bold Tancredi’s love, 
Erminia’s still, unmark’d fidelity ; 
Sophronia’s.greatness, and Olinda’s. woe. 
They are not shades that have the fancy lur’d, 
{ know they are eternal—since they are. 
And what has more the right for centuries 
To last, and all in stillness work its way, 
Than that full mystery of hallow'd love 
Which is confided to the lay divine. 


_PRINCESS. 


‘And shali I tell to thee a quality, x 
By which this lay doth steal on us unmark’d ? 
It lures us on and on, and we do list ; / 
We list, and then we think we understand; 
And what we understand we cannot blame; 
And thus the lay doth win us at the last. 


. TASSO. 


‘QO what a heav'n is open’d for me now ! ) 
My -princess, if this glance doth blind me not, 
I see unhop’d, eternal, happiness, 

On golden ray .majestical descend. 


PRINCESS. 


‘* No farther, Tasso; many things there are — . | 
Which ever minst be seiz’d upon in haste ; 10.0% bar 
- Yet others still there are, which temperance 
‘And still forbearance only make our own: 
And so one says of virtue, or of love, 


Which is allied toit.. Bethink thee well.’-—pp. 66, 67. 


Throughout the whole of his ‘ Torquato Tasso,’ indeed, we seem 
to trace the results of deep study and observation,.combined: with 
the most. successful: direction of talent.» We: meet with: few. of 
those masterly touches of dramatic genius, that startle the reader, 
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and draw tears from the eyes of spectators of the scene. Its general 
character is that of well sustained superiority; rich in just and 
admirable views of character and real life; and highly elevated by 
a grand and correct conception of the genius of the unhappy Tasso, 
developed too in that majestic yet mysterious manner which fre- 
quently approaches to feelings of the sublime. , 

It is the same general superiority which distinguished Goethe 
when a boy—in common, indeed, with all men of high talent— 
with Lord Chatham, Mr. Fox, and the late Mr. Canning; while 
we hear nothing of the more deeply concentrated and retiring 
genius of Milton, of Gray, or of Schiller, during the same earl 
period of life. Goethe was always remarkable for youthful viva- 
city, and ‘ that quick spirit which is, in Antony,” ever so eager to 
take precedence of its fellows, and which subsequently dilating 
itself upon a wider theatre, seeks to control the human intellect 
and the world. Accordingly, added to his intellectual celebrity, 
we find Goethe pretty richly invested with worldly honours, which 
invariably give a keener zest to the less substantial favours of the 
muse. A knight of several orders, a privy counsellor and minister 
at the court of Weimar ; loved and revered by his numerous family 
and friends; age may well sit lightly and gracefully upon his 
shoulders, and his countenance be lightened up with smiles ; for 
all these bear honourable testimony to the successful en:ployment 
of his talents, and to his extraordinary acquirements in every de- 
partment of life. 

We are not surprised that Madame de Stael, in her estimate 
of Goethe’s character, should fail in many points; and, indeed, 
often lose herself in the wide and novel field which Germany opened 
to her view. From one of her remarks, however, it appears she 
was, in some degree, aware of the justness of the distinction we 
have pointed out. ‘In those of his dramatic works which it is 
very difficult to perform, we discern very extraordinary talent.” 
She is not equally correct in her opinion, that “the pieces designed 
for representation, have much grace and beauty; but nothing 
more.”’ This conveys a very imperfect, if not false idea of their real 
character, which never sacrifices vigour of thought and style, to at- 
tractions of grace and elegance. They are, assuredly, inferior to those 
dramas more adapted to the closet than to the stage ;—to his ‘‘ Gotz 
von Berlichingen,” his ‘‘ Count Egmont,” ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
and ‘Torquato;’ but they are still as characteristic of the poet’s vigour 
and vivacity of mind. The same want of acqugintance with Goethe’s 
characteristic qualities, led to her observation, that ‘he is always 
making new experiments in literature.” The following is a more cor- 
rect, though an exaggerated picture of Goethe’s system, and hisinflu- 
ence in the world of letters: “‘ when the German taste appears to 
him to lean towards an excess, in any respect, he immediately en- 
deavours to give it an opposite direction. He may be said to govern 
the understandings of his contemporaries, as an empire of his own ; 
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and his works may be called decrees, by turns authorising, or 
banishing, the abuses of art.”—Germany, vol. u., p. 138. 

We can only smile, however, at her serious assertion of Goethe 
having “‘so well: composed his Gotz of Berlichingen in the manner 
of Shakspeare,” with whose dramatic genius she was still less inti- 
mately acquainted. Without any imputation upon Goethe, we 
may observe, that there is about as much resemblance between the 
historical dramas of these writers, as there is between ‘‘ a cloud and 
a camel,” which seem to have assumed the same shape in the eyes 
of their highly gifted but extravagant critic, She is quite as much 
ata loss in questioning “‘ Goethe’s possession of the talent necessary 
to finish a composition of any kind which demands a sort of clever- 
ness and calculation, that agrees but badly with the vague and in- 
definite imagination displayed by the Germans in all their works.” 
—Germany, vol. ii., p. 161. * 4) 2% 

Here, unfortunately for the acumen of Madame de Stael’s cri- 
ticism, this sweeping assertion is far from being applicable to all 
the works of the Germans; least of all to those of Goethe, who 
happens to possess in a very high degree, that very calculation and 
cleverness necessary to find a proper denouement for his dramatic 
plots, and give effect to his compositions. Vagueness of imagina- 
tion, want of theatrical knowlege, and of the mode of combining a 
series of dramatic incidents; however justly chargeable upon the 
German character, convey no idea of that of Goethe ; and as far as 
they exist in him, are by no means the result of incapacity, With 
talents, like his, it does not seem to him, as asserted by Madame 
De Stael, ‘‘ like hypocrisy, and the spirit of calculation irrecon- 
cileable with inspiration, ‘to study the combination of effects:” a 
study, in fact, of which he seldom loses sight, even in his boldest 
flights. It is equally a mistake to suppose that ‘he does not 
vouchsafe to give himself the trouble of arranging dramatic situa, 
tions; and that, if they are fine, he cares for nothing more.” In the 
same tone, which rather contradicts her previous assertion, we are 
told that his German audience at Weimar, ‘‘ ask no better entertain- 
ment than to wait the development of his plans; and to guess at his 
intention, as patient and intelligent as the ancient Greek chorus, 
They do not expect merely to be amused as sovereigns common! 
do; whether they are people or kings, they contribute to their 
own pleasure, by analysing and explaining what did not at first 
strike them. Such a public is truly like an artist in its judg- 
ments.” Germany, vol. u., p. 162. 

_ Now, brilliant and true as this passage indisputably in itself is, 
it serves rather to confute than to confirm Madame De Stael’s 
view of Goethe's genuine characteristics, and agrees as little with 
her previous observations. In her comparisons, likewise, between 
the classical drama and the ‘ Tasso,’ and. between the Iphigenia, 
of Goethe, and the Antigone of Sophocles; she. ‘ats. 4 man 

remarks, which, had she been more familiarly acquainted with 
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theancient drama, she would hardly, we think, have done. They 
are often, in respect to the finer shades and distinctions, quite ont 
of place. She treats of Goethe’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris,” as a 
more original production, in design and execution, than the fact 
will warrant. We must infer too, from her remarks, that she 
conceived it to have been founded upon a drama of Sophocles, 
whereas it is borrowed from the play of Euripides, adapted merely 
to the modern German theatre. The comparison, to be good for 
any thing, ought to have been instituted between Goethe’s pro- 
duction and that of Euripides. : 

Such will be found among a few of those inaccuracies to 
which Madame de Stael was occasionably liable; and her. opi- 
nions touching ancient literature, as well as modern Germany, 
ought not to be received without caution, though with every 
allowance. The “ Iphigenia,” notwithstanding its studied imita- 
tation, is, with some trifling exceptions, a master-piece of dramatic 
art. Its faults appear to be such as Goethe could not well avoid; but 
which, with Wieland’s closer familiarity with the peculiar customs 
and ceremonies of the Greeks, he would hardly have fallen into. It 
preserves the same lofty spirit and singleness of purpose, conspi- 
cuous in the ‘ Torquato Tasso,’ and especially in the introduction 
and dialogues; and exhibits a noble simplicity, combined with 
strength, dignity, harmony, and that happy versatility capable of 
deriving thechoicest forms from the choicest models. Indeed, these 
are the two most perfect of Goethe’s dramas; and for this reason, 
the remarks bestowed upon them will hardly be thought inappli- 
cable to our purpose. They are the productions of his vigorous 
and matured powers; the “ Iphigenia” appearing in the year 
1787,—the ‘ Tasso’ in 1790; when the author was about forty. 
Of: the two, his ‘ Torquato Tasso’ displays most poetic enthusiam 
and romance, while it is marked by the same elevation, the same 
slow and stately march of events. It embraces fewer characters and 
situations than mest of his other pieces; but it is more. attractive 
from its comparatively modern character—more interesting from 
its unhappy subject. It is not very felicitously constructed upon 
the Greek model, but the style and handling of the several parts 
are very able—sometimes magnificent. It abounds with scattered 
beauties of the highest order; yet in its effect, as a whole, it would 
appear to be a failure. In this light it is considered by Madame 
De Stael, who failed to perceive that the. evil of mystery and 
indistinctness in which the whole action is involved, is in fine 
historical keeping with the characters, and highly favorable to 
deep and tragic emotion, heightened by the indefinite colour. of 
Tasso’s fate. 

Of this we feel assured, because we have traced with delight 
many noble, though casual, coincidences between Goethe’s and 
Byron’s view of the historical character of Tasso. We cannot 
refrain giving. one or two specimens from both poems, to illustrate 
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the admirable skill and beauty which Madame De Stael pro- 
nounces a fault. 


“‘ Tt is no marvel; from my very birth 
My soul was dennls with love, which did pervade |. 
And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth; 
Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 
And rocks whereby they grew—a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours, 
Though I was chid for wand’ring; and the wise 
Shook their white aged heads o’er me, and said, 
Of such materials wretched men were made, 
And such a truant boy would end in woe ;. 
And that the only lesson was a blow : 
And then they smote me, and I did not weep, 
But cursed them in my heart, and to my haunt 
Returned, and wept alone, and dreamed again 
The visions which arise without a sleep. 
And with my tears my soul began to pant 
With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain ; 
And the whole heart exhaled into one want, 
But undefined and wandering, till the day 
IT found the thing I sought—and that was thee ; 
And then I lost my being, all to be 
Absorbed in thine—the world was past away— 
Thou didst annihilate the earth to me !”—Lament of Tasso. 





How well these lines harmonise with the expression of senti- 
ment and character, given him by Goethe in the last scene be- 
tween the supposed lovers, will clearly appear, we think, in. the 
following passage :— ) 





* PRINCESS. 


‘ It is but little that we seek from thee, 
And yet it seems as though ’t were all too much : 
Thou shouldst in kindness give us up thyself; 
We would have nought from thee, that thou art not. 
If with thyself thou only first art pleas’d ; 
Thou mak’st us joy, when thou hast j joy; and thou 
Dost grieve us only when thou seem’st to fly it : 
And if thou makest us impatient too, 
"Tis but because we would afford thee help, 
And see, alas! that ’tis not to be help’d, 
If thou wilt grasp not at the friendly hand, 
Which, longingly stretch’d out, attains thee not. 





TASSO. 


‘Thou art the self same, as when first thou cam’st 
A pure and hallow’d angel to my view ! 
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Forgive the mortal’s dim and rayless look, 

If for a moment he mistook thee so. 

Again he knows thee! and the soul expands 
Itself eternally to honour thee. 

My heart doth fill itself with tenderness ! 
’Tis she, she stands before me. What a feeling! 
Is’t aberration that attracts me so 

To thee? is’t frenzy? is’t a lofty mind, 

That to the highest, purest truth doth cling ? 
Yes that, yes that’s the feeling, that alone 
Hath pow’r to make me happy upon earth ; 
Tis that that leaves me so forlorn, whene’er 
I would withstand it, and from out my heart 
Would banish it. This passion I did think 
To conquer ; with my inmost being strove, 
And strove; yea, wantonly destroy’d myself, 
To whom thou dost so thoroughly belong. 


PRINCESS. 


If, Tasso, I must hear thee longer now, 
Then moderate the glow that frights me so. 


TASSO. 


Say, does the goblet’s brim restrain the wine, 
That froth’s, and foams, and trembles, bubbling o’er ? 
With ev'ry word thou dost exalt my bliss, 
With ev'ry word more brightly beams thine eye. 
I feel that I am chang’d internally, 
I feel myself from ev'ry care reliev’d, 
Free as a god; and all I owe to thee! 
A force unspeakable, that rules my fate, 
From thy lip flows ; yes, yes, thou mak’st me all 
Thine own ; and for the future nought belongs 
To me of all my whole and proper self. — 
Mine eye is dimm’d in happiness and light, 
My senses totter, and my limbs are weak ; 
Thou irresistibly attractest me, 
And unrestrainably allur’st my heart. 
Thou hast for ever won me to thy side ; 
So take then here my whole existence too. 
[He falls in her arms, and presses her to him. 


PRINCESS. 
(Pushing him off, and retiring in haste). 
Away ! 
LEONORA. 
_-What is the matter? Tasso! Tasso! 


[She goes to the Princess. 
TASSO, 


(Designing to follow her). 


O God! 
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ALPHONSO, 
(Who for some time was approaching with AntoNtI0). 
‘He’s lost his senses; hold him firm. 


In this scene is contained nearly the only dramatic incident in 
the work, if we except the interview between Antonio, the Duke’s 
minister, and Tasso. It is an extremely spirited and stirring 
dialogue, and affords abundant evidence of Goethe’s command over 
the passions, when it serves his purpose, so as to produce ample 
dramatic interest and effect. Such specimens ought to have 
satisfied Madame de Stael, that other portions less animated arose 
not from inefficiency, but from design; and that Goethe was not 
writing to please the tastes of a French or English audience—but 
only that national audience which he created me moulded according 
to his own national views. It forms, then, the triumph, and not 
the failure of his ‘ Tasso;’ that its progress, like its whole action, 
is what she terms slow and languid; that it contains few lively 
dialogues, and shews little study of effect; while the interest 
excited until nearly the close, is cold and feeble. No, spite of 
these apparent disadvantages, most insisted upon by superficial 
readers, and doubtless not very favourable to scenic representation 
and effect, Goethe’s Tasso is a great and splendid performance, 
ably adapted to the delineation and embellishments of the hero’s 
genius and character; as he is here drawn the high-souled and 
romantic poet, who stamped a new era on the literary annals of 
his country.. To us, then, the dignified tone, and restrained ac- 
tion of the piece, ennobled as they are by the most enlarged views 
and deepest reflections, appear much better in keeping with the 
undefined and dreamy existence of Tasso, than any dramatic 
exhibition, however full of stirring incident and effect. The plan, 
in our opinion, is the most judicious Goethe could have selected, 
théugh he has not alway been equally happy in filling up the 
several outlines of his subject, so as to leave any decided impres- 
sion on the reader’s mind. It strikes us, that he ought not, 
perhaps, to have extended the same undefined mysterious conduct, 
apparent in Tasso, to the other characters, and to the entire plot 
of the piece. We seem almost at a loss, at the close, to account 
for the real motives and proceedings of any of the parties; whether 
we ought to attribute the events to the diseased suspicions and 
heated imagination of Tasso—to the malignity of the Duke’s 
courtier Antonio—or to a secret understanding between the rest 
of the party (including even the Princess) to betray the poet into 
the errors and indiscretions of which he fell the victim; which 
last was the real impression upon the author's mind. However 
in unison with the historical obscurity which hangs over Tasso’s 
fate, this inherent vagueness and uncertainty tie to the 
whole drama, produces by no means a pleasing effect. In short, 


it leaves the work destitute of any thing like a plot; and it is 
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difficult to say, who are the betrayers or the betrayed; each party 
accuses the other. 

As regards the plan of this drama, we are presented with an 
union of three distinct processes. Of these, we agree with 
Madame De Stael, that the design and modelling of the poem is 
Greek ; the incidents, descriptions, and characters, are Italian; the 
style, the thoughts, dialogue, action, and moral, for the most part 
German, or rather Goethe’s own. 

‘It is true, also, that Goethe wished to display the contrast 
between the poetical character, and that of a man of the world; 
but he is not so prejudiced by a system, as not to see the propriety 
of making his courtier borrow at times the language of the poet, 
and to confer on his poet some of the reasoning, penetration, and 
skill of the statesman, where his interest calls for it.’ His analy- 
sis of the effects of court patronage on the fine and susceptible 
imagination pf Tasso, is a master-piece in its way; as well as the 
process adopted by the cunning courtier to goad on the poet’s mind 
-to madness. Nor is the contrast and encounter between these 
two opposite natures, one of them a truly exalted and refined, the 
other a cold calculating being, less faithfully depicted from an 
intimate knowledge of the world. The real and imaginary cala- 
mities, which, added to court intrigues, are supposed to harass 
the poet’s mind, are skilfully and feelingly brought into view: 
genius under control, the disguised or open ridicule of princes and 
courtiers directed against the poetical character, and the little 
interested circle of a prince, a courtier, and a princess, who viewed 
the poet as a sort of property attached to the court, of which he 
was at once the ornament and the victim. He feels that he is in 
the hands of a polished barbarian, who, having possessed himself 
of his writings, threw him into captivity, and branded his name 
with madness: treated, as is justly remarked by Madame De 
Stael, ‘as we would treat the production of mechanical talent, 
valuing the work, while we despise the workman.’ Germany, vol. 


u., p. 170. 3 

We cannot so easily agree with Madame de Stael, that Leonora’s 
character is weak, from motives of prudence. Like Tasso, she 
was doubtless under the Duke’s control. Neither can we believe 
that Tasso’s powerful sensibility is well described, because it is felt 
by the German imagination, It is true, however, that Tasso is a 
subject well adapted to Goethe’s boldest flights; as those few noble 


outbreaks of passion at the close sufficiently testify, from the lips 
of the hero. 


‘I do not know myelf in danger more, 
And to avow it am no more ashamed. 
The helm is broken, and the vessel cracks 
On every side. The bursting planks are torn, 
With force resistless from my feet away ! 
With both my arms I wildly cling to thee; 
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So clings the sailor to the rock at last 
On which his gallant bark has wrecked itself.’—p. 209. 


Madame de Stael is of opinion, that the colouring of the South 
is not well preserved : that all the characters and traits are German. 
That the personages are more busied with the analysis of their own 
characters, than in forwarding the action of the piece :—Tasso is 
made a German poet; and his madness is too metaphysical. Even 
his keen sense of the difficulties attending the usual circumstances, 
is interpreted into a morbid German feeling. 

Of the character of the version before us, we may speak, for the 
most part, in terms of commendation. It is generally faithful, 
tolerably poetical, and enters, in some degree, into the spirit and 
feeling of the subject. It is not, however, free from particular 
faults ; and some of a very serious kind, as we shall shew. _ One 
of these consists in adopting that false and servile system of ad- 
hering to the form and construction of the original, so as often to 
produce an unintelligible and disagreeable inversion of the En- 
glish language. The translator has, moreover, fallen into no few 
inaccuracies, and misinterpretations of the German text; which, 
whether they be referable to casual inadvertency, or want of cor- 
rect command of his subject, we shall not presume to decide. It 
is enough that they exist, as the following list, containing, how- 
ever, only a few of them, will sufficiently testify. He interprets 
the words ‘ Schwerer Dammrung,’ dim twilight, in place of heavier, 
or thicker; twilight being itself ‘dim,’ and the two words as 
used by the author meaning the same thing. Und es ist vortheil- 
haft den Genius Bewirthen :—‘ And entertaining genius profiteth,’ 
p- 6, a line at once obscure from its double meaning, and ill ex- 
pressed. 


‘ Most just in friendship; and ’tis she alone 
That can the whole extent of worth embrace.’-- p. 7. 


In the original, it is Deiner werths, ‘ thy worth,’ alluding di- 
rectly to Tasso. 


‘ Thou hast it still, and hast tt undenied, 
Thy sister and thyself the world reveres 
’Fore all the noble ladies of your time.’ 


Here are two mistakes : Goethe says nothing of undenied ; but 
‘ Thow hast this worth ;—art worthy to the last.’ 

While the line, 
‘ Thou hast it still, and hast it undenied,’—p. 7, 


is neither faithful nor intelligible. Nor can it be correct in con- 

struction to apply the term ‘ladies,’ relative to Tasso and his sister, 

as above. In the German, the word sister, directly precedes that 

of ladies ; and it is correctly expressed : ‘ Thee, with thy sister, the 
o 2 
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world honours, above all the noble ladies of your time.” Speaking 
of Petrarch, we find the line, 


‘ Here Petrarch’s muse was fostered and reared.’—p. 6. 


Goethe, we are sure, never applied the word revered, to the sweet’ 


and‘amatory name of Petrarch: the terms are bewirthet ; gepflegt, 
‘ entertained and cherished.’ 


‘To wander with him, and take part in. all.’—>p. 11. 


These last words are incorrect; ‘ Theil an ihm zu nehmen,’ means 
rather, ‘to share his thoughts,’ or feel interested in all he does. 


‘ Before his fancy in our places flit.’ 


Here is left out the word selisam ; finely, strangely ; well adapted 
in this line to add to the effect. 


‘ His feelings we are forced to share,’ &c. 


The correct version is, ‘ He shares his feelings with us.’—p. 13. 


‘ A gifted man to no small circle owes 
Thanks for his model.’—p. 18. 


should be, ‘ thanks for his cultivation, or formation of mind.’ 


A specimen of awkward inversion, to which we before alluded, 
and which frequently involves the meaning; is as follows : 


‘ Mankind fear they who do not know mankind, 
He who avoids them, will them soon mistake.’—p. 19. 
‘ In that ye know I too have room to spare ;’ 
should be, ‘On my side know ye I can that forbear.’ 
‘ And when ye “ cultivate” and worship us.’—p. 28. 


Here, ‘ cultivate ’ ought to have been rendered, admire or extol ; the 
German term is ‘“‘ bewundert.” 


The translator confuses the following passage, part of which 


should be put in the mouth of Antonio, as an answer to Tasso, who 
says to the former : 


TASSO. 
‘ Receive my welcome too! I hope to reap 
Advantage from the much experienced man.’ 


ANTONIO. 


‘ At least thoul’t find me true, when thou 
From thy world deign’st to cast a look on mine.’—p. 36. 


By the translator these four lines are all strangely enough put 
into the mouth of Tasso; and leave him without any answer from 
Antonio, an indignity to which the poet would not have submitted. 
There is another instance or two of the same kind, which sadly 
perplexes the meaning of the dialogue; and is in truth a mane 
sort of oversight, on the part of the translator. 
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‘Can no feelings more 
With her’s accord— is wit and talent dimmed ?’—p. 55. 


Here the word dimmed ought to be rendered, ‘ extinguished, or 
extinct.’ 


‘ Yet she could trust'to thee, and yet thou hast.’—p. 69. 


This line really means nothing ; and ought to have been rendered, 
‘ She trusted thee, and therefore art thou worthy.’ But these and 
similar mistakes are too numerous, if not too trifling, to pursue ; 
and cannot greatly sully the fair character of the version before us. 
In regard to the minor poems, translated from a variety of lyric 
and other writers, given at the close of the volume, we have little 
to say, and that little not favourable to their character. They are 
neither the best specimens of the poets from whom they are bor- 
rowed, nor the happiest specimens of the translator’s own versions. 
With very few exceptions, mediocrity of talent in both, is the only 
degree of merit to which they can possibly lay any sort of claim. 
They are, moreover, quite out of place ; and must appear to sin- 
“oma disadvantage in Salling after a dramatic poem, like Goethe’s 
orquato Tasso. 





Art. VI. Elements of the History of Philosophy and Science, from 
the earliest Authentic Records, to the Commencement of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Thomas Morell, Author of ‘‘ Studies in History,” &c. 
&c. lvol. 8vo. London: B.J. Holdsworth. 1827. 


Tue, announcement of this work afforded us peculiar pleasure. 
The title is expressive of a design which could not fail, if properly 
executed, of proving eminently useful. We estimate most highly 
compendiums of abstruse branches of human knowledge—subjects 
in general of deep importance, vast extent, and multifarious ramifi- 
cations ; and of. whose histories, diffused through many centuries, 
it is difficult to obtain correct and comprehensive views. Not that 
we are disposed to advocate those “short and easy’ methods of 
attaining ‘“‘ knowledge infinite,”—those “royal roads to mathe- 
matics” which the indolent catch at with avidity. To such we do 
not allude; but to ably executed histories and analyses of philoso- 
phical, scientific, and literary subjects. They are the landmarks, 
maps, and indices of literature; invaluable as auxiliaries and 
guides to students; estimable to the more advanced and excursive 
inquirer, who arranges and methodises his acquisitions by them ; 
and they afford an ever. ready means of refreshing faded know- 
ledge, correcting erroneous opinions, and recalling forgotten facts. 

The execution of a work calculated for purposes so useful and 
important, is not without its difficulties. The author must bring 
to it a mind, master of the subject in all its bearings; an acute and 
enlarged perception of the individual, relative, and collective um- 
portance of the. facts. which. it comprises; and a peculiar clear- 
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ness of intellect, also, to ensure a lucid arrangement, without 
which his labours, however otherwise meritorious, must, in a great 
measure, prove abortive. | 

No one at all conversant with literary subjects, can be ignorant 
of the fatal errors into which authors have been precipitated, by 
implicit reliance on authority in mere matters of fact only. The 
danger is tenfold in cases of opinion. How nice is the task of 
analysing a system of philosophy! How difficult to state, with 
clearness and precision, the result of such researches; and how 
easy, in subjects so abstruse and complicated, to misapprehend, 
after all, that which has been both accurately deduced, and lucidly 
recorded! This is not a case, therefore, in which an author 
should content himself with any second authority whatever, where 
the possibility existed of appealing to the highest. It is to be 
wished that Mr. Morell had always had recourse to more original 
sources of mformation, than Enfield’s History of Philosophy, the 
Ancient Universal History, and the Introductory Dissertations of 
Stuart, Brande, and Playfair, to the Supplement of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Deservedly high as is the reputation of these 
and other works of similar character, copiously quoted what are 
they, after all, but compiled histories and analyses themselves? 
Independent investigation, pushed to the original sources of infor- 
mation, is the basis on which a work of such pretensions as that 
now before us ought properly to stand. 

Mr. Morell’s design has already been applauded, but we must 
be excused if we do not speak so favourably as he would wish us 
of the plan on which it has been executed. He saw two difficul- 
ties; first, that of perplexing the attention of the reader, by 
arranging the histories of Philosophy and Science in exact chro- 
nological order. which would have introduced a multitude of sub- 


jects promiscuously to view, and required a rapid and unnatural 


transfer of the thoughts, backwards and forwards, from one object 
to another. This would, indeed, have produced “‘ confusion worse 
confounded.” So palpable is the absurdity, that a moment’s time 
is too much to waste in exposing the inutility of an elementary 
work so constructed. The second difficulty was, that if the author 
treated all his subjects separately, their connection with the history 
of mankind, and relative bearings on each other, would not be 
perceived. Without rejecting either, Mr. Morell combined these 
plans; and, dividing the whole series of ages into four great 
periods, proposes a retrospect of the Philosophy and Science: 
ist, of Remote Antiquity; 2dly, during the ascendancy of the 
Greeks and Romans; 3dly, of Europe and Asia in the middle 
ages; and, 4thly, from the revival of letters, to the era of Locke 
and Newton. The second division might have been spared; the 
philosophy of the Greeks was indisputably of oriental origin, and 
the Romans copied the Greeks almost implicitly: this division, 


therefore, should have been properly combined with the history 
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of Asiatic and Egyptian literature: The literary history of each of 
the four mentioned periods is subdivided, and we will endeavour to 
make the explanation of the manner in which this is done ‘intelli- 
gible. There is nothing, however, material to complain of yet : but 
the next step is fatal. The period of ‘ Remote Antiquity’ is first 
treated ‘ Geographically,’ that is, ‘according to the relative-posi- 
tions which the several nations occupied in the map of the world ;* 
but, ‘ descending the stream of time,’ a ‘ chronological order’ is 
adopted. -‘ Proceeding still further,’ a sketch of ‘ the history of 
the Sciences, separately, is attempted, under the two great divisions 
of matter and mind.’ Now what is the effect of these complicated 
divisions and subdivisions? Are we desirous of tracing the history 
of Mathematics? It must be collected then from no less'than seven 
different parts of the volume. Astronomy must be hunted through 
thirteen references; Ethics fourteen ; Metaphysics ten; Dialectics 
seven; Hydraulics and Mechanics sir each; Optics four; and 
Pneumatics three! Thus, are subjects split and scattered through 
a volume of 550 pages; a volume designed for reference, and 
chiefly for the benefit and instruction of the young! Here, indeed, 
will ‘ the attention of the youthful reader be perplexed by a mul- 
titude of objects, promiscuously (as a reference to pages proves), 
presented to his view; and by perpetually passing and repassing 
from one department of science to another.’ p. 12, 13. We have, 
in our time, heard of method even in madness: here, surely, we 
have madness in a method. : | 
The question naturally arises, of whether such confusion is not 
unavoidable in a work, that traces, through a long series of years, 
the history of many and varied subjects of simultaneous growth 
and progress? We venture to think that it- might, with ease, 
‘aave been avoided. If Mr. Morell had adopted the first part of 
his arrangement only (with the simple alteration of connecting 
the history of Greek and Roman with that of Oriental literature), 
and given the history of each branch of his subject separately, in 
each of the three great periods,* all those difficulties would‘have 
disappeared which have now evidently perplexed him. While a 
more distinct knowledge of the objects of research would thus 
have been obtained; their relative bearings on each’ other, and’ 
connection with the history of mankind, might also have been more, 
rather than less, strongly marked than they at present are.: The 
close of each division of the subject, would have afforded such 
opportunities as but rarely occur for dissertations on these most 
interesting topics. And here, with propriety, would have cen- 
tred many valuable remarks, scattered’ through the volume, to 
little useful purpose, because they are misplaced, and because 





* 1. Ancient Philosophy and Science. 2. The Philosophy and Science 


of Europe and Asia in the middle Ages. 3. From the revival of’ Lettets 
to the era of Locke and Newton. - 
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their application is always less obvious than it should be, and 
sometimes not obvious at all. : 
_ We have one other objection to Mr. Morell’s plan; and that 
is, the division of his scientific subjects into chronological eras, 
Thus, we have the history of Astronomy and Mathematics from 
640 to 300 A. C., and from 300 A. C. to 400 A. D., in separate 
sections. And in the latter half of the volume, we have, in the 
same way, the histories of Astronomy, Mathematics, Hydrodyna- 
mics, Pneumatics and Optics, from 1600 to 1650; and: from 1650 
to 1700. The necessity of this arrangement will, perhaps, be 
pleaded, the author having designed to carry on his histories 
simultaneously. But this goes to prove the plan of the work 
defective, and cannot instil a chronological division, which is 
both arbitrary and unphilosophical. Philosophy knows no eras 
but the remarkable circumstances in its history. : 
He who views a stately edifice from a short distance, sees its 
individual features in detail, and necessarily forms but very imper- 
fect ideas of their general utility and beauty. Whilst he who takes 
his stand upon a more remote and elevated ground, obtains a clear 
conception of the whole, and justly estimates the relative impor- 
tance of the several parts of which it is composed. Mr. Morell 
has examined philosophy in detail, and much miscalculated the 
relative importance of its several parts. Had he stood on the de- 
sirable elevation, he would have learnt to proportion the length of 
his notices to the consequence of the subjects of them. Medicine 
would have met with more than incidental mention ; and chemist 
would not have been ‘glanced at’ only in little more than half a 
dozen pages, with the running title of ‘ optics’ at the head of half 
of them (447—53). Political science, by which the author himself 
understands ‘ the civil and social relations of mankind,’ is dis- 
missed in seven pages (507—14), and the ancients, singularly 
enough, are here entirely overlooked. A subject of this importance 
required to be treated of in more than one short section, -headed 
‘ Of the Principal Writers on Jurisprudence, who flourished during 
the 16th and 17th centuries,’ part 4, c. 4, s. 8. Its history ine 
have been regularly traced, if Mr. Morell had here paid that defer- 
ence to the opinion of Dugald Stewart, which he has on so many 
other occasions shewn. | 
Mr. Morell also often appears as insensible of the relative import- 
ance of the different portions of those subjects which he does treat at 
length, as he is of the relative importance of the subjects them- 
selves: he sometimes bestows as many words on “a riband as a 
Raphael,” and but rarely marks, with sufficient strength, the grand 
epochs in the histories. of philosophy and science, or explains, with 
sufficient clearness, the nature and effect of those discoveries which 
constitute its eras. He has also, we think, judged ill in entering 
at all on the subject of biography. His notices are necessarily 
short, and, consequently, unsatisfactory : they break the thread of 
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the history which is. the proper subject of the page, and occupy a 
space that would have been devoted with. infinitely more advan- 
tage to an extended view of the specific object of the volume, which 
we take to be, the history of the mind of man, and not of man him- 
self. When an author confines himself to space, he should first 
do justice to the substantive object of his work ; he may then, if 
he pleases, take some license: but all extraneous matter is imper- 
tinent, whilst the main design is imperfectly accomplished. 

Much, therefore, as we approve of the design of the work before 
us, and willingly as we bear testimony to the various and accurate 
information it comprises, we cannot, as a whole, speak of the ‘ Ele- 
ments of the history of philosophy and science,’ in those terms of 
praise, which it would have afforded us pleasure to have done. Its 
execution does not evince the presence of that master-mind neces- 
sary for the adequate completion of a task so extensive, difficult 
and delicate. e anticipated, and had a right to anticipate, a 
beautiful, harmonious, and comprehensive epitome of the history 
of the human mind, in its connection with philosophy and science, 
and, we regret to say, that we have been disappointed. 





Art. VII. Scenes and Occurrences in Albany and Caffer-land, South 
Africa. 8vo. pp.214. London: Marsh. 1827. 


Tuis little volume appears with much propriety after Mr. Thomp-. 
son’s travels in Southern Africa*. Although that gentleman b 
no means overlooked the natural aspect of the districts throu 
which his journey led him, or the manners and condition of the 
native tribes whom he encountered on his way, yet he left many 
outlines of scenery-to be filled up, many traits of character to be 
completed, which required more minute and Depron attention 

than he was enabled to bestow upon them. e do not mean to 
assert, that our wishes in this respect have been entirely realised in 
the work now before us. It is, indeed, too brief to accomplish any 
such purpose. The ‘scenes’ which it presents to us are little more 
than pencil sketches, and the ‘ occurrences’ which it relates, dis- 
play upon the whole more of the personal enterprise of the author, 
than of the circumstances of thg country where they happened.. 
Yet imperfectly as the work may have been executed, it tends in a 
considerable degree to familiarise the reader with many parts of 
Albany and Caffer-land, of which his previous notions must have 
been very faint, if not altogether erroneous, unless indeed he may 
have visited them in his proper person. 

We are happy to find our author confirming the opinion, which 

we have long presumed to entertain of the native South-African 
tribes. We have lifted up our voices against the cruelties which 


————— 





* For an account of which, see the M. R., vol. v., ps 192. 
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have been committed’ against that people, under the perverted 
sanction of our colonial laws; as it very plainly appeared to our 
apprehension, that whatever crimes they may have perpetrated, 
were much more to be attributed to the harsh, and frequently in- 
human, policy which was adopted towards them, both by their 
Dutch and British masters, than to any incorrigible propensity to 
wickedness, inherent in their own nature. We are now told, and 
we only regret that it was not known and acted upon fifty years 
ago, that the tribes in question, ‘do not appear to be the sangui- 
nary, vindictive, and ferocious monstere heretofore described and 
supposed ; on the contrary, they seem to be capable of receiving, 
and justly appreciating, the blessings of civilization ; to possess 
kindly feelings, and to be susceptible of gratitude for favours re- 
ceived, as well as deserving of confidence bestowed.’ Yet it is of 
such a race of men, thus honestly and favourabiy described, that 
even within the last-five or six years, tens and twentys, and even 
thirtys have been shot at a time, by a summary order of some local 

— 

‘The natives of this part of Africa,’ we further learn, with great 
satisfaction, ‘are a fine race of people, infinitely superior in phy- 
sical energies and in manly appearance, to the other tribes of that 
quarter of the globe, and possessing mental capabilities which may 
hereafter render them a flourishing and happy people.’ Our author 
justly supposes, however, that in order to prepare them for so high 
a destiny, they must previously be instructed in the precepts of 
Christianity, as well as in the arts of civilization. But he is much 
mistaken, if he believes that the first of these two essential prelimi- 
naries is to be effected by the missionaries, who are at present wan- 
dering or settled in that country. As yet, they appear to have 
done very little in the way of their vocation, notwithstanding the 
immense sums of money which they cost to the society that em- 
ploys them. Much, however, may be expected from the Caffers 
as well as the other tribes being placed in more frequent contact 
with the British colonists ; and the beneficial consequences which 
may be derived from this source, would, we think, be accelerated 
and ensured, by depriving the local magistrates of the summary 
jurisdiction which they have long so improperly exercised over the 
native population. 

_,We are desired by the author, who by the way does not appear, 
to be very deeply initiated in the mysteries of book-making, or in 
the niceties of style, not to expect from him ‘ either a statistical or 
agricultural account of the new settlement ;’ but a description of 
‘ things as they appeared to a traveller, anxious to behold a country 
but little known, solicitous for amusement, and desirous of informa- 
tion relative to.the scenes within his view.’ He proceeded with a 
party of his countrymen from Cape Town to Algoa bay, in the com- 
mencement of the Cape summer of 1825 (two years later than 
M. Thompson’s first excursion). After landing at fort Elizabeth, 
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they bent their way towards the pleasant village of Uitenhage on: 
foot, while their baggage was conveyed in a waggon drawn 
oxen. They were surprised by meeting on the ‘a coach wi 
four horses, which belonged to a merchant in the neighbourhood— 
a feature in the scene that speaks very highly for its prosperity. 
Game they encountered in great abundance, consisting chiefly of 
partridges and deer, and ‘ the pride of the plain, the spring buck,’ 

‘The latter, which are extremely timid, are about the size of. the com- 
mon deer, and of the same colour, with a white stripe on each side, and a 
black stripe along the back, which they have the power of closing and 
expanding. They take their name from the amazing springs which they 
make over paths, rocks, or any thing that obstructs their way; and it is | 
done in a singularly graceful manner, the head bowed, the legs hanging, 
and the body curved, so that the animal appears as if suspended in the air; 
the fleetest greyhound only, can overtake them. It is very amusing to see 
their contemptuous treatment of all other pursuers; they allow them to 
come near, then give a bound and a snort, and trot off to a little distance, 
when they expand the hair on their backs, and appear quite white. They 
are very destructive to the corn, and are seen on farms in numerous 
herds.’——pp. 6, 7. 


Farther on, lions, panthers, and leopards, are met, and jackalls 
and hyenas are heard traversing a country, which we regret that 
our author does not describe in a more detailed manner. The 
prospect from Addo’s height, raerietage Algoa bay and the belt of 
mountains which stretch from it as far as Cape Town, must bé 
singularly magnificent. Our traveller says as much, but he leaves. 
us to imagine the remainder. Indeed, he declares that‘the whole 
country from that height beyond the Sunday river is so beautiful 
that ‘it is almost impossible to give an adequate idea of its varied. 
charms.’ That is to say, in other words, that it demanded a little 
more labour than he was disposed to employ upon it ; the sketch 
of the scenery which he has given, required only to be filled u 
with a few more characteristic touches, in order to be intelligible 
as well as picturesque. 


‘The road is smoother than any gravelled walk, being of a strong, sandy 
texture ; veins of stone are occasionally found across the road. Clumps 
of shrubs with various shades of green, some blooming, others seeding, 
geraniums with various creepers ascending the stems, then falling grace- 
fully down the branches, the beautiful plumage of the birds dazzling in the 
sun’s rays, a bush buck darting now and then from one shrubbery to an- 
other, altogether form the most enchanting scenery imagination can depict.. 
When we reflect that all this is nature, that no human being ever tilled 
the ground, or altered the face of it since the creation of the world, ‘the 
mind is filled with an association of ideas, interesting and sublime.’— 
p- 10. | 

Such descriptions signify little. They are so vague that they 
leave the reader just as wise as he was before. Our authors 
much more happy in his picture of a Dutch boor and his family, 
whom he and his companions overtook travelling up the country. 
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.«‘ The party consisted of the old boor, his wife, two sons, and a daughter ; 
they. had two waggons, and had travelled 300 miles. The boor immediately 
advanced before us, saying ‘‘kan gy Hollandsch sprecken myn heer?” 
We scarcely knew enough of the language to make ourselves understood, 
but were well pleased at finding that one of the sons could talk “ much 
English,” having resided for some time at Graham’s town. : 

‘ One of the waggons was filled with turkeys, geese, ducks, fowls, orang 
and fruit trees of various descriptions, all to be exchanged for articles of 
clothing, tea, sugar, and any other little necessaries that may be required, 
In fact, all they sell is immediately laid out in this manner—money, the 
source of all evil, having no value in their pastoral life. Distance to them 
is no consideration ; the boor puts his vroww and hinders into the waggon, 
lights his pipe, and sets off to travel five hundred miles, with as much 
ease as we should ten in Englaad. 

- © We were particularly struck with the appearance of the noble oxen 
that drew their waggons. The farmers pride themselves on their cattle 
being well matched, as to colour and form. Several Devon bulls have 
been imported, and some black from Holland ; these are called, as well as 
their produce, Vaderland, or Fatherland, and are certainly the best formed. 
The native cattle have extremely long branching horns, and long legs, 
and are not so valuable as the crossed: the difference was very striking 
between them, and the boor shewed me with great satisfaction twelve 
black oxen, that drew the waggon he travelled in, all of the cross breed, 
for which he had given forty pounds. . 

. ‘The waggon is a long narrow vehicle, and not calculated to carry a 
very great weight ; it is however well adapted to the country, for although 
the roads are excellent, the deep water gullies, in some parts almost per- 
pendicular, would soon snap the wheels and the pole in sunder, if there 
was not very good play. It is covered with a tilt of rush matting, and 
‘over that, canvas. 

‘A Dutchman never seems in a hurry: he carries his mutton, dried beef, 
and bread, with his blanket, in a large chest, on which he sits to drive, and 


with his pipe jogs on contentedly, now and then calling out ‘‘ Trae, Trae.” 


—His little Hottentot leader joins him, if there are other waggons before 
him, and only gets down to lead them down the hill; or, if they gallop off, 
as soon as he gets hold of the reins, which are .attached to the two first 
oxen, he leads them zig-zag, or throws mud or dust at them, crying out in 
a sharp shrill tone till they stop. His whip measures thirty-five feet, 
which he seldom uses, but when he does it is with effect, cutting with ease 
even the foremost of the spann* ; it is then laid along the top of the wag- 
gon. He has besides a smaller one which he calls his good doctor; it is 
made of the skin of the buffalo, or the hippopotamus ; this is applied at a 
short pull, and whether it is owing to the whip, or the nature of the animal, 
they:are wonderfully tractable, and although one hundred might be let out 
to graze together, that never before met, they are never known to fight. 

...* The young farmers amused themselves with rustic games; their ruddy 
complexions and dress even, reminded us of such scenes at our country 
fairs ; they are tall and athletic, and were dressed in a round blue or white 
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jacket, with tanned yellow sheep’s skin pantaloons, very slight shoes, and 
no stockings.'—pp. 12—15. 
\ 


Graham’s Town is the head quarters of the military, stationed 
on the frontier, chiefly for the purpose of protecting. the colo- 
nists from the Caffers, who were, not many years since, a for- 
midable enemy. Latterly, however, means have been: resorted to 
for conciliating them, which have been attended with considera- 
ble success. Monthly fairs have been established, at which they 
are encouraged to attend, and to barter such commodities as they 
possess, consisting chiefly of ivory, gum, elephants’ teeth, mats 
and baskets, for beads, buttons, and other showy English trifles, 
which they hold in high estimation. It is said that their rush 
baskets are so closely made, that they may be used for holdin 
liquids—a perfection in the manufacture of such articles, in whick 
we believe they are unrivalled. It seems that they have not as yet 
sey a taste for our cotton fabrics. hy : 

rom Graham’s Town, our author proceeded with a large party 
of pleasure to the Great Fish river. ‘The day fixed for our excur- 
sion, he observes, ‘ was peculiarly favourable: but this heavenly 
climate is at all times calculated to heighten the enjoyments of 
these interesting expeditions. The glass is seldom up to eighty- 
four, and if it is, the heat is not overpowering ; there is always ‘a 
fine invigorating air which blows from the sea, and induces to exer- 
cise.’ The party took an abundance of the choicest fish, and 
afterwards made an excursion up the kap. 


‘No shrubberies can be formed with greater art than those on the banks 
of this delightful little river, on which are to be seen a profusion of flowers, 
and berries of the brightest and most varied colours. The gaudy and 
singular strelitza regina grows here in greater luxuriance than we had ever 
yet seen it; and on the craggy hills, the chandelier aloe expands. its 
radiant branches.’—p. 49. 


_ We must not omit to notice a very interesting account of the 
¢ndicator, or honey-bird, which our author received on this oceasion. 


‘Two miles farther we came to a shoal, and satisfied ourselves that our 
voyage must end here; and we resolved on returning to a beautiful spot 
that we had selected for taking our repast, and where we amused ourselves 
with exploring every part; we had no patlis but those formed by: the 
baboons. At the end of one we discovered a rude but very ingenious 
scaffolding, made by the Hottentots to obtain honey from the hive. ‘ The 
rock overhung its base so much, that very great labour and skill’ were 
required, and risk incurred, in fixing and tying with strips of bark the 
poles and branches of trees. Their reward may literally be said to: be 
sweet.—The manner of finding it is very singular, as related’to' us by one 
of our party who had accompanied a Hottentot in search of some: The 
Hottentot went to a place that he thought likely to contain the hives, and 
immediately whistled with a sort of call that the honey-bird or indicator 
is accustomed to, when the little feathered attendant made its appearance, 
chirping loudly and hovering about them; it then flew forward, still chirp- 
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ing and watching to see if they followed. It tried twice to lead them 
across a kloof, flying back and again forward to entice them to follow ; 
they however not liking to go that way, and the Hottentot continuing to 
whistle the call, the bird at length flew back, and led another way, still 
watching and chirping to them to follow him, which they now did, and 
very soon it hovered over a place in the rock, where on searching, they 
found a hive full of honey; the bird immediately perched in a bush over 
them, and waited patiently till they had taken the honey, when it flew 
down, and took possession of the nest, and eat what was left for it. 

The honey-bird is rather larger than a sparrow, with brown feathers, 
The quantity of honey taken every year is immense, and its flavour is very 
delicious. The bees seldom or never sting, if they are not hurt. The 
Hottentot is very particular in his manner of leaving the honey for the 
bird, as he says that it will then remémber him, and lead him another time 
in preference to any other person.’—p. 50, 51. 


The scenery in the neighbourhood of the Kleine-Mondjes, 
whither our author was invited on another party of pleasure, is 
described as remarkably beautiful. The Kleine Mondjes are two 
rivers, or rather lakes, now called the Lyndock and the Wellington, 
which communicate with the sea, through subterraneous passages. 


A repast was prepared for the party, in the bosom of a wood at 
some distance, and it must be admitted that their salle-a-manger 
was superb in the extreme. 


‘ The scene now before us was of a most picturesque as well as animat- 
ing nature. The company were all assembled ; the tables were arranged 
in a fanciful manner, and decorated with flowers of every hue :—pieces of 
the fallen rock, and broken branches of trees, formed benches, and in this 
manner we sat down to a luxurious repast. A cask of wine was fastened 
to the rock by garlands of evergreens, and though the “‘ regal purple juice” 
flowed at pleasure, its votaries only took sufficient to recruit their spirits 
after the fatigues of the day. 

‘ The dazzling plumage of the birds continually attracted the attention ; 
and I particularly remarked two sprews of a dark though glossy green, 
that when they met the sun’s rays were of exquisite beauty: they had a 
nest on a ledge of rock hanging over the lake, with young ones in it, and 
regardless of our presence from time to time darted down to feed them.. 

‘ The dwarf coral tree presented a most brilliant appearance, with nu- 
merous birds clinging to its branches. The sugar bird, of a dark green, 
hangs pendant by its legs, and never leaves the tree till the flowers fade. 
The lori is also attracted to it.—There are great varieties of the king-fisher, 
and the woodpeckers have very beautiful plumage. The nests of many 
are really wonderful structures; almost all are pendant to the extremities 
of branches, frequently over pools of water: twenty and thirty are seen 
together, tremulously waving with every breath of air; and they have all 
long tubes, or some similar protection, to guard them from monkies or 
snakes. Paroquets frequent the woods in flocks, as the wild fruits ripen 
in their different seasons, and perch in the noble coralodendrum tree. The 
taylor bird when making its nest, hangs from the tree ; the female supplies 
him with long grass, with which he actually sews the nest, inserting his 
beak as a needle, and pulling it out again till his thread is used ; he then 
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rests himself on the nest till he gets a further supply. A species of lark 
builds in deep grass, neatly platting it as an arbour over him. 

‘The dinner ended—we quitted this romantic scene, and re-assembled 
in a temporary room, erected for the occasion in a round clump of bush, 
The centre had been cleared out; posts were erected in the form of a mar- 
quee; the sides covered with matting ; the roofs with canvas, impene- 
trable to sun or rain; round this room were festooned wreaths of ever- 
greens and flowers, so exquisitely formed by nature for the purpose, that 
the whole appeared the work of art. Interspersed among these wreaths 
were stuffed birds of every plumage; the little sugar bird, as we had seen 
it in the day clinging to the bright scarlet flower of the coral tree, hada 
most natural and beautiful effect. | 

‘When night drew in, this gay parterre was brilliantly lighted up, and 
dancing commenced, and was kept up with spirit till day-light appeared.’— 
pp. 68-- 73.. 


It is well known, that beautiful and various as are the birds of 
southern Africa, nature has denied a musical voice to all of them, 
with the exception of the Cape canary. ‘Some few surprise us 
occasionally, with a similarity of note to the European, but it 
ends there; and the listener waits in vain for a continuation. 
Fancy might lead one to imagine they were learning to sing, or 
had been to Europe, and only recollected a part of what they had 
heard.’ : 

After a visit to the Kowie river, our traveller commenced his 
journey into the interor, by way of Somerset. Here the. country 
presented a very different aspect from that which he had hitherto 
seen. Grass of every kind disappeared ; and nothing but barren, 
rugged, stony hills, with here and there a patch of stunted heath, 
formed the monotonous landscape. From the sea, towards the 
north, there is a continued ascent, which is said to extend to more 
than twenty degrees. But all this portion of South Africa has 
been so much better described by Mr. Thompson, that we shall 
not follow our author through it. We shall content ourselves with 
his account of a lion hunt; which is indeed imperfectly described, 
but which, nevertheless, will afford the reader some idea of that 
noble and adventurous chase. It is merely necessary to premise 
that our traveller was at this time in the Tambookie country, and 
that the hunters consisted of a large party, arranged, as is usual 
on such occasions, in two divisions. 


‘Mr. S., Mr. R., and ourselves, were to cross the plain about the 
centre, and beat for him amongst the grass —Diederik was our leader. The 
other party were to skirt the base of the mountain, about which grew a 
few tall mimosas, and to keep in an even line with us, about half a mile 
distant. In this way we were crossing an extensive plain, divided Py a 
aa rolling stream, over which we passed, called by the boors the Klip 

ontein. , 

‘ One division continued the route, and by this means got a head of the 
other. The mountains seemed to ‘meet just before us, but as we ap- 
proached we saw a pretty wide opening through which we passed, when 
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another valley or plain of similar character, but of much greater extent, was 
presented to our view. Here all animated nature seemed collected, and 
to reign unmolested ! The signal was, however, soon given, that man, the 
destroyer, was approaching, and all the various animals, with snorts and 
bounds, began to collect in bodies, gnoos, harte-beests, quaggas, spring 


‘bucks, and roe bucks. 


‘Mr. S. had chased in: the direction of the mimosas, trenching on the 
ground which our comrades were to take; he was getting closer to his 
object, and was about to dismount a second time, when his eyes glanced 
on the long wished for game—an enormous lion! He was walking majes- 
tically slow—but when Mr. S. gave the tallyho to us, he couched, and 
seemed inclined to wait, but soon afterwards cantered off to the mimosas, 

‘ In a few seconds we were all up, at least our division.—The first object 
was to prevent him from climbing the mountain, we therefore rode through 
the mimosas, about three hundred yards from where he had entered, and 
got between him and the heights. Diederik Muller, and Mr. S., with their 
servants and led horses, then rode round the little grove, whilst we were 
stationed where we first.entered. The grove was hardly five hundred 
yards in length, and twenty in breadth, consequently we could by this 
arrangement command the whole of it. | : 

“True to our engagement, as well as heartily wishing their assistance, 
we waited for the other party. The other part of our division having rode 
round the grove, came up opposite to us, but at a distance, and as we saw 
them dismount we did the same. Onr situation was not very enviable; 
we had but one large gun, but Mr. Rennie, who carried it, was perfectly 
collected.. We were talking to each other rather in a whisper, when Mr. 
Rennie very coolly said, ‘* Listen, the gentleman is grumbling.”—The 
sound was so very like distant thunder, that we doubted it, but at the same 
moment I caught a glimpse of the lion walking away not. a hundred and 
fifty yards from us, and he must have been previously still nearer to us 
than we had calculated.. I gave the alarm, which was echoed to our 
friends, who in an instant mounted and rode up to the lower end, calling 
upon us to advance. We were moving down to gain a position on a little 
height, when a gun was fired, followed by four more. This convinced us 
our other division had joined. 

‘ We thought there would have been an end to our sport before it had 
well” begun: but on the contrary, the shots were fired not only to prevent 
him leaving the copse, but to prove their guns, for a miss-fire is frequently 
of consequence. ‘The last shot had the effect of turning him, and 'we now 
had a full view of him returning to the centre, whisking his tail about, and 
treading among the smaller bushes as if they had been grass, reminding us 
most forcibly of the paintings we had seen of this majestic animal. 

‘ We had. hardly begun to tie our horses, when the Hottentots stationed 
on the hill, cried out that the lion was running off, at. the lower end, 
where he had attempted to escape before. We were on horseback in a 
second, but the lion had got a-head; we had him however in full view, as 
there was nothing to intercept it. Off he scampered.—-The Tambookies 
who had just come up, and mixed amongst us, could scarcely clear them- 
selves of our horses ; and their dogs howling and barking—we hallooing— 
the lion still in full view, making for a small copse, about a mile distant— 
and the number and variety of the antelopes on our left, scouring off in 
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different directions, formed one of the most animating spectacles. the 
annals of sporting could produce. : iad 

‘ Diederik and Mr. S. being on very spirited horses, were the foremost, 
and we wondered to see them pass on in a direction different from the. 
copse where we had seen the lion take covert. Christian gave.us the ~ 
signal to dismount, when we were, as well as could be judged, about two 
hundred yards from the copse. He desired us to be quick in tying the 
horses, which was done as fast as each came up. And now the die wag 
cast—there was no retreating. We were on lower ground than the lion, 
with not a bush around us. Diederik and Mr. 8. had now turned thei 
horses, for, as we afterwards learned, they had been run off with 
consequence of their bridles having broken. ‘The plan was, to advanceé:in 
a body, leaving our horses with the Hottentots, who were to keep their 
backs towards the lion, fearing they should become unruly at-the-sight 
of him. 

‘ All these preparations occupied but.a few seconds, and they were not 
completed—when we heard him growl, and imagined he was. making off 
again :—but nd—as if to retrieve his character from suspicion of cowardice 
for former flight, he had made up his mind in turn to attack us. To the 
growl succeeded a roar, and in the same instant we saw him bearing: down 
upon us, his eye-balls glistening with rage. We were unprepared ; his 
motion was so rapid, no one could take aim—and he furiously darted at 
one of our horses, whilst we were at their heads, without a possibility of 
preventing it. The poor horse sprung forward, and with the force of the 
action wheeled all the horses round with him. The lion likewise wheeled, 
but immediately couched at less than ten yards from us. Our left flank 
thus became exposed, and on it fortunately stood C. Mullerand Mr. Rennie..: 
What an anxious moment! For a few seconds we saw the monster at this. 
little distance, resolving as it were, on whom he should first spring. Never. 
did I long so ardently to hear the report of a gun. We looked at them 
aiming, and then at the lion. Jt was absolutely necessary to give a mortal. 
blow, or the consequences might perhaps be fatal to some one of the party. 
A second seemed a minute. At length Christian fired; the under-jaw of the 
lion dropped,—blood gushed from his mouth, and he turned round with a 
view to escape. Mr. Rennie then shot him through the spine,—and he fell. 

‘At this moment he looked grand. beyond expression. Turning again 
towards us, he rose upon his fore feet,—his snk. bleeding, his eyes flash- 
ing vengeance. He attempted to spring at us ;—bat his hind legs denied 
him assistance ;—he dragged them a little space, when Stephanus put a 
final period his to existence, by shooting him through the brain. He was a 
noble animal, measuring nearly twelve feet from the nose to the tip of. the. 
tail.’—pp. 142 151. , 


Our author next made a short excursion into the Caffer country ; 
but in his description of it, though lively and characteristic, we meet 
with nothing that has not been touched upon, with at least equal: 
effect, by former writers. We should have been tempted to. tran- 
cribe his account of one of those monthly Caffer. fairs to which. 
we have above alluded, had we not already given a sufficient num-, 
ber of extracts from the volume, to make the reader acquainted, 
with its general merits. : tf 
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In a work which frequently discloses a cultivated mind, we have 
been surprised to find many instances of inelegant, or rather neg- 
ligent style. Sentences sometimes follow each other, ending with 
the same word, and the same expressions are unnecessarily re- 
newet in different members of the same period. But the most 


isagreeable fault of the author, in this respect, is his unaccount-: 


able propensity to substitute, without any occasion, the pronoun 
that for which. Where such a substitution tends to give the grace 
of variety to composition, it is not only authorised, but to be 
recommended. On the contrary, where it is not necessary for 
that purpose, it weakens, and often confuses the context. 





Art. VIII. Mémoires Anecdotiques sur l’Interieur du Palais, et sur 
quelques Evénemens de l’Empire, depuis 1805 jusqu’ au ler Mai, 
1814, pour servir a ’ Historie de Napoleon. Par L. F. J. De Bausset, 
Ancien Préfet du Palais Imperial. 2 vols. 8vo, Paris.;: Baudouin 
Fréres. London: Treuttel & Wiirtz. 1827. 


In examining the merits of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Life of Napoleon,” 
we resisted the temptation, and disclaimed the easy purpose of 
making up a paper out of mere ‘ gossipping extracts’ from its con- 
tents: we now intend to indemnify our readers for our forbearance 
on that occasion, by culling from the work before us as many 
- amusing particulars relative to the same extraordinary personage, 

as its pages can supply, and our limits admit. Monsieur de Baus- 
set is the very prince of small biographers—the Boswell of the im- 
perial palace. His intellect is just of that microscopic quality, 
which is properly busied on trifles; and we shall not refuse its aid 
in observing some of the daily circumstances and minor particulars 
of his hero’s character. Of the private life and domestic habits of 
Napoleon, Sir Walter Scott’s work, voluminous and detailed as it 
is hah afforded a .very imperfect illustration; and these volumes 
are not without some interest.and value, of a certain kind, in sup- 
plying the deficiency. 


M. de Bausset’s situation about the person of Buonaparte, ap-. 


pears to have given him full opportunity for that minute observa- 
tion, the results of which it has here been his pride and his delight 
to record. We gather from him that he is the nephew of the, 
cardinal of his name, the biographer of Bossuet and-_ Fene- 
lon ; that he. was appointed, in the beginning of 1805, soon after 
Napoleon’s coronation, to the office of prefect of the palace, ‘ the 
functions of which consisted in a service of honour, and in the 
superintendence of part of the household administration, under: 
the-orders of the grand marshal ;’ and that he thus became, during: 
nearly ten years, the' attendant of the emperor, both at the court 
of the Tuileries, and in his various expeditions into Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and Russia. After Buonaparte’s first abdication, in 1814, 
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M. de Bausset attached himself to the service of the empress 
Maria Louisa, and being employed in her suite for about two years, 
never saw his master again: but, except during the last ephemeral 
drama of the Hundred Days, his relation shews him to have been 


little separated from Napoleon’s person throughout the whole me- 


morable period of the imperial reign. M. le Prefet du Palais may, 


therefore, naturally be presumed to have known his master well,. 
under those familiar circumstances in which it has been said, that. 


‘no man is a hero to his valet de chambre;” and he has noted all 
the little particulars of Napoleon’s ordinary mode of life with a 
scrupulous precision, which is at least very entertaining. His pic-. 
ture is not an unpleasing one: for it has a general air of truth and. 
sincerity ; and his recollections breathe that warmth of attachment 
with which the French emperor seems, above most other great men, 
to have inspired all his personal servants. This is not the less 
true, because in the hour of his adversity ‘ friends and retainers 


dropt from him like leaves from the fading tree ;’ for what was | 


there in such a desertion out of the roy am and ungrateful course 
of human fortune and human nature? But the affection which 
M. de Bausset bears to his memory, is honourable alike to its ob- 


ject and to himself. There may be some harmless vanity mingled 


in its exhibition: but the tribute, however extravagantly partial, 
must be disinterested; and it is one, assuredly, which can no 
longer minister to the hope of courtly favour, or political advance- 
ment. ‘ 

The earnestness with which M. de Bausset has dwelt upon the 
most minute pointe of his idol’s manners ; on what he ate and what 
he drank, ‘and how he dressed—- even to the important record, that 
he could not endure a tight shoe, and shaved with one hand,— 
may enable us to measure with a smile, the scale of the worthy 
prefect’s mind and observation. But amidst this grave trifling, he 
is only labouring in his vocation ; and, as the toilet and the dinner 
are equally component scenes of the ‘interior of the palace, we 
still permit him to marshal us, not fastidiously disdaining to listen, 
and certainly not unamused, through all the details of his ceremo- 
nious office. He only becomes tiresome and dull, when he is seized 
with the ambition of. itical discussion ; and the least endurable 
portion of his work, is that in which he enters into the question 
of Buonaparte’s iniquitous invasion of the- Spanish Peninsula. 
Here he only copies a number of letters and state-papers, which 
have been a thousand times copied and published before ; and he 
occupies full half of his first volume in repeating the often-told tale 
of the ‘affair of the Escurial,’ of the subsequent transactions be- 
tween Charles IV. and his son Ferdinand, and of the insidious 
interference of Napoleon; all which so scandalously revealed both 
the wretched imbecility of the faineans princes of Spain, and the 
pertidious ambition of the French emperor. 

Throughout this story, M.de Bausset is verily “ as tedious as isa 
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tited horse :” but, indeed, of political history altogether it must 
be confessed, that he is a marvellously proper chronicler and judge, 
Thus, against the assertion, that Napoleon was at all ambitious, he 
solemnly protests: it now appears, that every war of the emperor 
was purely defensive; that for all the commotions and disputes 
which’ agitated Europe throughout his reign, his enemies alone 
were to blame; and that, like the charge of the wolf in the fable, 
they were the disturbers of the waters, when he desired only peace- 
ably to drink. ‘ It follows, necessarily,’ quoth M. le Prefet (vol. i., 
p- 79), ‘from all that I have said, whether of Prussia, or of Aus- 
tria, or of Russia, or of Naples, or of Spain, that these powers 
always began the aggression, and that that which the enemies of 
Napoleon style ambition in him, was never more than the legiti- 
mate calculation of defence. Jf he had been ambitious, would he 
have restored her possessions to Prussia? would he have three 
times restored to Austria her hereditary states, which were his by the 
right of conquest? and if he had been so far ambitious as to Nave 
kept what his sword had won,’ would he ever have perished on the 
deadly rock of St. Helena ?’ In this reasoning Partridge might pro- 
bably have found a non sequitur ; but, certes, it is not within our 
Se seriously to controvert it. We only quote it for a sample of 

.de Bausset’s political creed ; and that his belief of historical facts, 
which did not pass under his own eye, has had much the same goodly 
foundation, may be learnt from the perfect gravity of one assertion, 
among others, that (vol. ii., p. 227), at the battle of Toulouse, 
‘the British left twenty-seven thousand men killed and wounded 
on the field, a number equal to that of the whole French army 
under Soult !!’ But we turn from the unprofitable task of recount- 
‘ing all M. de Bausset’s obliquities of political judgment and mis- 
apprehension of historical events, to the nug@ canora, in’ which 
he is more in his element, which he has so well sung, 


| ‘ Et quortim pars magna fuit.” | 
We begin with his account of the every-day. life of the emperor: 


‘ Every morning at nine o’clock the emperor issued from his chamber, 
dressed as he intended to remain throughout theday. The officers of his 
household on duty were first admitted, and received their orders for the 
day; immediately ‘afterwards, the grandes entrées were received. These 
consisted of persons of the highest rank, who were entitled to that honour 
by their functions, or by special favour. The officers of the imperial 
household, not on duty, had alike the privilege of admission. Many who 
now seem to have forgotten it, then attached great value to this flattering — 
distinction. Napoleon addressed himself to every person in turn, and 
listened obligingly to whatever each had to say. Having finished his 
round, he bowed, and every one retired ; but it often happened, that those 
persons who wished to speak with him in private, waited until the rest had 


withdrawn, and, then approaching the emperor, remained alone with hun, 
and cbtained the desired moment of audience. ‘ | 


At half-past nine, Napoleon’s breakfast was served. The prefect 0 
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the palace came to announce it, preceded bim into the saloon where he 
was to breakfast, and attended alone during the repast with the miaitre- 
d’hétel, who performed all the details of waiting. spoegn breakfasted 
on a little mahogany stand, covered with a napkin. e prefect of the 
palace remained, his hat under his arm, standing near this small table. 
Temperate as it was possible for a man to be,, Napoleon often p no 
more than eight minutes over his breakfast. But when he felt the desire 
to close his cabinet, as he sometimes said with a smile, his breakfast was 
prolonged for a considerable time ; and, on these occasions, nothing could 
equal the gentle gaiety and the charm of his conversation. His expres- 
sions were rapid, pointed, and picturesque. I owe to those occasions of 
my attendance, the most agreeable hours of my life. I very often pro- 
posed to him to receive during his breakfast, a few individuals to whom he 
was wont to accord this favour. These were in general savans of the first 
order, such as M. Monge, Bertholet, the famous chemist, Costaz, superin- 
tendent of crown buildings, Denon, director of the Egyptian museum, 
and Corvisart. Among these nien, celebrated for their talents, were also 
MM. David, Gérard, Isabey, Talma, Fontaine, his chief architect, and others. 
Some of them are still living; and I am sure they will agree with me, that 
nothing could equal the grace and amiability of Napoleon. Gifted with 
a tich intellect, superior intelligence, and extraordinary tact, it was in 
these moments of freedom and sprightly conversation, that he most uston- 
ished and enchanted. . 

‘ Returning to his cabinet, Napoleon transacted business with his mi- 
nisters and directors-general, who arrived with their port-folios. These 
different labours lasted until six in the evening, and were never inter- 
rupted, except on the days when the councils of ministers or of state were 
held. Dinner was regularly served at six o’clock. At the Tuileries, and 
at St. Cloud, their majesties dined alone, except on Sundays, when the 
whole of the imperial family were admitted to the banquet: the emperor, 
the empress, and madame mére, being seated in arm chairs, and the other 
kings, queens, princes, and princesses, occupying common chairs only. 
There was only one course, removed by the dessert ;-the most simple 
viands were those which Napoleon preferred. He never drank any other 
wine than Chambertin, and seldom drank it pure. The dinner usuall 
lasted from fifteen to twenty minutes. He never drank liqueurs of any kind. 
He habitually took two cups of pure coffee; one in the morning after his 
breakfast, and the other after his dinner. All that has been said of his ex- 
cessive use of this beverage is false and ridiculous. During the dinner, 
the prefect of the palace had only to superintend the service and to reply 
to such questions as might be addressed to him. 

_* On returning to the saloon, a page presented io the emperor a silver- 
gilt waiter, on which were a cup and a sugar-basin. The chief officer in 
attendance poured out the coffee; the empress took the emperor’s cup; 
the page and the chief officer retired; I waited until the empress had 
pees out the coffee into the saucer, and had presented it to Napoleon: it 

ad so often happened to this prince to forget to take it at the proper 
time, that the empress Josephine, and after. her, the empress Maria 
Louisa, had recourse to this gallant expedient to remedy his abstraction. 

‘I retired: shortly afterwards the. emperor returned into his cabinet to 
continue his labours, ‘‘ for seldom,” as he observed, ‘‘ did he leave until 
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the morrow, that which should be done to-day.” The empress descended 
to her apartments by a private stair-case : she entered into her saloon, and 
there found the ladies of her suite in attendance, and a few other pri- 
vileged ladies and officers of her household. Card-tables were set out for 
form’s sake, and to break the stiffness of the circle. Sometimes Napoleon 
entered through the private apartments of the empress, and chatted with 
equal simplicity and freedom, either with the ladies of the household, or 
with one of us. But in general he did not remain long. The officers in 
attendance upon him, ascended again to his apartments, to assist at the 
audience of the coucher, and to receive his orders for the morrow. Such 
was the habitual life which the emperor led at the Tuileries; and its uni- 
formity was not deranged, except when there was a concert, a play, ona 
hunting party. 

‘These details of the private life of Napoleon do not agree, I am aware, 
with those which have been published by biographers who have never ap- 
proached this extraordinary man; but the particulars which I have-here 
given are most rigidly exact.’—Tome i., pp. 2—9. 


Our author thus observes on the amiable accommodation of 
Josephine to her husband’s habits : 


‘ The dinner was regularly served at six o’clock: it happened one day, 
or rather one night, that Napoleon forgot the announcement which had 
been given to him, until nearly eleven o’clock. On coming forth from 
his cabinet, he said to Josephine—“ But is it not rather late?” “ Past 
eleven,” replied she, laughing.—‘‘ I thought I had dined,” said Napoleon, 
seating himself at table. This absence of self-consideration was a virtue 
which Josephine had more than once occasion to exercise. Napoleon was 
perfectly right when he said, “I only gain battles, while Josephine, by her 
amiable qualities, gains all hearts.” I shall be excused for adding that, 
on this evening on which Napoleon sat down to dine at past eleven, the 
dinner remained on the table for- the five hours during which his coming 
was awaited; and that the only precaution which was used of changing 
the boiling water under the dishes every quarter of an hour sufficed to 
keep it hot. This precaution was necessary, because Napoleon, by sud- 
denly coming forth from his cabinet; might not have given the requisite 
time for serving it afresh. Thanks to the importance of every incident in 
the daily habits of princes, I may finish this note by saying, that twenty- 
three chickens were successively put down to the spit; this was the’ only 
change which was made in the dinner.’—Tome.i., pp. 377, 378. 


In such garrulous details as these, and in this amusing manner, 
our prefect runs on, never suspecting that any particular which 
Telates to his master can be too trivial for record, and always satis- 
ified of the importance and dignity of. his own functions about the 


imperial person. Here is a bill of fare, of an ordinary imperial 
‘dinner, with which he elsewhere favours us :— 


Macaroni. 


7 Brochet a la Chambord. 
FENN + Culotiee de boeuf garni. 


| 2 Potages. ; Puree de marrons. 
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Filets de perdreaux a la Monglas. 

Filets de canards sauvages au fumet de gibier. 
Fricassée de poulet 4 la chevaliére. 
Cételettes de mouton a la Soubise. 

‘ Chapon au cresson. : 

2 Rots. ; Gunttior d’agneau. 

Gelee d’orange moulee. 

Créme a la Francaise au cafe. 

Génoise décorée. 

Gauffres a l’allemande. 

Choux-fleurs au gratin. 

Céleri-navet au jus.’—Tome i., pp. 12, 13. 


4 Entrées. : 


Entremets. 


Légumes. ; 


Of the excellent economy of the imperial household, M. de 
Bausset gives a long account. It is curious, as emanating from 
‘Buonaparte himself, and illustrating that love 6f arrangement and 
order, which Sir Walter Scott has well remarked to have beer one 
of the most wonderful features of his comprehensive mind,... His 
‘attention was capable of embracing every object, however grand 
or minute, from the gigantic combinations of military or political 
science, down to the petty items of personal expense, or the fri- 
volous details of a courtly ceremonial. It appears by the returns 
here published, that the total ordinary charge for the imperial 
-household, in provisions, wages, costume, furniture, &c., including 
the maintenance of the establishment of thirteen palaces in France, 
the Netherlands, and Italy, scarcely amounted to one hundred 
thousand pounds per annum (2,338,167 fr.). Yet the whole was 
supported in a style of suitable magnificence: ‘it must not be ima- 
gined,’ says M. Bausset, ‘ that there was any thing mean or parsi- 
monious in this economy : the habits of Napoleon were simple, and 
modest, but he loved to be surrounded with splendour. His court 
was always brilliant and in good taste: there was order, and. no 
peculation.’ All the principal items of expenditure seemed. to have 
passed under his own revision. 

Napoleon’s scrupulous attention to the ceremonial of his court, 
and his rigid enforcement of etiquette, have often been ascribed to 
the effect of policy alone. The founder of a new dynasty, and 
sensible of his. want ofan hereditary hold upon the respect of 
vulgar minds ; he has been supposed to have seen, on this account, 
the necessity of intrenching himself jealously in the forms and 
observances of a regal state, which he secretly despised. But we 
think that there is a great deal of unsuspicious evidence in these 
volumes, that he loved the trappings me spectacle of monarchy, 
the toys and playthings of royalty, for their own sakes, full,as 
weakly as if he had been bred from childhood to nothing but the 
frivolities and pageants of the vieille cour. This was shewn in;the 
care with which he condescended himself to interfere, in the prepa- 
rations for his coronation; and afterwards for his marriage, with 
~ Maria Louisa. Of the former of these occasions, we have here gn 

amusing anecdote in point : ' 
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“The name of M. Isabey, draughtsman to the cabinet (dessinateur du 
cabinet ), so justly celebrated for his superior talents and his personal 
qualities, recals to my. recollection an’ anecdote little known. Eight days 
before the coronation, the emperor demanded of him seven drawings, 
representing the seven ceremonies which were to take place in the metro- 
peten church; but the rehearsal of which could not be performed at 

otre-Dame, in presence of the numerous workmen who were employed 
is the embellishments and decorations. To require seven drawings, each 
containing above a hundred figures in action, to be made in so short an 
interval, was really to ask what was impossible. That prince, however, 
never admitied such a plea: the word impossible, had long been ex- 
punged from -his vocabulary. The happy and fertile imagination of M. 

sabey, at the instant, suggested to him a singular idea. He replied 
boldly, and to the astonishment of the emperor, that in twice twenty-four 
hours his orders should be executed. ‘Before he went home, he caused 
to be bought’at the toy-shops as many as possible of those little wooden 
men which are sold for the amusement of children. He dressed them in 
paper, of the colour of the costume in which each person was to ap 

at ‘the ceremonies of the coronation; made a ground plan of Notre- 
‘Dame, on a scale proportioned to these little puppets, and repaired on 
-the second morning to Napoleon, who eagerly inquired for the seven 
drawings. ‘‘ Sire, I bring you something better than drawings,” replied 
Isabey. He unrolled his plan, and placed on it the personages who 
were to figure in the first ceremony, and whose names he had written at 
the foot of each puppet. This first ceremony was the reception under 
the dais, or canopy, at the door of the cathedral. The emperor was so 
pleased that he immediately caused all the individuals to be summoned, 
who were to swell the pomp of that great occasion. The rehearsals were 
made in the emperor's saloon, on a large table. One ceremony only, 
more complicated than the rest, required a real rehearsal. -It took place 
in ‘the gallery of Diana, in the Tuileries, ‘by means of a plan chalked 
on the floor. Isabey had thrown all possible taste into the costume. of 
his. puppets, and removed, :by his talent, any air of the. ridiculous from 
‘his drawings in relief:.. The clergy, the ladies, the princesses, the em- 
peror, the pope himself, every individual, was represented in the most 
exact and correct costume.’—Note, tome i., pp. 4, 5. | 


This story provokes too close a comparison between the puppets 


_ of’ state and those of the toy-shops; .and the philosopher will | 


hence, perhaps, be tempted to think how narrow is the separation 
between the amusements of childhood, and the larger pageants 
and ‘playthings of monarchs. But it is strange to find the once 
dreaded champion of republicanism, the mighty victor of a hun- 
dred fields, stooping to degrade his vast genius and .to occupy his 
‘delighted mind with those ordinary baubles of hereditary triflers. 
It was quite in the same spirit, however, that, as we learn from 
M. de Bausset, the emperor himself dictated, four or five years 
afterwards, the whole programme for the reception of- Maria Louisa, 
on her-arrival' in his dominions. This paper, which his devoted 
chamberlain has of course given at full length, is sufficiently 
“eufious in its way: it éven provides how many bows and com- 
pliments—three of the first and one of the second—the French 
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commissioner shall make to the empress elect on receiving her; and 
how many healths shall: be pledged at the dinner of the officers 
of the guard. And all this, says M. de Bausset, was followed.to 
the letter. He praises his master for the chivalric and respectful 
delicacy, which expressly forbade his: chevalier d’honneur, .in 
exercising the duties of his place, even to touch the hand) of 
the imperial bride: but he omits to observe, how much ‘this 
gallantry was forgotten by the parvenu despot, when the same 
programme insisted, that the daughter of the Cesars should offer 
to kneel on her first interview with him. But it became unneces- 
sary to enforce this disagreeable command, says our prefect, for 
Napoleon, who was as impatient to meet his bride as ‘ an amorous 
youth of fifteen,’ suddenly burst into her carriage on the road near 
Soissons, and cut short all intermission of ceremony. The busy 
chamberlain here (vol. ii., p. 24), intrudes some particularities 
which are not quite presentable. | " 
All this ridiculous conversion of himself into a master of the 
ceremonies for his own court, exhibits Napoleon’s weak side, and 
the littleness of his character: M.de Bausset offers a few details 
of his life in the camp, which represent him in a far more dig- 


nified light, under the simple and manly bearing of the soldier 
and the hero. 


‘ The life of Napoleon at the army was simple and without pomp. All 
persons, whatever their rank, had the privilege of approaching him, and 
addressing him on their interests: he listened, questioned, and decided 
on the spot; if against the petition, he explained his reasons, and that in 
such a manner as completely to soften the harshness of refusal. I could 
never, without admiration, see the private soldier; when his regiment 
passed in review before the emperor, quit his ranks, approach with a grave 
and measured pace, and go quite up to him, presenting arms. Napoleon 
invariably received the petition, read it through, and granted all just de- 
mands. This noble privilege, which he had accorded to bravery and 
gallantry, gave to each soldier the feeling of his strength and of his 
duties, while it served as a check upon superiors, who might have abused 
their authority. : : , 

‘ The simplicity of Napoleon's manners and character, was particu 
remarkable on those days of march during which the cannon was silent: 
ever on horseback fn the midst of his generals, of his brave aides-du-camp, 
of the officers of his household, and of that young and valiant élite of 
his staff, his ‘gaiety—I may even presume to say his good humour—cap- 
tivated all hearts. He o ordered a halt, and sat down under a tree 
with the prince of Neufchitel. The provisions were. spread: out before 
him, and every body, from the page to the grand officer, took here and 
there what they liked. _ It was a real féte-for all of us. Napvleon, throw- 
ing from about him everything that had the least colour of intrigue, .and 
by deciding for himself on every occasion, had inspired all the. persons of 
his household with a sentiment of affection, union, and reciprocal cor- 
diality, which made all our relations. of the most agreeable nature. 

‘The frugality of Napoleon was such, that his taste gave the preference 
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to the’ most simple viands,; and those the most plainly seasoned, as’ 

‘au miroir, or haricots en saldde. Either of these-two dishes, and a little 
Parmesan cheese, composed almost his daily ‘breakfast. At dinner he ate 
little, seldom of ragouts, and always. wholesome. food. . I have often 
heard him say, that ‘‘ however small the quantity of nourishment. that. a 
‘man, took .at dinner, he was certain to take too much.” . Thus, his head 
;was always clear, and his mental application easy; even immediately after 
rising from.table: gifted by nature with a sound and healthy stomach, 
-his nights were as calm.as those of an infant; and, by nature, also, he 
had. been favoured with a constitution so well adapted to his condition, 
that one hour of sleep with him, recruited the exhaustion of twenty-four 
of fatigue. In the midst of the most anxious circumstances, he had the 
‘power to sleep at pleasure ; and his spirit resumed the most perfect tran- 
quillity, as soon as the arrangements were ordered which the crisis de- 
manded.’—Tome i., pp. 87—89. 


' “M. de Bausset, in the discharge of his courtly functions, was 
present at the famous conference of the emperors Napoleon and 
Alexander, at Erfurt, in 1808; and he has devoted a chapter to 
the detail of all the ceremonies and festivities which marked that 
celebrated meeting. The assembly of sovereigns at Erfurt, and 
that of a similar character which took place four years later at 
‘Dresden, just before the Russian expedition, were, perhaps, the 
occasions of Napoleon’s life, which most proudly gratified his 
‘personal vanity :. they were certainly those in which at once the 
extent of: his gigantic power was most imposingly displayed, and 
‘the splendour of his dominion most brilliantly reflected by..the 
‘satellite circle.of monarchs and princes, his crouching vassals or 
obsequious allies. At: Erfurt, kings were personages too insignifi- 
cant to be permitted the ordinary homage of their state. It must 
‘be remarked, says M. de Bausset, that no military honours were 
paid to them, either upon their arrival or departure. The object 
of their summons, to swell the imperial pomp/of ‘Napoleon, would 
only have been ‘half. satisfied, if their inferiority had not been 
insultingly marked. ‘At the banquets of the crowned heads, ahd 
‘at the public theatre, the two emperors alone, sat in elbow chairs 
in the centre: the kings of. Saxony, Bavaria, Wirtemburg, and 
Westphalia, the other sovereigns of the confederation of the Rhine, 
and the hereditary princes of Prussia and minor states, were. all 
ranged to the right and left, according to rank, at the theatre, on 
lower seats than the emperors; and both there and at dinner.on 
common chairs, without urms.. Such are the mighty distinctions 
of regal grandeur and pomp! Alexander himself appeared the 
equal:of Napoleon only in the empty forms of honour which were 
‘permitted to him: his adulations and flatteries sufficiently marked 
the subjection of his spirit in his situation.’ The course of cir- 
cumstances, and the necessities of his own selfish interests, after- 
‘wards forced the Russian autocrat to the share which he took 
against his former ally, in asserting the general independence of 
“Europe; and, in the natural enthusiasm of the moment, the 
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gratitude of nations associated his fair fame with the generous 
cause of their liberation from the yoke of the common: enemy. 
But the cooler judgment. of history will scarcely. confirm: this 
honourable reputation. The whole tenor of Alexander’s. conduct, 
from the conclusion of the treaty at. Tilsit, until his rupture with 
Napoleon in 1812, remains a fatal record against the boasted mag- 
nanimity of his character; and it would-be well for -his-memory, 
if those five years could be altogether expunged from the ann 

of his reign. Sir Walter Scott has laboured to palliate the dis- 
grace of his concurrence in the projects of Buonaparte:’ but 
nothing can be more certain, than that throughout the whole period 
of his alliance with Napoleon, it was the iniquitous agreement of 
their ambition, to usurp and divide the dominion of the whole 
universe. So long as the maintenance of the unequal compact 
was consistent with his own safety, Alexander had no scruples 
on its morality : he was even content to leave to his brother despot 
the lion’s share of the spoil; and he seems to have propitiated 
the friendship of his formidable ally, by rendering him all the 
homage of an inferior mind. M. de Bausset’s narrative of the 
scenes at Erfurt, offers some remarkable evidence of the court 
which Alexander sedulously paid to Napoleon, and «completely 
corroborates the account of other reporters. The following cir- 
cumstance occurred at the theatre :— ee 

‘In the first scene of CEdipus, Philoctetes says to Dimas, his friend 
and confidant ; 

‘ L’ amitie d’ un grand homme est un bienfait des Dieux !’ 
(The friendship of a great man is a boon from the Gods!) 

‘ At this verse, ever after to be celebrated, we saw the emperor Alexander 
turn towards Napoleon, and, present him his hand with all imaginable 
grace, and seeming to say, ‘‘ I reckon upon yours.” All the spectators 
were struck with the flattering application, to which we saw Napoleon 
bow, as if refusing a compliment so embarrassing. I was eager to know 
what had really been said: I was at Napoleon's coucher, and going up to 
the prince Talleyrand, 1 asked him if he had observed what had passed 
during the first scene of (Edipus. ‘ I was so much struck with it,” said 
the prince to me, ‘ that Iam come hither to beg the emperor to be pleased 
to tell me how, and in what terms, the application of this verse was made 
to him by the emperor Alexander.” M. de Talleyrand remained with his 
majesty ; I waited for the coming ‘out of the prince, who had the kindness 
to leave me in no doubt on the interpretation which I had given to this 
expression of the sentiments of the emperor Alexander. —Tome 1., p. 316. 


_A few days afterwards, as their majesties were entering the 
dinner saloon, ‘ the emperor Alexander,’ says M. de Bausset, 
“ proceeding mechanically to divest himself of his sword,’ disco- 
vered that he had come without it. The emperor Napoleon; who 
had just taken his own sword off, approached him; and begged him, 
with the utmost grace, to accept it. The emperor of Russia eagerly 
received it ; and, as I ushered them in, I heard him pronounce these 
words: ‘ I accept it as a mark of your friendship; your majesty 
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may feel well assured ‘that I shall never draw it against you !’ 
‘These words are followed by five marks of admiration: | | 

'M. de Bausset has in this place preserved one little anecdote of 
Napoleon’s conversation, which is too interesting and characteris- 
tic to be omitted. There was. something manly and dignified in 
the unreserved way in which he was here led to speak—not as it 
oe be without a secret feeling of vanity, at the contrast of his 
early and humble fortunes : 


‘ On this day, a question arose at. table, on the Golden Bull, which, 
until the establishment of the confederation of the Rhine, had served as 
the constitution and rule for the election of emperors, the number and 
quality of the electors, &c. The prince-primate entered into some de- 
‘tails on this Golden Bull, which, he said, had been promulgated in 1409, 
The emperor Napoleon observed to him, that the date which he assigned 
to the Golden Bull was not correct, and that it was proclaimed in 1336, 
under the reign of the emperor Charles 1V. ‘‘ True, Sire,” rejoined the 
prince-primate, ‘‘ I was in error; but how happens it that your majesty is 
so. well informed on these matters?” ‘ When I was a simple second 
lieutenant of artillery,” said Napoleon: at this beginning there was, on 
the. part of the august guests, a movement of very marked interest: he: 
repeated, with a smile, “ When I had the honour to be a simple second 
lieutenant of artillery, I was three years in garrison at Valence. I had 
little inclination for society, and lived in a very retired way. A fortunate 
chance had lodged me near a well-informed and very obliging bookseller, 
‘Tread his stock of books over and over again, during those three years 
of my residence in garrison, and have never since forgotten anything 
which I thus learnt, even on subjects which had no connection with my 
Station. . Besides, nature ‘has endowed me with a memory for figures; 


it very often happens to me with my ministers, to quote to them the items 
and totals of their oldest accounts.’-—Tome i., pp. 323, 234, 


- Of the domestic transactions in the imperial palace, which 
preceded the divorce of Josephine, M. de Bausset is enabled to 
‘give some very interesting, and even affecting particulars. He of 
course, after his usual manner, applauds the conduct of Buonaparte 
in that most infamous consummation of ingratitude to the affec- 
tionate partner of his happiness; her who, during fifteen years, 
had been his most faithful friend, sharing his most. lowly fortunes, 
-adroitly promoting his first successes, softening his violent temper 
‘by her persuasive counsels, adorning his court by her. graceful 
-deportment, and winning hearts for him by the influence of her 
‘gentle and benignant nature. M. de Bausset echoes the miserable 
_pretence of his master’s sacrifice of private feelings and public 
duty to defend that act, which has, perhaps, above all others of 
his life, most deeply fastened the conviction of obdurate selfish- 
mess upon the character of Napoleon. But the prefect of the 
palace is only worthy of being heard as an evidence, not an advo- 
cate; and 3 ho made him a witness of the distressing denoue- 
ment of poor Josephine’s fate : 
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‘] was in waiting at the Tuileries from Monday, the 27th of November; 
on that day, the Tuesday and the Wednesday cites it was easy for 
me to perceive a great alteration in the countenance of the empress, and 
a silent constraint in Napoleon. If, during dinner, he broke silence, it 
was to address to me some short questions, to the answers to which he 
paid no attention. On these days the dinner did not last above ten 
minutes. On Thursday, the 30th, the storm burst forth. : 

‘ Their majesties sat down to table: Josephirie wore'a large white hat, 
tied under the chin, and concealing a part of ‘her face. I thought I per- 
ceived, however, that she had been shedding tears, and that she still 
restrained them with difficulty. She seemed to me the image of 
and despair. The deepest silence reigned during this dinner: they 
scarcely touched, except for form's sake, the dishes which were set before 
them. The only words which were uttered, were addressed to me by 
Napoleon; ‘ What o’clock was it?’ rising from table as he spoke. Jose- 

hine followed slowly. Coffee was presented, and Napoleon tonk his cup 
fimself from the page on duty, motioning that he desired to be alone. 
I withdrew very quickly; but uneasy, anxious, and abandoned to my own 
sorrowful reflections. In the waiting saloon, which usually served as their 
majesties’ eating room, I threw myself into an arm-chair, beside the door 
of the emperor's saloon, and was mechanically looking at the attendants 
as they cleared away the service that had been used at their majesties’ 
dinner, when, all at once, 1 heard, from the emperor's saloon, the empr 
Josephine utter the most piercing cries. The groom of ‘the chamber, 
imagining she must be ill, was on the point of opening the door: I pre- 
vented him, remarking that the emperor would call for assistance if he 
found it necessary. 1 was standing near the door, when Napoleon him- 
self opened it, and perceiving me, said hastily, ‘ come in, Bauaset, and 
shut the door.’ I entered the saloon, and beheld the unhappy empress 
stretched on the carpet, giving vent to an agonising burst of grief, and 
exclaiming, ‘ No, I shall never survive it.” Napoleon said to me, ‘ Are 
you strong enough to raise Josephine, and carry her to her own apart- 
ments by the private staircase, that she may have the attendance and aid 
that her state requires?” I obeyed, and li the poor princess, who, I 
thought, was suffering under an attack of nerves. With the assistance 
of Napoleon, I raised her in my arms, and he, taking a candle himself 
from the table, lighted me, and opened the door of a saloon leading’ by 
a dark passage to the little staircase of which he had spoken to me. On 
coming to the first step of these stairs, I observed to Napoleon that they 
were too narrow to admit of my possibly descending without danger ‘of 
falling. He then directly called the keeper ‘of the portfolio, who was 
constantly stationed at one of the doors of his cabinet, which opened on 
the lobby of this staircase. Napoleon gave him the candle, for which we 
had little occasion, since these passages were already lighted; he desired 
him to go before, and himself took hold of the two legs of Josephine, to 
assist me.in descending with more caution. At one moment, my sword 
getting in the way, we were as near as possible falling: but happily we 
descended without accident, and deposited our precious burthen on an 
ottoman in her bed-chamber. The emperor then immediately rang the 
bell, and summoned the empress’s women. 


‘ As soon as, in the saloon above, I had raised the empress, she ceased 
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to complain, I thought she had fainted, but at the moment of my getting 
entangled with m sword on the stairs, I was obliged to press her closely 
to:avoid.a fall, which might have been fatal to the actors in this grievous 
scene, for our situation was not one that had been calculated upon at 
leisure. _ I held the empress in my arms, which encircled her figure ; her 
back was supported against my breast, and her head rested on my right 
shoulder. When she perceived the efforts that I made to prevent myself 
from falling, she said to me in a low tone, ‘‘ you press me too hard.” [ 
then saw that I had nothing to fear for her health, and that she had not | 
lost consciousness for an instant. During all this seene, my. attention had 
been engrossed by Josephine alone, whose state afflicted me; I had not 
been able to observe Napoleon. But, when the empress’s women arrived, 
Napoleon went into a little saloon outside the bed-chamber, and I fol- 
lowed him. His uneasiness and agitation were eatreme. In the grief 
which he felt, he told me the cause of all that had happened, and used 
these expressions : ‘‘ the interest of France and of my dynasty has done 
violence to my heart—the divorce has become an imperative duty upon 
me; I am so much the more afflicted at the scene that Josephine has 
just: made—because, three days ago, she must have known from Hortense 
the unhappy necessity which condemns me to separate from her. I pity her 
with all my heart, I thought she had more strength of character, and I 
was‘not prepared for the burst of -her grief.” In fact, the emotion under. 
which he was labouring, compelled him to make a long pause of -breath 
between each of these expressions. His utterance was broken and diffi- 
cult, his voice faltered. and was oppressed, and the tears stood in his 
eyes. It was evident, indeed, that he must have been overpowered by 
his feelings, to give me all these details; me, placed at such a distance 
from his counsels and his confidence. The whole scene did not. last 
above seven or eight minutes.’—Tome 1., pp. 369—373. 


In the amiable character of Maria Louisa, Napoleon was far 
more fortunate than his ungrateful repudiation of his first empress 
deserved. De Bausset, as the dutiful courtier of his master, trans- 
ferred his zealous offices from Josephine to the Austrian princess ; 
and when, on the catastrophe of 1814, he accompanied the em- 
press in her retreat from Paris, he appears, on that trying occasion, 
to have received her confidence and to have served her with fidelity. 
He gives a remarkable report (tome 1i., pp. 205—228) of her con- 
duct at that juncture, which is highly honourable to her, and 
strongly confirms the sincerity of her attachment to the emperor, 
and her anxiety to share his fallen fortunes. De Bausset was the 
chosen bearer of a letter from her to Napoleon; and we shall close 
our rambling notice of his entertaining volumes, with the account 
of his last interview with his master at Fontainebleau, in the dis- 
charge of this mission : 

‘On the 11th of April, I set out for Fontainebleau, at two in the 
morning, and I was not obliged to shew my passport, for no one asked 
to see it. I met upon the road an infinity of persons, all hastening to 
Paris. The last whom I met was General Hullin. It was nine o'clock 
when I reached the palace. 

‘ I was introduced without delay to the emperor, to whom I presented 
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the empress’s letter. Bonne Louise! said he, after reading it. -He then 
put to me a great many questions about her health, and that of his son. I. 
requested him to honour me with a reply, expressing to him~the desire 
that-I felt to carry. back with me such a consolation, of which the: em- 
press’s heart had much need. ‘ Remain here to-day,” said he ‘“ and in: 
the evening I will send you my letter.” : : 

‘I found Napoleon calm, collected, and resolved. His spirit was tem-: 
pered in fortitude: he never, perhaps, appeared greater. I spoke to him: 
of the. isle of Elba: he knew before that this little sovereignty would: 
be allotted to him. He even pointed out to. me a volume ‘of geography: 
and. statistics, which furnished him with all information relative to: that. 
residence, and all the details which he wished:to acquire. ‘* The air there: 
is healthful,” said he to me, ‘ and the people excellent: I shall not be: 
very uncomfortable there, and I hope that Maria Louisa will not be ve 
uncomfortable either.” He was not ignorant of the obstacles which had 
just been opposed to their re-union at the palace of Fontainebleau ; but 
he flattered himself that.once in possession of the duchy of Parma, the: 
empress would be permitted to come with her son and join his establish-. 
ment at Elba. So he flattered himself! He was never more to. behold: 
these objects of his tenderest affection. | 

‘ I retired when the prince of Neufchatel entered the emperor's cabinet. 

‘ About two in the afternoon, the emperor was walking alone on the 
terrace adjoining the gallery of St. Francis the First: he sent for me, 
and put some fresh questions to me, on the events which I might have 
witnessed. He was far from approving of the part that had been taken 
in inducing the empress to quit Paris. I spoke to’ him of the letter’ 
which he bad written to his brother Joseph. ‘ Things were no longer 
the same,” said he to me, ‘* they should have decided according to the new 
circumstances which had arisen. The presence of Louise.in Paris, would, 
of itself, have been sufficient to prevent the treason and defection of some 
of my-+troops. J should have been still at the head of a formidable army, 
with which I should have forced the enemy to..quit Paris, and sign an 
honourable peace.” I thought I might say to him, it was much to be 
regretted that he had not chosen to sign such a peace at Chatillon. “TI 
never trusted the good faith of my enemies—every day there were new 
demands, new conditions—they did not wish for peace; and then, I had 
told France that I would not ‘accede to any condition which I thought 
humiliating, even though the enemy should be upon the heights of Mont=' 
martre.” I ventured to observe to him, that France,-all restricted as‘she 
might have been, would not the less have been one of the finest kingdoms 
in the world. ‘ I abdicate, and> cede ‘nothing.” Such was the answer,: 
which he made to me with remarkable serenity. | ‘ ? 

‘ During this audience, which lasted more than two hours, he gave me, 
his opinion of some of his lieutenants: of one of them he expressed 
himself strongly ; but in speaking of the duke of, Tarentum, he added 
these words to a just eulogy which he.passed upon that marshal. “‘ Mac- 
donald is a brave and loyal soldier—it has only been under these last. 
circumstances that I have learnt to appreciate.all the mobleness of his 
character; his connection with Moreau had given.me prejudices against 
him—but I did him wrong, and I regret that I did not know him better.” 

‘ Passing afterwards to other ideas: ‘‘ See,” said he, “ what destiny ist 
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In: the combat of Arcis sur Aube, I did all I could to find a glorious 
death, in disputing the national soil with the enemy foot by foot. I ex- 
my person recklessly: the bullets showered round. me, my clothes 
were riddled with them, and yet not one would touch me!” said he, sigh- 
ing. ‘‘ A death which I should owe only to an act of my own despair, 
would be a deed of cowardice: suicide is compatible. neither with m 
principles, nor with the rank which I have occupied on the theatre of the 
world*, Iam.a man condemned to live'” And this he said, sighing 
again.’ We took several turns on the terrace, in deep and mournful 
silence. ‘‘ Between ourselves,” said the emperor, with a smile full of 
bitterness, ‘‘ they say a live drum-boy is of more value than a dead: em- 
peror”—(qu’. un goujat vivant vaut mieux qu’ un empereur mort). The 
air with which he pronounced these few words, made me think that the 
fellow to this old adage should be, “ it is only the dead who never return.” 
‘ Lastly, I spoke to him ef the different persons'whom I had met on 
the road, in coming from Paris. The last name which I mentioned, was 
that of general Hullin. ‘‘ Oh,” said he, “as for him, he will in any case come 
too late to make his peace with the Bourbons.” As he said these words, he 
entered his apartments. I never saw him again.’—Tome ii., pp. 242—7. 


We might very considerably extend our notice of these volumes, . 
without any danger of fatiguing the reader, as they abound in 
curious domestic anecdotes, most of which are, we believe, new to 
the public. But we have already exceeded our limits, and we 
quit the work with that sort of regret, which one experiences in 
taking one’s departure from a pleasant and intelligent circle. 





Art. IX. Narrative of Don Juan Van Halen’s Imprisonment in the 
Dungeons of the Inquisition at Madrid, and his Escape in 1817 and 
1818 ; to which are added, his Journey to Russia, his Campaign with 
the Army of the Caucasus, and his-return to Spain in 1821. Edited 
from the original Spanish Manuscript, by the author of ‘‘ Don Esteban,” 
and “ Sandoval.” 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1827. 


Tue editor of this narrative informs us, that it ‘has for its ground- 
work, the copious notes taken by Don Juan Van Halen at the time 
of his trials.’ .There must assuredly be some exaggeration in this 
announcement, since M. Van Halen nowhere states that he made 
any notes during the various examinations which he underwent in 
the recesses of the Inquisition. Towards the latter end of his im- 
prisonment, indeed, hesays that he commenced taking notes of the 
occurrences which happened to him ; but from the peculiar situa- 





* < It has been said, that some days before that of which I speak, Napo- ' 
Jeon made’ an-attempt to terminate the agonies of his mind; but that 
remedies were applied in.time, and almost in spite of himself.. For some 
years he carried a little packet, sealed and suspended from his neck by a 
ribbon. This packet was found open and empty in one of the cups of 
his dressing case ; and it was to be supposed that he had made use of its 
contents.. However, I do not vouch even for the fact itself.’ 
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tion in which he was placed, it was. utterly impossible for, him to 


form that description of record to which the editor appeals. with 
such singular confidence. .We own that when we find in the front 
of a work, depending chiefly for the proof of its authority, on the 


personal testimony and character of the author, an assertion like 
this, which is not only inconsistent with the facts that are disclosed, 


but even with the probabilities of the case, we are not very mu 
disposed to accept it as a performance scrupulously and unques- 


tiouably exact in all its parts. ) 
We are told also by the editor—who himself has hitherto been 
exclusively conversant with productions-of the imagination—that 


the details of this story, though ‘ in a manner partaking of romance,’ 
are further ‘ authenticated by letters, official documents, and other 


papers now in the author’s possession.’ _What documents may be 


in the possession of the author, it is not for us to conjecture ; but 
of those which are inserted either in the notes, or the appendix of 


the volumes now before us, we may fairly assert that they are, to 


say the least of them, scanty in number, and very barren of that sort 
of confirmatory evidence, which the editor declares them to contain. 
All they prove as to the most interesting part of his narrative is, that 
Mr. Van. Halen was confined first in the Inquisition of Mureia, 
and subsequently in that of Madrid, and that by some means or 
other he etected his escape from the latter. | ; 
These preliminary. remarks, however, we do not wish to be taken 
for more than they are worth. In desiring to guard the reader 
against an implicit reliance on all the particulars of the author's 
curious and extraordinary history, as.they are, unfolded in this 
work, we by no means intend to discredit it altogether. We hap- 
pened to have been already informed, from other sources, of some of 
Mr. Van Halen’s adventures; and whatever suspicions may, arise 
from his editor’s appeal to ‘ copious notes,’ which never existed, 
or from the manifest embellishments -which occasionally gleam 
through the narrative, we believe it to be, in the main, founded on 
facts that cannot be questioned. , it 
We are aware that through many, if not. most of the vicissitudes 
of his career, Mr. Van Halen has been reputed in Spain to be of a 


character very different from that. which he claims for himself in 


the present work. We are also not ignorant that in times, such 
as those in which he acted and suffered in that devoted country, 
party animosities, personal vanity, intrigue, and all the, baser; pas- 
sions are ever at work, generating suspicion against the most 
upright men, criminating their conduct, if it be at all actuated -by 
a spirit of enterprise, and often imputing to them, purposes the very 
reverse.of those which they may: have had in view: To the aid,of 
such malignant calumniators comes sometimes a train of misfor- 
tunes, which, besides their usual effect of depriving the sufferer.of 
the favourable consideration of: mankind, tend to throw an air, of 


ambiguity and doubt over those very actions which" were under: 
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taken with the wisest and the most generous intentions. It ma 
be that it is to such causes alone, Mr. Van Halen is indebted for 
the obloquy which has been lavished on him with no sparing hand 
in his own country. But we must at the same time acknowledge 
_ that he appears, even according to his own account of himself, to 
have been guilty of so many inconsistencies, and to have conducted 
himself on more than one important occasion of his life with such 
unaccountable imprudence, that we are not at all surprised to find 
him at length strenuously exerting himself in order to rectify the 
‘innocent errors of some, and the wilful misrepresentations of others,’ 
with respect to those very passages in his history which he perhaps 
looks upon as the brightest. 

While we sympathise in his misfortunes, particularly as they do 
not even yet appear to approach a termination, we cannot but 
ag that much of his own and of his country’s sufferings is to 

e attributed to that mercurial and unsteady disposition, which 
Re very extensively among the young men of his day in the 
eninsula. They rose from childhood to maturity amid a state of 
corruption, which, taking its rise in the profligate court of Godoy 
and his regal mistress, spread with a promptitude, extraordinary 
for Spain, through all the superior orders of its inhabitants. Re- 
ligion became a by-word among them, and morality a subject of 
derision. The frame of society, after being depraved by licentious- 
ness of every description, was nearly shaken asunder by the inva- 
sion of Napoleon; and that love of country, that nobleness and 
integrity of rpose, which are intimately connected with the 
virtues, and for which the gentlemen of Spain had been distin- 
guished in former times, were now to be found only among the 
peasantry.. The well-born and the well-educated became the ready 
instruments of an ephemeral dynasty ; and in the various vicissi- 
tudes which have marked the history of the Peninsula from that 
iod down to the present moment, there have been, even in the 
ighest quarters, so many examples of dissimulation and treachery, 
that it would seem as if all manly spirit had fled the land, and the 
nation had resolved upon devouring all the elements of its former 
greatness. patil a 

Our author scarcely glances at his early years. Born in 1790, 
in the Isle of Leon in Spain, we find him in 1806, employed after 
the example of his father (who derived his descent from Dutch 
parents), in the service of the navy. He afterwards joined the 
army of Galicia, commanded by General Blake, and was one of 
the garrison of Ferrol which capitulated to Soult, and took the 
oath of submission to Joseph. He became, as he informs us, 
ardently devoted to the intruder; was attached as an officer of ord- 
nance to his suite, and even upon Joseph’s reverse of fortunes, was 
willing to share those fortunes with him in France. Respect for 
- the feelings of an exile forbids us to allude to the manner, in which 
his tenders of service were rejected by the ex-monarch. It will be 
sufficient to observe, that so mortifying was the indignity which 
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Van Halen met with on that occasion, that when the whims of 
fortune subsequently enabled him to meet his fallen master upon 
equal terms in America, he thought fit to demand satisfaction 
from him in the usual way—and his challenge being treated with 
neglect, he posted the Count and left him to his reflections ! 

In 1813, the regency issued a decree, inviting those Spaniards 
who had espoused the cause of Joseph—the Afrancesados as they 
were usually denominated—to return to Spain. Of this decree 
our author resolved to avail himself, having already given up ‘ the 
flattering hopes which he had hitherto entertained, of seeing his 
country freed from the fanatical and oppressive yoke which had 
so long weighed on it by the only means [by which] it could be 
accomplished, namely, a change of dynasty.” His engagements 
with Joseph ‘were at an end,’ and yet his first step is to proceed 
with a passport from the French minister to the head quarters of 
Suchet at Barcelona, ‘still under his former character of officer in 
the service of Joseph.’ This equivocal conduct rendering it neces- 
sary that before he could be received by the Spanish government, 
he should do something ‘ to prove the sincerity of his declarations,’ 
he spent six weeks at Ratvelona meditating upon this object. At 
length he contrived to possess himself of the French general’s seal, 
and was thus enabled, with the assistance of a drawing master, to 
fabricate orders in the name of Suchet, in consequence of which 
the fortresses of Lerida, Mequinenza and Monzon were abandoned 
by their French garrisons. For this service he was restored to his 
rights as a citizen. 

Upon the return of Ferdinand the false, the epithet by which 
that bad king will be distinguished by every honest historian of his 
reion, our author fell again into fresh troubles. Proceeding to 
Jaen to join a regiment of light horse, in which he commanded 
a company, he stopped a few days at Madrid, and visited some 
of the numerous state prisoners with which the gaols of the ca- 
pital were then crowded. He had scarcely arrived at his desti- 
nation when he was placed under arrest, and conveyed under 
a strong escort to Marvella, a castle on the coast of ira and 
ordered to be shot forthwith, as being implicated in ‘ a horrible 
conspiracy lately discovered against the precious life of his majesty.’ 
It was well that this sentence was not carried into execution on the 
spot, as the whole affair turned out to be a mistake; and our hero 
ce not only libdrated, but promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
Colonel. , 

Disgusted with the treatment which he had thus experienced, 
Van Halen’s next step was to obtain leave of absence (1816), from 
his regiment, under the pretext of ill health. But instead of 
visiting the mineral waters of Andalusia, he bent all his efforts 
towards visiting the different. secret societies which existed in the 
South of Spain at that time, under the Masonic forms, and whose 
ultimate object was the restoration of the representative form of 
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government. His term of absence having expired, he rejoined his 
regiment, then cantoned in Murcia. Here he became connected 
with Romero Alpuente, General Torrijos, and others, who were all 
members of the Masonic society of that place. Their meetings 
were held at night in his house, and it would appear that much of 
the correspondence of the society passed through his hands, as he 
was possessed of several letters and other documents which, on 
receiving a private intimation of approaching danger, he was de- 
sirous of having deposited in some place of safety. 

On the road between Murcia and Granada, there is a village 
called Velez Rubio, the mayor of which place was esteemed a firm 
friend to the liberal cause. To his care, passing over for what 
reason we know not all his friends in Murcia, Van Halen wished 
to entrust all his political papers; though one would imagine that 
his safest resource would have been to destroy them at once. But 
mark the person whom he selects as his messenger on this occa- 
sion. A person named Don Antonio Calvo, who had_ been chief 
of the customs at Velez Rubio, had the misfortune to lose his office 
in consequence of retrenchments which were made by the minister 
Garay, and on his way to Madrid he visited Van Halen at Murcia. 
He was in great distress ; but being considered a liberal, he was 
hospitably received. Van Halen cautiously abstained from letting 
him into the knowledge of the nocturnal meetings which were 
held at his house, or, indeed, of any other proceedings which were 
in progress at that time for the subversion of the despotism. Yet 
it is to this very Calvo, whose fidelity to the cause he suspected, 
that he confided the papers which he wished to transmit to the 
mayor of Velez Rubio! Calvo took them to the Archbishop of 
Granada, and in consequence of the information which the 
contained, Van Halen was forthwith arrested a second time (Sep- 
tember, 1816), and confined in the prison of the Inquisition at 
Mutcia. 

Upon being questioned as to the meaning of some of the pa- 
pers which he had committed to the custody of Calvo, he told the 

nquisitor that he would explain it if he were sent to Madrid, and 
admitted; to an audience of the king! We apprehend that it is 
chiefly upon these two circumstances in his life, that the charges 
of treachery which have been brought against Van Halen have 
been founded. To entrust papers of the greatest importance, as 
they concerned the fortune of the conspiracy, to a man whom he 
would not admit into the councils of the conspirators, appears, it 
must be admitted on all hands, a most unaccountable measure. 
And next, to follow up this very suspicious proceeding, by offering 
to explain these paness in a private audience to the king, must 
have looked so like the course which a delator would have chosen 
for the purpose of saving himself, at the expense of his friends, 
that it is to us no subject of surprise, that his conduct on this oc- 
casion should have given rise to what he calls ‘ the innocent errors 
of some, and the wilful misrepresentations of others.” © 
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He was removed, according to his desire, to Madrid, in October, 
and there confined iu the dungeon of the Inquisition, which had 
been built some years before, expressly for the reception of the un- 
fortunate Olavide. His audience of the king turned out, accord- 
ing to his account of it, a most ridiculous affair. He wishes us to 
believe, that he explained to his majesty the whole nature of the 
secret societies then existing in Spain, only with the view of in- 
ducing the king—inducing "Ferdinand !_to place himself at their 
head! In return, Ferdinand gave him—a box of cigars! and 
sent him back to the dungeon whence he came. 

Here he remained for about three months, being subjected oc- 
casionally to the severest examinations by the fiscal of the military 
tribunal, as well, as by the officers of the Inquisition. During 
one of his trials, he was put to the torture; but it would seem 
that, whether from real or well feigned ignorance of the real rami- 
fications of the secret societies, he disclosed nothing of any im- 
portance concerning them. Seeing, however, that he had little 
chance of being soon liberated from the walls by which he was 
surrounded, he resolved on effecting his escape, and succeeded by 
the aid of a combination of circumstances, altogether romantic and 
extraordinary in their way. 

Don Marcellino, the principal keeper of the secret prison of the 
Inquisition, had adopted into his family an orphan girl named Ra- 
mona, who performed the menial services of the place. During a 
severe illness, brought on by the torture, and the cruel treatment 
which he received, this girl, then in her eighteenth year, was sent 
into his dungeon in order to clean it. She was closely watched ‘by 
the second keeper, Don Juanito; but, though a screen was placed 
before the prisoner’s bed, she obtained a glimpse of him, and was 
touched with compassion for his sufferings. She was, according 
to our author’s account, ‘of a reserved disposition, and from her 
earliest infancy had shewn a premature solidity of character.’ ‘The 
diligence and cleanliness with which she performed her duties, 
and the little inclination she shewed for any kind of amusement 
that was likely to divert her attention from them, gained her the 
confidence of all the familiars, with the exception of Don Juanito.’ 
Our author, having recovered in some degree from his illness, was 
removed every day into another dungeon, while Ramona was dis- 
charging the necessary offices in that which was assigned for his 
residence. One evening, late in the month of December, he retired 
early to rest, being violently affected with a pain in his chest. 


“From the moment I lay down in bed, I felt a little lump about the 
middle of it, which I at first thought was a button; but on my attempting 
to remove it, I found it to be the upper part of a drop ear-ring. This dis- 
covery was a balm to my heart; for although my heavy misfortanes made 
me look upon every thing here with mistrust, still it was impossible to mis- 
take its true meaning or its owner. As, however, I could neither see nor 
speak to her, nor even communicate by writing, 1 was puzzled how to ask 
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an explanation. To devise the means of answering this sign, was my 
constant occupation during the whole of that night. Hoping that my 
dungeon would be swept on the following day, I wound round the ear-ring 
some of my hair, and left it in the same place where I found it. This was the 
only sign of intelligence the least perceptible that occurred to me; but as 
my evil fortune still pursued me, three days elapsed before my dungeon 
was cleaned. The reason of this delay was Don Juanito’s illness, which, 
I understood, was caused by his constant attendance in the dungeons. 

‘ The day having at length arrived, and the cleaning of my dungeon 
being performed, on my return thither I hastened to examine the place 
where I had found the ear-ring. It was no longer there; but perceiving 
that my watch did not hang at the head of the bed, where I usually left 
it, I searched, and found it under the pillow, observing with surprise that 
it pointed to the wrong hour. I own that I could not so easily guess the 
meaning of this second sign. In any other situation, nothing could be 
more easily understood ; but confined in this subterraneous place, secured 
by five doors, and under the immediate vigilance of two jailers, how was It 
possible for me to keep an assignation ? 

‘On the following day, however, just at the hour indicated by the 
watch, I heard a slight noise, accompanied with the words * quick— 
quick,” uttered impatiently, which caused all my doubts to vanish. | 
leaped as well as I could from my bed, and hastened to the small opening 
of the interior door, which was on a line with that of the exterior, where 
I saw, but indistinctly, the face of Ramona, who addressed me in these 
words: ** You are very unfortunate: I wish with all my heart to be of 
some service to you? what can I dofor you? Don Juanito is in bed—say 
quickly 2?” 

$44 My good girl,” replied I, ‘‘ do you know how to read 2?” 

«« A little.” 

‘ “ Could you give me paper and a pencil?” 

‘ « That is not in my power at present; but,” she added, looking back 
and leaving me an instant, “‘ here is some.” 

‘ «¢ Now give me a pin.” 

* She then thrust her arm, which though small could hardly pass, through 
the opening in the door, and succeeded in giving me the pin fastened in 
the paper, which I found to be a folded piece for making cigars, and 
which had probably been dropped by Don Marcelino, who was in the 
habit of smoking. ‘My poor girl, pray to the Holy Virgin that Don 
Juanito’s illness may be prolonged,” said I, as I took the paper from her; 
after which she disappeared,’—vol. i., pp. 203—5. 


The only means which the prisoner possessed of tracing a few 
characters on the scrap of cigar-paper which he thus acquired, 
was by drawing blood from his veins, and using his tooth-pick as a 
pen. Ramona conveyed the note to one of his friends in Madrid, 
and a communication having been thus opened between them, 
measures were matured for securing his flight, provided only that 
he could escape from the prison. Ramona gave him, from time to 
time, such information as he required concerning the interior 
passages of the Inquisition ; and he concerted with his friends to 
appear among them on the evening of the 30th of January (1817). 
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It was Don Marcelino’s custom to visit the prisoner every evening, 
and he resolved to avail himself of this circumstance to effect his 


object. But we must relate this very bold and successful enter- 
prise in his own words. 


‘ At length the hour for the execution of my plan drawing near, I lis- 
tened attentively through the opening of the door, till hearing the distant 
noise of bolts, I retreated towards my bed. As soon as Don Marcelino 
entered, I advanced towards him, extinguished the light, and pushing him 
violently to the farthest corner of the dungeon, flew to the door, and rush- 
ing through, shut it upon him and drew the bolt, at the satne moment 
that he, recovering himself, threatened my life. Once in the passage, I 
groped along in complete darkness; but the astounding cries of the new 
rng echoed so loudly through those vaults, that fearing they might be 

eard, I no sooner arrived at the third door of that labyrinth, than lockin 
it after me, I took out its pondérous key, with which I armed myself, for 
want of a better weapon. 

‘ I passed the dungeon of the other prisoner confined in those passages, 
who, far from imagining the scene that was acting, mistook my steps for 
those of the jailer. Following my way at random, I twice lost myself in 
the various windings, and a thousand times did I curse the obscurity 
which threatened to frustrate all my hopes. At length, after groping about 
for seven or eight minutes, which appeared an eternity to me, I reached 
the last staircase, from which I could distinguish the glimmerings of a light. 
As I ascended the stairs, I grasped the key in the manner of a pistol, and 
soon after found myself at the threshold of a door wide open, that led to 
an outer kitchen, in the middle of which hung a lantern. I judged by 
this that I was already out of the prison; but uncertain what direction to 
follow, and hearing the voices of people in some part of the house, I stood 
still for a moment, and then hastened to the kitchen to look for a hatchet, 
or some other weapon that might serve me in case of meeting opposition. 

On entering, the first object that presented itself was Ramona, who 
stood pale and breathless, with a countenance in which astonishment was 
blended with anxiety and alarm. ‘‘ What pistol is that ?—where is my 
master?” she exclaimed, after a moment’s silence, raising her clasped 
hands towards heaven. 

- ©T calmed her apprehensions by shewing her the key, when, immedi- 
ately recovering her presence of mind, she pointed to a court which led to 
the outer door, saying; ‘“ That is the way to the street. My mistress and 
her guests are in the saloon: you hear their voices. This is the very hour 
when she expects the arrival of some friends, and I must immediately call 
out, because they know I must nécessarily see you before you get to the 
court. For heaven’s sake hasten away, for I can render you no farther 
assistance.” Saying this, she pressed my hand in her's with deep emotion, 
and I hurried towards the court. As the remainder of my way was also 
involved in darkness, I lost some minutes in finding the right direction to 
the door, when the rustling of the bell-wire served to guide me to it. Here 
I heard the voices of some persons outside, who certainly did not expect to 
meet with such a porter. . 

_* Meantime Ramona, who was to open the door, on hearing the bell 
ring, began screaming for assistance, as if she had been hurt by some one 
passing in great haste. The ladies, alarmed, joined their cries to her's, 
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and I opened the door amidst this confusion, pushed down the person just 
entering, and reached the street, feeling as if I breathed a second life. 

‘ Following the direction pointed out to me by my friends, and avoiding 
the approach of some of the persons I saw lurking about the Inquisition, 
I turned the corner of that building, and met a tall man muffled up in his 
‘cloak, who, either having forgotten the watch-word agreed upon, or re- 
cognising me at the first moment, exclaimed, ‘‘ Van Halen! Juan! is it 
‘you ?” 
eee Yes, it is,” I cried, my heart leaping with joy at hearing the voice of 
afriend. As soon as I returned this answer, he gave a shrill whistle, and 
suddenly I was surrounded by several other friends, among whom I recog- 
nised two old comrades, whom I did not suppose so interested in my des- 
tiny. One took off my old cap, and placed his laced cocked-hat on my 
head ; another gave me a cloak, which, he said, had been purposely made 
for me; a third desired me to follow him and fear nothing, for the 
would all lose their lives sooner than I should be re-taken. They were all 
military men, whose high-wrought enthusiasm had led them to appear on 
this occasion in full uniform and decorations; and there is little doubt 
thai, had 1 been pursued by my keepers, they would all have perished at 
theirhands. I followed my friends, enveloped in my cloak, though still 
with the green slippers I wore in the prison. On crossing over the street 
of San Bernardo, which runs parallel with the prison, one of those who 
accompanied me took the lead to guide us; another remained with me; 
and the rest dispersed gradually as we advanced. On arriving at the 
street of Tudescos, we stopped before a large newly-built house, the prin- 
cipal door of which, contrary to the custom of the country, stood a little 
open. Having entered and reached the first landing-place, we met a large 
masquerading party who were just coming out of the principal rooms. 
Although wrapped up in my cloak, and my face well concealed, I was 
afraid that my slippers, attracting their attention, might lead to a disco- 
very; and I hinted to my friends that this house djd not appear to me the 


most’ suitable for a place of concealment. They were, however, of a . 


different opinion, and we continued ascending the stairs till we reached 
the attics, where I found the asylum prepared for me entrusted to the care 
of one of the Spanish heroines, who had figured during the last war with 
the French in her native province, Biscay. She was still young, had an 
animated countenance, and the clear complexion of the women of her 
province. Though she had been previously warned of. my arrival, as she 
was ignorant of most of the circumstances which led me there, she 


seemed a good deal surprised at seeing me appear in that singular dress 
and long beard.’—vol. i., pp. 250—-255. 


Having remained in this asylum for some time, he at length, ac- 
companied by one of his friends, escaped to the Pyrenees, whence 
they proceeded through France, to England. The reader will be 
glad to hear, that though suspicion fell upon Ramona, and though 
she was subjected to severe treatment for a while, she was ulti- 
mately restored to safety. 

Of the author’s adventures in Russia, the details are less in- 


reaera He entered into the military service of the emperor 


Alexander, and obtained a commission in. the army of Georgia, 
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with which he remained, carrying on an active warfare with the 
barbarous tribes of that district, until the year 1821, when the re- 
establishment of the constitution in Spain permitted him to return 
to his native land. He was dismissed from the imperial service in 
a manner by no means honourable to the memory of Alexander, 
who appears to have visited upon an individual that certainly de- 
served better at his hands, the jealous anger which he felt against 
the new state of things in the Peninsula. . 

Our author was scarcely restored to his own country, when those 
troubles began, which ended in the subversion of the constitution, 
and we now find him once more amongst us, in a character which 
shall protect his work from any further observation. We may add, 
that in the second volume, there are many notices of the southern 
parts of Russia, and of Georgia, from which the reader who has 
not read other recent publications on the subject, will derive both 
instruction and entertainment. 





Ant. X. Journey from Buenos Ayres, through the Provinces of Cordova, 
Tucuman, aad Salta, to Potosi, thence by the. Deserts of Caranja to 
Arica, and subsequently to Santiago de Chili and Coquimbo ; under- 
taken on behalf of the Chilian and Peruvian Mining Association, in 
the years 1825—26. By Captain Andrews, late Commander of H.C. 8S. 
Windham. 2vols, 8vo. 18s. London: Murray. ©1827. 


Caprain Andrews comes forward as the avowed antagonist of 
Captain Head, upon the subject of the South American mining 
speculations. Both these gentlemen appear to have galloped 
over the countries which they were commissioned to explore, 
with nearly the same degree of velocity ; but the reports which 
each has brought home and ,published, concerning the results of 
his inquiries, are as opposite in every respect, as the statements 
which we usually hear from the counsel of plaintiff and defendant. 
According to Captain Head, there was scarcely a mine to be had 
in any part of the country that he traversed, which offered ‘to an 
adventurer the slightest chance of a profitable return. If Captain 
Andrews is to be believed, there are a great many such to be had, 
in Peru, and Chili, and other parts of the South American terri- 
tory, which are capable, not only of yielding a profitable return, 
but of realising fortunes “* beyond the dream of avarice.” The mines 
which Captain Head examined, appeared to him either to’ have 
been exhausted, or to be so deeply choked up with their own ruins, 
or inundated with so much water, that no machinery, or industry, 
could render them productive. If we listen to Captain Andrews, 
the debris might easily be removed; atid it is notorious, that the, 
mines were never filled with water until the very moment the rich- 
est veins were discovered! The consequence of these opposite 
views was, that Captain Head came home, without, we believe, 
having purchased a single mine for the company which employed’ 
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him; whereas, Captain Aadrews contracted, absolutely or pro- 
visionally, on behalf of his principals, for the purchase of fifty ot 
sixty mines, from which a world of gold, silver, and copper, was, 
in his opinion, capable of being extracted. | : 

In one point, indeed, both these agents agree: that nothing 
could have been more absurd, than the mode in which the direc- 
tors of the different companies at home managed their proceed- 
ings. The idea of sending out to South America costly and cum- 
berous machinery, before they had the means of knowing whether 
it could be transported to its destination; and whether, even if 
it were conveyed thither, it could be applied with advantage, 
betrayed of itself, an extraordinary want of that forecast, for 
which Englishmen in general are so much distinguished. But 
this folly was exceeded by a still more ludicrous one, that of dis- 
patching ship-loads of Cornish and Welsh miners, to condact 
operations in gold and silver mines, to which they were utter 
strangers; to subject themselves to a degree of labour, to which 
they had been wholly unaccustomed, and this under the in- 
fluence of a climate which little accorded with their constitu- 
tions, and under the pressure of privations which they never cal- 
culated on enduring. For these mistakes, however, Captain Head 
insists, that there was no remedy ; while Captain Andrews endea- 
vours to shew, that if the speculators commenced their measures 
upon a limited and cautious scale, depending in the first instance 
on the natural resources of the mining country, and then aiding 
them by such mechanical improvements as they might be found 
susceptible of, his exertions, and those of his colleagues, would, 
in time, be crowned with the most unqualified success. 

. He affirms (preface, p. vii.), that ‘ the efforts lately made, failed, 
not from any deficiency of mining produce in the country, for it 
notoriously abounds; not from any miscalculations of the framers 
of the more respectable associations ; but entirely through mis; 
management in carrying the object itself into effect.’ ‘So differ- 
ently does he think (p. 1x.) on this subject from many others, and 
so much does he feel supported in his opinions by local observa- 
tion, that he is sure, if a private company of a dozen capitalists, 
were even now to procure grants, and cater up the materials of 
either of the dismissed bona fide associations, going to work ina 
frugal and rational manner, an ample remuneration would be the 
result.’ ‘The fatal rock,’ he observes in another place (vol. i., p- 
205), ‘which has shipwrecked English foreign companies, has 
been the too extravagant scale on which they begun their under- 
takings. The most prodigal and useless outfits, the most ill- 
founded notions, involving a expenses, have been their bane. 
They seemed not to have dreamed that mining is a slow opera- 
tion, and more than any other requires the husbanding of re- 
sources. The richest mines cannot make returns directly as they 
are opened, and fill the pockets of adventurers, as if they had 
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nothing to do but to gather up the precious ores ; though in time 
they may return a thousand fold.’ ‘ Had our capitalists,” he adds 
(p. 310), ‘prudently set the mines going by frugal outlays for wages 
to the natives, and a few mineralogists and superintending miners 
[been] sent from Europe, our manufacturers, merchants, and ship- 
owners, would soon have experienced the benefits they sought.’ 
He sums up his opinions on this point in the second volume, pp. 
228—9. ‘I have already said, that mining in South America is 
a certain source of profit, if properly and economically conducted, 
The mode is, to begin on a limited scale, and extend the circum- 
ference of operations slowly and cautiously. The very extensive 
means of the different companies in money, managed as they 
were, contributed to defeat their own ends; and the mode of 
action, not the principle of the thing, is implicated in the recent 
failures.’ : 

These observations would at the first blush appear to be founded 
in good sense, as they breathe that tone of moderation which is 
usually to be found allied with wisdom. It is impossible, more- 
over, to deny that they may be favourably contrasted with many 
of the sweeping and inconsiderate assertions, which flowed from 
the rapid pen of Captain Head upon this subject. But, at the 
same time, we would caution our readers to receive them with 
distrust. Captain Andrews, as we have already intimated, made 
several purchases of mines, subject to the approbation of his direc+ 
tors ; and we should not be surprised to find him justifying and 
extolling his own sagacity, particularly as his proceedings were 
subsequently altogether nullified by the company which employed 
him. How far it might be expedient for an Englishman of large 
capital, to devote a portion of it to the working of. a mine or two 
in the Andes, is a question that can neyer be safely considered 
upon mere general principles. Much copean on the character of 
the individual, on his acquaintance with mining operations, and 
on his sagacity in making the best use of such local resources as 
he can command. But before entering into any contract, he 
should first visit the country, and see with his own eyes the state 
of its roads and rivers; he should be pretty well assured that his 
property is not to be exposed to the hazard of political convulsions, 
or even to those dangers which have, in more than half a dozen 
instances, actually arisen from the common constitutional changes 
of administrations. He should next calculate the amount of na- 
tive labour which the neighbourhood he may fix upon would supply ; 
aud if it should be necessary to augment it by emigrants from 
England, he should take care, that, in matters of religion, they 
entertain sentiments as different as possible from those of Captain 
Head, or Captain Andrews. | 

The remarks of both these gentlemen on this subject, if ever 
they reach the country of which they have treated, are of them- 
selves sufficient to make the very name of an Englishman 
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detested there. It is a topic upon which national feelings are more | 


alive than almost any other; it is one, which neither of these 
travellers was fitted by his education, or his profession, to discuss : 
and even if they had been competent to undertake such a task, 
they had their minds addressed to other and very different occu- 
pations ; they had no time to institute inquiries into the state of 
religion, and they do not pretend to have acquired other than the 
most superficial, and the most imperfect information concerning 
it. We have already exposed the impolicy, the bigotry, the wan- 
ton temerity of Captain Head upon this point; and we regret to 
say, that Captain Andrews has most unnecessarily gone out of his 
way, for the purpose of rendering himself liable to a similar re- 
en There is scarcely a chapter in his first volume, in which 
he does not revile, or turn into ridicule, the religious observances 
of the South American people; and he has the courage to insi- 
nuate, that the ‘‘ Noticias Secretas,”’ of Ulloa, contain an accurate 
description of the Spanish American clergy of the present day, 
though he does not adduce a single fact to give even a colour to 
his calumnies. It is painful to know, that the travellers of no 
part of the world, are so intolerant and so presumptuous in their 
remarks upon modes of faith to which they do not conform, as our 
own countrymen. 

Whatever other result the late mining companies may produce 
for themselves, or for South America, we must acknowledge with 
the author of this work, that ‘they at least contributed to make 
known to us geographically the interior of a vast continent, its 
vegetable and mineral productions, and (allowing for such misre- 
presentations as those just mentioned), the manners and habits of 
a people, with whom it had been the policy of their former mas- 
ters, we should be, if at all, but superficially acquainted.’ So much, 
indeed, had been already done in this way, that few deficiencies 
remained for Captain Andrews to supply, at least, upon a great 
part of the route which he traversed. He arrived at Buenos Ayres 
in the latter end of March, 1825, and proceeded over the Pampas 
to Cordova, where he appears to have been anticipated, to a certain 
extent, in his objects, by ‘ the shrewd calculators at Buenos Ayres,’ 
who had obtained a grant of the mines of Cordova for nine years! 
He was enabled, however, to carry into effect, in a provisional 
way, some very ‘valuable contracts in the Rioja hills,’ which have, 
‘unfortunately, terminated by the dissolution of the company,’ on 
whose behalf he entered into them, to his inexpressible ‘disap- 
pointment’ and ‘infinite mortification.’ He next bent his way to- 
wards Upper Peru, which ‘ presented the finest and richest field of 
mining operations in South America ;’ but it will be seen by the 
following remarks on a private estate, situated on the Pampa 
Grande, that our speculator’s attention was occasionally diverted 
into other channels. 


‘The situation is well worthy of observation, it has all the capability of 
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being rendered the centre of a noble domain. The house is placed upon 
an eminence, which takes the figure very nearly of a true amphitheatre. 
A river is contiguous, the rugged bed of which exhibits the ravages of the 
cataract torrents, which pour at times from the adjacent mountains. Here 
the owner appears to be “lord of all he surveys,” from an eminence 
sloping gradually, till it loses itself in a magnificent plain in front. This 
plain is interspersed with numerous lakes, the resort of wild swans, geese, 
ducks, and myriads of other fowl, plying about unmolested. Such.an 
estate in England could not be purchased for a million of dollars, yet the 
owner of this would gladly relinquish it all for five thousand, including 
his post-horses and cattle, together with his mongrel flocks, browsing in 
the valley of his superb domain.—vol. 1., pp. 119, 120. 


Nothing, it would appear, comes amiss to Captain Andrews. A 
little farther on he exclaims—‘ All I can say of our twenty leagues 
6f journey this day, grounded on appearances closely bordering 
upon our route, is, that I wanted nothing further to convince me, 
that an association, properly conducted, would find in this pro- 
vince a fund of indigenous wealth, superior to any mining adven- 
ture in permanent profit, and of certain and easy attainment.’ 
Again, he had scarcely arrived at Santiago del Estero, when he 
discovered that its ‘ wood, wool, woollens, dyes, gums, wines, 
borax, and river, hint of a lucrative trade in some future time, and 
of a fine scene for immediate speculation !’ From this, and several 
other such passages in the volumes before us, we suspect that our 
Captain is a little given to building castles in the air. Indeed, 
upon his arrival in the province of Tucuman, he becomes quite 
enagng in his descriptions of the country, which, according to 
iim, is nothing inferior to El Dorado ; that land, which the imagi- 
nation of adventurers has clothed with such inexhaustible stores of 
gold and precious stones. | 


‘ Deep rooted, nay imperishable is the recollection of my feelings, as I 
contemplated the rich and varied scenery of this delightful country from 
the arena of its own unparalleled beauty. In point of grandeur and sub- 
limity it is not, I believe, surpassed on earth. Were I permitted by taste 
to indulge in hacknied allegory, a favonrite figure with the South Ame- 
ticans, | would paint the majestic Anconquiqua, sitting with her head 
above the clouds, and capped with eternal snows ; her bosom teeming with 
riches of gold and silver, above the rich falda clothing; her lap aproned 
with unfading verdure; her feet slippered in the velvet culture of the 


woods and plains—one of the finest, if not the very finest of objects that 
Nature ever formed.’—vol. i., p. 198. 


We shall give one other poetical flight of this kind, which may 
be headed, Captain Andrews’ apostrophe to the Andes : 


‘There they were before me, those pillars of the universe, of which 
Ulloa, and other travellers, have written so much, and of which inspired 
poets have sung! These wonders of creation, it is hoped, may still be 
explored by the remote English, be subjected to the tool of the miner, and 
administer to the commercial wealth’ of their country. Gazing on the 
nearest chain and its towering summits, Don Thomas and myself erected 
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airy castles on their huge sides. We excavated rich veins of ore, we 
erécted furnaces for smelting, we saw in imagination a crowd of workmen 
movitig like busy insects along the eminences, and fancied the wild and 
vast region pony by the energies of Britons from a distance of nine or 
ten thousand miles.’—vol. i., pp. 214, 215. 


We are not at all surprised, after this, to find our author coolly 
calculating in his imagination, how the summit of Potosi would 
appear, after he had blown away half its height with a little gun- 
powder! Still less do we wonder at the following speech, which he 
addressed to the governor of Tucuman, the members of the cham- 
ber, and some of the principal inhabitants of that place, whom he 
invited one day to dine with him. The orator is noticing ‘an 
absurd rumour which had been industriously circulated, namely, 
that. the English, under pretence of mining, would soon take pos- 
session of the whole country !’ 


‘<< Far,” said I, “ generous Tucumaneses! far from disavowing such 
an Object, | shall endeavour to establish the correctness of the report. 
The English are going to take possession of your country, not, indeed, by 
force of arms against the government ; but by a mode of conquest which 
will be equally beneficial to you and themselves, by bringing the resources 
of their capital and industry as machinery to raise the hidden treasures of 
your neglected mountains, and to render your impoverished plains fruitful. 
They will take possession of your country, by placing it under the rule of a 
spirit of diligence, active labour, and sound moral feeling. They will take 
pprension of your country when they settle amongst you, by mingling 
British blood with that of the fair and lovely daughters of Tucuman.” ’— 
vol. i., pp. 233, 234. 


Bravo, Captain! Sure we are, that the directors who selected 
for their agent a gentleman, who could see every object that pre- 
sented itself in such a clear, practical, and unexaggerated point of 
view, and calculate consequences with such prophetic accuracy, 
are entitled to the highest applause for their Si What 
we most wonder at is, that the guests did not, at the end of this 
eloquent harangue, anticipate the usual finale of a South American 
entertainment ; for we are told that ‘ the evening concluded with 
the destruction of every glass, decanter, and plate in the room—a 
custom here implying, that the utensils, however expensive, must 
not again be used, lest they should be profaned on less amicable 
and social occasions ! ’ 

Before we proceed farther with our author’s observations on 
Tucuiman, we must introduce to the reader a Gaucho dandy, whom 
the Captain encountered on his journey over the Pampa Grande: 


‘ This pretty fellow possessed a kind of wit and small talk which was 
extremely amusing. He seemed to excel in this respect his Bond-street 
long-spurred brethren of our metropolis, among whose failings wit cannot 
be numbered. He was dressed in the pink of the mode in his own part 
of the world; he wore a handsome white figured poncho, something in 
appearance like a fine Indian shawl. Beneath it hung the lower extre- 
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mities uf a pair of white trowsers, with open lace-work round the bottoms, 
in the way of trimming; a fallixg fringe, about two inches deep, fanci- 
fully knotted to-answer that which depended from the poncho, encircled 
his ancles. His sandals, formed of colt’s skin, prepared as we have men- 
tioned before, end delicately white, enclosed the smallest foot I ever be- 
held belonging to a man of six feet high. On his heels were affixed a 
pair of ponderous richly chased silver Peruvian spurs, which must have 
weighed a pound each. A scarlet worked scapular hung from his neck ; 
which with his throat was bare, and supported the handsomest head lever 
beheld, while upon its crown was stuck a hat'so small, it would hardly 
have fitted a child of three years of age. The hat had a brim an inch 
wide. A ribbon was destined to keep this hat in its place when riding, and 
to fasten under the chin, but on this shewing-off and lounging occasion, it 
had slipped, as it were by accident, to the lower lip, giving a knowing 
turn to the expression of his face. His hair was cut short, excepting 
near the ears, where it hung in ringlets, entangled with a pair of gold ear- 
rings. His mode of puffing a cigar, to display a tawdry Birmingham 
ring, could not be surpassed by an unfledged Exquisite, qualifying for the 
Guards, or a St. James’s beau of the first water. Yet it must be admitted 
that his manner was withal very cavaliet-like. It was a cause of wonder 
to me, what such an animal could do here, amid this character of coun- 
try, but I soon found he was a travelling gambler, who attended at fétes, 
to amuse the natives, and ease them of any spare dollars they had laid by 
for horse-racing and cock-fighting, of which no devotees to Tattersall’s 
betting-room can be more fond, than the inhabitants of these remote 
regions. In short, the Gaucho was a sort of travelling Crockford’s; an 


ambulatory gaming club in himself, for the genezal accommodation.’— 
vol. i., pp. 121—123. : 


We must notice, also, a curious phenomenon which Captain 
Andrews witnessed during this portion of his journey. Such an 
occurrence, had it been known to Mrs. Radcliffe, would: have 


furnished her with an admirable addition to her catalogue of 
“‘ mysteries.” 


‘ We now pursued our journey through a trackless forest. Our postil- 
lions seemed to find their way by a kind of instinct, and we made but 
sixteen leagues all day, stopping at night at Tarica Pampa, a post-house 
so called. The spot round this halting place was cleared out from the 
very heart of the jungle. It was a beautiful evening, though pitchy dark, 
and we preferred to bivouac it, our camp being the open air, in preference 
to encountering the vermin in doors. We were thus enjoying ourselves @ 
la Gaucho, when one of our party observed that the moon was rising 
rather early. Our position, however, in respect to her rising, did: not 
agree with the light which we saw. We then conjectured it must be a 
light proceeding from some distant cottage; for by reference to our 
watches, we moreover found that it wanted three hours of the time when 
the moon should be visible. Nevertheless, in figure and brightness, this 
appearance perfectly resembled her orb as seen in the first quarter. Ina 
few minutes the appearance vanished, and many and diverse were the 
Opinions as to its cause. The post-master asserted it could not be a cot- 


‘tage light, there was none in that direction, It was then suggested it 
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might be the blaze of some muleteer’s fire, who was reposing for the night, 
The subject, conjectures and all, were soon dropped, and the plan for our 
next morning’s movements discussed, when the light re-appeared, but 
somewhat altered in figure and direction. : 

_* The cause of the phenomenon was again renewed, and the post-master 
again consulted. From him we could get nothing but a declaration of his 
ignorance, adding, he had often heard his post-boys talk of such. an 
appearance, and ascribe it to the wandering spirit of a traveller, who had 
been murdered by salteadores, or robbers, a few years ago. It was now 
proposed that we should go and explore the quarter where this luminous 
object shewed itself, when it suddenly changed its form from. that. of 
a. crescent into a splendid cross-like shape, by a quick lateral move- 
ment, with the rapidity of a metecr or shooting star. We were now more 
than ever at aloss.. Upon examining the capitaz, or bailiff of the Estan- 
cia, he insisted upon its being a wandering spirit, ‘‘ nothing more,” “‘ nada 
mas Senor!” The innocent way in which he brought this out, and the 
coolness with which he pronounced these words, were highly character- 
istic of the courage and superstition of the Gauchocharacter. The arrival 
of the Buenos Ayres postman for Salta, who came to light his cigar at our 
fire, induced us to question him, in the hope to obtain a solution of our 
difficulty. He informed us that the object of our wonder was nothing but 
a ‘paca blanca,” or white bird, which appeared very often in the woods, 
both of this and the neighbouring provinces of Santiago del Estero and 
Tucuman. He furthermore added, that in the course of his numerous 
journies, he had often seen and disturbed it. A peon, a friend of ‘his, he 
told.-us, who had chancéd to ‘“ lasso,”’ or snare one, had accounted for its 
lucid quality at night, from its having a luminous crest or stone on the 
crown of its head, which reflected its phosphoric light on the. white 
plumage below. 

‘It is very difficult to attach belief to all one hears under such circum- 
stances among superstitious people; but there seemed to me something 
more of credit due to this statement than I was at first willing to concede. 
On examining it for the sake of argument, there was something consistent 
with the story in the two forms under which we saw the light, supposing 
the bird was in such a position that the light. from its head was thrown 
on its back and tail, which might take the first form seen, while the motion 
of flying would throw the light of the crest upon the wings, and exhibit a 
cross if the bird flew in an oblique manner, either to avoid the branches of 
the trees, as it passed from one to another, or even if it flew towards or 


from us. This explanation was the only reasonable one we could come 


to on the subject.’—vol. 1., pp. 232—236. 


We have already had a glimpse of our author’s opinions con- 
cerning the fertility of the province of Tucuman, which he desig- 
nates as the ‘ garden of the universe.’ Abating somewhat for the 
language of enthusiasm, we believe that it deserves much of the 
admiration which he has lavished upon it. It is bounded by the 

rovinces of Salta, Santiago del Estero, and Catamarca. Its soil 
is said to consist of almost every species, except chalk. It abounds 


in corn, fruits, vegetables, herbs, spices, honey, sugar cane, woods, 


and pasturage. The horned cattle are numerous and magnificent. 
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The horses and mules are of an inferior race, and the sheep and 
goats are much neglected. There are some wild animals, and. a 
great variety of game; venonious reptiles are very rarely met with. 
The birds are gaily plumed, and musical in the highest degree. 
Twenty rivers irrigate and beautify its plains, and are filled with 
excellent fish. Yet are the people of ‘Tucaman among the most 
miserable of South America. They have no system of industry, 
as they live almost.on the spontaneous bounties of nature. Never- 
theless they possess, according to our author, ‘a fine manly spirit,, 
and a high sense of honour. "They are very kind and hospitable to. 
foreigners; and that they are great admirers of the English cha- 
racter is plain, in the offer made by some of them, of donations of 
land to any individuals of literary, scientific; or ingenious pursuits 
m life, who will come and settle in their beautiful country. 
Though endowed with strong natural talent, they do not seem 
conscious of it.” They hold in peculiar abhorrence the sufferings 
incident to service in the mines; yet does our author recommend _ 
with a great deal of eloquent declamation, in which, by the way, 
he is excessively prone to indulge, the mineral districts of Tucuman 
to the preferencé of British adventurers, if such are now any where 
to be found. urs 

It is amusing to observe the ingenuity, with which he deludes 
himself in his day dreams of the richness of these subterranean 
treasures. Some of them are indeed abandoned, but this happened 
because the Tucumanese had plenty to live upon without them ; or 
because a terrible earthquake happened some years ago, which so 
frightened the operatives that they could never be brought to work 
in themagain! The most ridiculous proof however of their opulence 
is this, that our author discovered an old Indian, ‘ who exists in 
the mountains, nobody knows how, except. that he brings ocea- 
sionally small quantities of gold to barter for implements, and 
necessaries !" 7 
. But the mode of security.to which our author has, recourse, for 
his waggons of gold and silver bars while proceeding from Tueu- 
man through the Pampas, to the future canals which are to convey’ - 
them to Buenos Ayres, is perhaps:the most ludicrous ruse de 
guerre that ever has been imagined. The convoys he ‘admits 
might in a certain season of the year be liable to the attacks of the 
wild marauding Indians. But in any such case, he advises, a8 a 
dernier resort, ‘to cut the traces and gallop off’ with the mules, 
leaving the precious metals, which would still be safe, thése naked 
Indians being unable to remove them.’ ‘They could be no where 
safer,’ he adds with the most irresistible gravity, ‘ than on the 
Pampas, until the owner returned for them.’ We suspect that the 
Owner who might adopt this novel method of protecting his pro- 
perty, would, upon returning to the place where he left it, find but 
‘“a begearly account of empty boxes,” 


The reader must be by this time not altogether unacquainted 
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with the captain’s poetical-propensities.. He will therefore, perhaps, 
if he be at all in the romantic vein, feel no objection to follow such 
a guide in what he is pleased to call‘ a trip to the forest.’ Let us 
premise that our adventurer. was now bent on a new speculation— 
the purchase of an estate near. Tucuman, the propérty of a certain 
Don, Thomas, who like a well meaning vendor, was at all times 
ready to exhibit the beauties of his property. 


- €Such vegetative magnificence I never before saw. I gazed until my 
eyes ached at these forest patriarchs, mossed with age, encircled -with 
creepers, and studded with parasites like stars in all parts, trunk’ and 
branch. They seemed coeval with old time, and supplied associations of 
age, which the castled ruin inspires in Europe, but which would be vainly 
looked for here. Could these trees, like those of the poets, have spoken, 
I should have demanded of them, as I felt an almost irresistible desire to 
do, how long they had stood? whether from creation’s dawn? Whatever 
they might have answered, they must have trembled, had they known my, 
thoughts, and found that their end was well nigh come, for Don Thomas 
and myself were calculating, that a few years of a company’s employment 
of capital, would make desperate havoc among them.’—pp. 223, 224. -_. 

: for romance! here the shop breaks out. It cannot be 
helped. - The cat will run after the mouse, even though a world 
of trouble may have been taken to insti! into it a, wiser philosophy. 
We wish that the captain had given us more of his discourse with 
the trees. It would have been singularly edifying, particularly as 
he conceives that his presence had rendered them (delicate strip- 
lings !) so nervous. But let us proceed. 


The orange-trees were in full bearing, and might be said to beam 
radiant with their golden fruit. To an Englishman, the fiction of the. 
Arabian Nights, or some land of fairy imagination, seemed to be realised. 
Nothing that the mind can dwell upon could surpass this scene in beauty 
and luxuriance. I could have wished to linger in those enchanting scenes 
for months together, and a true lover of botany would not leave their deli- 
cious shades, could he help it, for years. | ke 
' * While proceeding amid this delightful scenery, we diverged at length 
m a zig-zag track through a dense thicket, following a cattle track until 
we arrived on the borders of a considerable mountain stream, flowing 
through the very heart of the forest. The stillness around, broken ‘only 
by the murmuring of the water, that ran coolly and. darkly along; the 
vegetative forms to the eye, the serenity of the atmosphere, and the sooth- 
ing effect produced on the mind by the union of the whole, left nothing’ 
for even the most gifted poet’s fancy to add in the way of attraction, to 
the bowers and beauties of this enchanting spot. A great part of the 
stream ran under a green arcade of trees, new to the European eye, of 
richly tinted foliage, and often quite novel in form, while evergreens filled 
up the sides among theirtrunks. The branches met over the water thickly 
interlaced, and through the fretted roof, a sunbeam was very rarely re- 
flected ‘on the water, but it bore the green hue, and was the ‘“ Rio verde, 
rio verde,” of the Spanish ballad. us the current flowed in the centre 
of a most charming avenue, cool, dim, and stretching away in grateful 
perspective. Nothing could be more pleasing than the look up and down 
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this arborescent enclosure, so happily accompanied by water and shade, 
and forming such a contrast to the clear cloudless sky and. warm sunbeams 
without. The embodyings of the Greek poets, even the dreams of the 
most visionary enthusiasts, would be found realised here. What a do- 
micile for the nymphs of the woods! How charmingly their slender 
forms would harmonise with the green umbrageous shade of this natural 


arcade, so far outvying all that art has or can ever achieve !’—vol. i., 
pp. 226—228. 


The scene is really not badly sketched. The author discovered 
among the riches of this magnificent forest, a plant, which he 
believes to be totally unknown, even by description, in this. 
country. ‘ Its leaves spring from the root, and it has the property 
of secreting a quantity of pure water of an excellent quality. 
The woodmen, Bi ona they wish to drink, perforate the plant near 
the root, and ‘ the fluid gushes out in a stream, clear as crystal, 
and in quantity proportioned to the size of the plant itself.” ‘I 
could not discover,’ he adds, ‘ whether the aqueous deposit is a 
natural secretion from the earth or atmosphere, or whether it is 
collected by the pores of the plant during a fall of rain.’ We 
* a that the plant is of the same race as the Urania or 

raveller’s Friend, which is found in Java, and which has been 
described by a variety of writers. The general opinion is, that 
the leaves have the property of radiating heat so rapidly after the 
sun declines, that an abundant deposition of dew takes place upon 
them, and that this collects into drops and forms little streams, 
which run down the branches to the trunk, where they remain as 
in. a reservoir. 

From Tucuman our traveller proceeded through Salta to Potosi, 
where he met with Bolivar, Sucre, Miller, and other eminent South 
American heroes, of whom he gives a very fair account. His descrip- 
tions of the mines of Potosi are in his usual strain of exaggeration. 
Just as he was preparing to quit that city he received a letter from 
his employers, which put an end to. all his labouts. Their osten- 
sible complaint was, that he had deviated from the. line of route 
which had been marked out for him. But, we presume, the real 
cause of the revocation was the “ panic” which took place at 
that well-remembered period in the city. The author made the 
best of his way across the Andes to the Pacific, and from Val- 
paraiso feturned to England in the August of last year. _ 

We have given no extracts from the second volume, as it is 
chiefly taken up witha captain Andrews’ mining pursuits, and his 
journey over the Andes, which would have little interest for the 
reader. We regretted to meet in it, as well as in the first’volime, 
too much of that low idiom which, we are happy to know, is ev 
day: becoming less popular with the gentlemen of the author’s 
profession. | are | 
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Art. XI. Du Systeme penal et du systéme répressif en general, et de la 
peine de mort en particulier. ‘Par M. Charles Lucas, avocat a la cour 

_ royale de Paris ; owvrage couronne 4 Genéve et 4 Paris. 8vo. pp. 426. 
Paris: Charles Bechet. London: Treuttel & Wiirtz. 1827. 


Amipst the various departments of human knowledge, which 


the philosophers of the eighteenth century have cultivated with 


so much energy and success, the. sciences of politics and legisla- 
tion occupy a most distinguished position. The branch of criminal 
jurisprudence has particularly engaged the attention of all the 
friends of virtue and humanity,'as that, which abounds most in 
revolting absurdities, and which shocks, in the most striking and 
obvious manner, the noblest and most amiable sympathies of our 
nature. Europe had, in fact, become so totally enstranged from 
the combination of horrors bequeathed to us by the ignorance of 
our ancestors, that it seemed, as it were, to rise in a mass, and 
demand with an unanimous voice, a salutary reformation of errors 
and injuries. Montesquieu led the way, and by a few happy 
sketches from his energetic and masterly pen, excited the ardent 
and adventurous spirit of modern writers to engage in deeper 
researches on these interesting subjects, and to reduce them to 
the fixed and invariable laws of a scientific system. It is but 
common justice to remark, however, that Italy was the first country 
that replied to the generous appeal, which the author of the 
Spirit of Laws had made to the civilised world. The profound 
delineations of Filangieri on the subject of legislation, the brilliant 
elucidations of Beccaria on crimes and punishments, and the 
spirited inquiries of Pagano on the processes of criminal justice, 
excited the enthuiasm of states and governors, and produced a 
general ferment in the human mind. The world then witnessed 
the abolition of cruelty and torture, a more equitable system of 
sentences, a mitigation of the hardships of prisoners, and even 
the abolition of the penalty of death in Tuscany, and in some of 
the states of Germany. Since the period of the French revolution, 
either from an idea that the world was already in possession of a 
sufficient number of works of this description, and that it was 
only necessary to convert theory into practice, or that the ardour 
of reform allowed no pause for the further discussion and elucida- 
tion of these topics, the publication of similar productions became 
stationary, and received a momentary check. But as soon asa 
gene calm succeeded to the storm of human passions, that in- 

efatigable English civilian, Jeremy Bentham, drew the attention 
of enlightened men to these interesting studies, and. pointed out 
the rude and barbarous state of the whole system. The impres- 
sions which he produced, had a wonderful effect in Europe; and 
America, ever alive to the spirit of truth and reason, imme- 
diately adopted systems more congenial to the age in which we 
live, and to the necessities of an enlightened period. 
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It is now happily no longer necessary to declaim against the 
iniquity of tortures ; for the present generation has nearly lost the 
recollection of them, and the opinion of. mankind on that subject 
is irrevocable fixed. But the penalty of death has never ceased 
to spread its frightful ravages. It opposes an insurmountable 
barrier to the mitigation of ferocious passions, and the general 
diffusion of virtuous habits; it counteracts a just equipoise 
of crimes and punishments, and as it is wantonly enforced in 
all the actual codes of the world, it strikes with equal violence 
at those guilty actions, the true complexion of which it is 
impossible to ascertain ; and has thus left a wide field open to men 


of virtue and humanity, and to the generous and spirited investi- 


gation of philosophers. Under this impression, a learned citizen 
of Geneva, obeying the dictates of an enlightened mind, offered a 
prize for the best work that should most successfully attack the 
enormities of modern jurisprudence; and the society of Christian 
Morality, one of the noblest and most benevolent. institutions of 
which modern France has to boast, issued proposals for a compe- 
tition on the same subject. Accordingly, a Dissertation co 
appeared, which has combined all the suffrages in its favour, and 
has received the prize both at Paris and Geneva. The’ merit of 


‘this composition is still more remarkable for its being the work of 


a young civilian, who, by this essay, has given rise to the most 


flattering expectations of his future eminence, We shall endea- 


vour to present the reader with an analysis,of: its contents, and:to 


investigate the nature of the whole performance. 


The existence of man is a direct and immediate bounty of, Pro- 
vidence, which. he has received for the noblest purposes. . He is 
bound by it to complete the object of his creation, and to. con- 
tinue his career till it ‘terminates in the bosom of infinity—that 
awful close of human existence. The right of self-preservation, 


and the duty of respecting that right in his fellow-men, arein him 


requisites of the-highest order, to which he is not empowered. to 
offer any limitation. To maintain the contrary, would be to 
assert that the feeble creature should revolt against his Creator, 
and attempt to reverse his imperishable laws. It is, therefore, 
from’ nature herself that man has derived a sacred and inviolable 
character imprinted on his existence. The law is fixed and irre- 
vocable, and has but one exception, which, instead of invalidating 
it; establishes it on a firmer foundation. This exception forms the 
case of personal defence, which the civilians of every day ‘have 
designated by the terms; moderamen inculpate tutele. A man that 
is attacked by another, with a guilty intention, and sees his hfe 
in danger, is entitled to secure it by the death of the aggressor. 
This does not imply that the latter, by his crime, forfeits his 
inalienable right of existence; but that the other party possesses 
the simple duty of preserving his own life from the imminent dan- 
ger to which it is exposed. It is evident from this statement, that 
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‘the case of exception to the general rule is by no means arbitta 
or 4ndeterminate, as its limits are marked by the limits of the 
danger itself. When the person that is attacked succeeds in over- 
coming and disarming the aggressor, his duty, which during the 
danger was confined to the preservation of his own existence, 
takes a further direction in respecting the existence of the guilty 
person, who has become impotent to do him further harm. He 
then possesses no other right than that of securing himself by every 
possible means, from a repetition of the attack. Now it happens 
most fortunately for the human race that this doctrine has bon 
mereaniaes and assented to by the publicists of every school, by 
Blackstone, Voltaire, Beccaria, Filangieri, Pastoret, and Bentham, 
who have all given it the sanction of their authority. __ 

In every state of society laws have been established to protect 
the. sacred right of self-existence, which every man has received 
from nature, and which he himself is not allowed to alienate at 
his pleasure or caprice. _ Whether the laws emanate from the 
expression of a single will, or that of the positive will of all the 
members of a political association, their object is still the same; 
and from the- same premises, it consequently follows that the 
power of the laws ought not to transgress the boundaries which 
nature has set to the rights of individuals, the free exercise of 
which they tend to promote. But why should any surplus of 
power be accorded to them? It cannot be traced to the will of 
God or to the will of men, without exposing both God and 
men to the strangest contradictions, and to imputations both im- 
pious and absurd. Thus, in the social state, the moderamen 
anculpate tutele, only passes from individuals to the laws: the 
latter possess, like the former, the simple right of putting the 
aggressor to death, in the imminent danger of the moment; and 
when once the aggressor is disarmed, they have only the right of 
perreaneg, by every possible means, the repetition of the attack. 

his is a pure and simple conclusion, drawn from a recognised 
and unalterable principle. The contrary supposition would amount 
to a declaration, in other terms, that the laws, which are the ex- 
pression of the human will, can destroy an existence which is 
inviolable, and eternally announced to be so by the will of God. 

As nothing can be advanced in reply to the truth and simplicity 
of this argument, some civilians have invented a new theory to 
render its conclusions ineffectual. It has been maintained, that 
the laws; in-the case in which the aggressor finds himself’ un- 
able to do injury, can legally put him to death, to punish in his 
person the perversity of his guilt ; but this is a wretched sophism, 
which has obtained currency by means of lofty and sonorous 
words. The essence of crime does, not consist solely in the effect 
which it produces, but also in the cause that leads to it ; it is the 
criminal intention that constitutes the character, and the just defi - 
nition of the crime. But how can the laws estimate, discriminate, 
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and define this intention, which, as it belongs to the forum con- 
scientie alone, evades every calculation and scrutiny of the human 
mind? In order to prove the inefficacy of the laws, as well as the 
inability of the magistrates who are charged with their execution, 
it is not necessary to enter into metaphysical abstractions; because 
the fact itself, and the experience of every ‘day, furnish in them- 
selves, sufficient proof of this assumption. hence comes it let 
us ask, that a prisoner condemned to death by one tribunal, is de- 
clared, innocent by another? The reason is evident ; human justice 


is necessarily incomplete and fallible, and it is by no, means sur- 


prising, that a tribunal should misconceive the due nature and ex- 
istence of a crime. How frequently have not supposed criminals, 
whose innocence was subsequently proved, expired under the axe 
of the executioner, and atoned for supposititious crimes! § The 
punishment of perversity belongs to God alone, because’he alone 
can only estimate it; and God, as we know, wills not the death of 
a sinner, but only that he should turn and répent. The very ex- 
pression, punishment, is a blasphemy in the mouth of men; and 
the laws, which instead of restricting themselves to the prevention 
of future crime, assume to avenge the past guilt by the death of 
the perpetrator, are at once unjust, impious, and outrageous. They 
are unjust, because man is incompetent duly to appreciate the in- 
tention ; they are impious, because they cut off the criminals from 


‘the consoling help of hs ey ; and they are outrageous, because 


they arrogate to themselves the judgment of God in cases in‘which 
conscience only is concerned. There is another consideration 
which is also worthy of notice. When the justice of society for- 
bids murder, for example, it is not that justice alone that forbids 
the crime. Religion, conscience, and pablic opinion, equally for- 
bid it: religion, in the name of duty towards God ; conscience, in 
the name of man’s duty to himself; and general opinion, in the 
name of the social duties of mankind. If, in this case, a man 
commits murder, the perpetrator violates at once the rights of so- 


cial justice, the dictates of religion and of conscience, as well as 


of ge opinion. 


ut sanctions ought to be distinct, in the same manner as prohi- 
bitions ; and it belongs not to one department to invade the provinces 
of the others. Religion delivers crime over to hell; public opinion 
devotes it to infamy; and conscience to remorse. The sphere of 
social justice now remains; the defence set up is, the absence of 
injury ; repressive satisfaction for the present, guaranteed for the 
future, will be its ‘sanction ; its wish is, that man should not have 
injured, and it will act so as to prevent his injuring any more. 
But are not all these grounds subverted by the scaffold? What 
then remains but the imputation of sayage barbarity, and profana- 
tion of our nature, in the stroke’ of the axe, which banishes that 
powerful penalty of remorse that attaches pain to the past, and 
virtue to the future? There seems,-indeed, to be a symptonyof 
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. Atheism in this terrible operation of the axe, as it deprives man of the 
responsibility of his destiny, and buries him along with his crime in 
the silent tomb. Besides, with respect to popular sanction, what be- 

comes of the shame? Alas! the brow which is to fall beneath the fatal 
blow, can betray no salutary emotions; and it is, perhaps, over an 
honest and harmless family, that the blushes of shame will spread. 

The sanction of the scaffold, therefore, excludes all other sanctions, 

-it destroys our dignity, vilifies our nature, and subverts the sublime 
plans of Providence in this world, and its views in the next. 


* What,’ exclaims the author, with energy, ‘ Can social justice believe 
‘herself to be that justice that rewards, and that punishes? * an 
. No—it avows itself to be incomplete and defective; it admits another 
_ justice, and another life. —But why then begin in this world the justice of 
. the other life? Yes, I understand you, the justice of the other world be- 
. gins its operations in this; but it is not to social justice, that it has 

awarded the propriety. The scaffold consigns this world to a species of 
_ chaos, and the other to a non-entity. It assigns not to another justice, . 
either a beginning in this life, or an end in the other. And yet the jus- 
tice of the scaffold pretends to admit it; it assumes the pretension, with 
. its hands died in blood, and a bandage over its eyes, of being the precur- 
sive power of that supreme justice, which can neither revenge itself, nor 
be deceived. But is it by the sound of the falling axe, or by the blood 
“that trickles on the earth, that the justice of the other world displays 
itself in this life? No—God is felt where he is, as is the imbecility of 
“man in his presence. Ask virtue what is that confidence that walks before 
her ; ‘and crime, what is that remorse that follows in her path? Beware, 
men, that is a sanction which comes not from you—a sanction which has a 
universal character, deyived from the awful source whence it emanates, 
. Answer me—is that-suliction like the sanction of your scaffold? Is it an 
innocent person that suffers, or a guilty one that escapes ? 
* Declare, ye men of virtue, in performing a good action, have you ever 
felt remorse? And ye, guilty men, have ye, in the midst of your crimes, 
experienced peace, and tranquillity of mind? Gracious God! such is thy 
justice in this world! and that justice, great and infallible like thyself, 
devours no victims—Alas! when conscience is full, and reason convinced, 
‘why look to the scaffold? Why invoke these assumptions of human Jjus- 
tice, which attempt to replace—but what do I say? ‘to subvert, and pro- 
“fane thy own? Fatal justice ! which prevents remorse, if it does not yet 
arise, which stifles it if it begins to arise, and the least criminality of 
whieh is, to sacrifice the innocent victim which remorse has rendered so.’’ 


The penalty of death, which is so unreasonable and unjust, as 
well as inapplicable in the case of murder, cannot be justifiable 
when the offence is theft, or any other attack on the transitory and 
trifling property which man possesses on the earth. This point re- 
quires no discussion, nor shall we insult the good sense of our 
readers by making it a question of debate. 

The majority of the numerous and enlightened publicists who 
have examined this subject, have acquiesced in the justice of this 
doctrine, but only in reference to the aggression, (either attempted 
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or accomplished) of one individual on another. They seénied to 
imagine that the nature of the question was altered, when thé ag- 
gression was.directed, not against a single individual, but against 
the whole mass of society. In this view, they appeared to const- 
der it as a matter of a more elevated nature, and something more 
lofty and privileged, producing another species of relation between 
the offender and the offended party, Under this aspect of the bu- 
siness, men of the utmost accuracy of intellect have lost and be- 
wildered themselves. They were led to believe, that the penalty of 
death became legitimate when directed against those who aimed at 
the existence of civil society; and under this imposing title they 
comprised what are ordinarily termed crimes against the state. 


But the real value of this opinion will be easily estimated by 
means of a few simple arguments. 


Society is only a collection of individuals; nor can it be consi- 
dered in any other light, than as an assemblage of the individuals 
of which it is composed. It undoubtedly possesses the right of 
self-preservation in its collective capacity; but this mght has the 
same foundations, and the same limits, as the rights of the indivi- 
duals that compose the society, or else it forms an abstract idea, 
destitute of any sense. It then leads us to the general conclusion 
which we have drawn above. When society is menaced and attack- 
ed, it is unquestionably entitled during actual contest to deprive the 
ageressor of his existence, to preserve its own; as soon as the danger 
is over, aS soon as the aggressor is in chains, it is bound to take all 
the necessary measures to prevent a second attack ; but it cannot, nor 
ought it, under any pretext of law, to deprive him then of his life, 
without the: imputation of murder or assassination, for the right of 
defence ceases to exist along with the danger which surrounds it, 
and authorises its jurisdiction. But this is not all; even under 
this general point of view, the question becomes merely a verbal 
one, and turns to the signification of words. It is easy to have a 
clear conception. of what is meant by taking the life of an indivi- 
dual; but 1t would be a difficult matter to conceive how society, 
which is in its nature imperishable, can be deprived of existence. 
No conspirator, as we can readily believe, ever wishes to dissolve 
society, or drive man back to his original woods; such an idea 
might enter into the head of a philosopher, jbut it could never find 
its way into that of a conspirator. The latter, even when, he pro- 
ceeds to the greatest lengths, only wishes to change the political 
forms of society ; and if these forms constitute an existence, it is 
unquestionably fair to conclude, that it is a matter essentially of 

uman creation. But is it reasonable to conclude from thence, 
that it is lawful to destroy an existence which comes-from the hand 
of God, to avenge the repressed danger of an existence that comes 
from the hand of man? ) ) 

This point demands a further elucidation. A government cuts 
off the head of a conspirator in the name of the whole society 
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which is endangered by his attempts, and the preservation of which 
it aims to secure. But.the conspirator himself levels his attacks 
against the government, in the name of that oppressed society, in 
the preservation of which he feels an interest still more positive 
and legitimate. In this state of things, a peculiar existence js 
‘menaced, and two powers run to its assistance, among which it is 
impossible to distinguish which is the defender, and which the 
offender in such a case. How, then, can the terms of this problem 
be accurately stated ? The answer is easy and obvious. Whenever 
any government represents the re-action of any society on itself, in 
order to attain the object of its. institution; or, in other words, 
whenever a government is free and national, it is that government 
that is the defender, particularly so, as the conspirator finds. under 
that system the means of redressing the ills of society, without 
having recourse to the sanguinary career of a revolution. But, on 
the contrary, . whenever the. government represents the action of a 
/power foreign to society, and existing independently of it, to regu- 
ate it by its caprice; or, in other words, whenever the government 
is despotic, and anti-national, it is that which is the offender, and 
_particularly so, because the conspirator, who comes to the relief of 
his oppressed country, has no means left but the desperate remedy 
of a.revolution, to produce the desired change. 
_»Far be: it from us to harbour the thought, that anv government 
is bound to allow a free course to the attempts of a man, who 
throws society into a state of. trouble and confusion. But as it is 
not discernible at the first glance, or rigidly and geometrically de- 
monstrable, on which side the justice or the injustice exists; and 
as it may very possibly happen, that the conspirator himself may 
be a mere assassin, instead of being a defender of his country, we 
are necessitated to acknowledge the right in every government, 
even in that of Constantinople, to seize on the guilty party, and 
thus avert the danger that might otherwise explode. Even in this 
light, all our previous observations tend to the original question 
which we keep in view; that is, the pretended legality of the pe 
nalty of death, the right to inflict which is generally assumed. A 
government is certainly obliged to check the efforts of conspirators; 
and, indeed, in this respect, it feels no lack of counsel, or. of per- 
suasion to induce it to. proceed ; but a free government (if it be 
such), will not attempt to take away the life of a citizen, for the 
reasons which we have stated above: and if it be a despotic one, 
it cannot justly deprive him of existence, from the particular 
reason, that it is doubtful, at least in the eye of reason, whether it 
is the conspirator, or itself, that is really the criminal. To strike 
with blind precipitation, and in a manner beyond recovery, in a 
case of such awful uncertainty, is to reverse all the laws of . justice, 
to confound every idea of criminality, and to. refer mankind for 
a new theory of public and private law, to the philosophers of 
Bedlam. 7 ) 
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The natural and invariable instinct which the multitude feels in 
every thing that has any relation to justice or injustice, lends its 
aid to the support of this fundamental position. Whenever a 
robber is led to the scaffold, his fate is lamented, because a 
natural wish is félt for his innocence, and consequently his pre- 
servation; but men’s hair’stand on an end, their hearts beat, and 
their tears flow, in abundance, when a criminal is led to execution, 
accused of treason, or crimes against the State. Whence then 
arises this powerful sympathy, that attaches itself much more vio- 
lently to the one party than to the other? It arises evidently from 
the import of the intention, which in the former case is clearly 
criminal, while in the latter it is equivocal, and obscure. ‘Even 
when the culpability of the action is generally recognised, the 
world is involuntarily induced to attribute its principle to honoura- 
ble motives, and to suppose that it isa patriot who is going ‘to 
atone with his blood for the consequences of his unsuccessful en- 
terprise. ‘The general system of laws has found it necessary to 
conform to this public expression of human sentiment, nor have 
they ever so far prevailed as to affix the stain of infamy to this 
‘species of crime, because the moral sentiments of mankind are 
repugnant to such an imputation. We cannot, indeed, affirm with 
strict accuracy, whether England regards Algernon’ Sydney as a 
criminal, but we are well persuaded that she does not view him 
in the light of an infamous wretch. en 


The author concludes the first part of his work in the following 
words : aan 


‘Society is therefore entitled to exefcise only the justice of preserva- 
tion; it represses, but does not punish; but death does not enter into the 
exigencies of preservation, or even of the right of defence, in cases where 
the scaffold puts it in execution. The question ought to be to reconcile 
the criminal with public order, and this reconciliation ought not to re- 
semble the habits of savage tribes who decapitate their prisoners, and make 
an exchange of skulls an ordinary barter in their treaties of peace. But 
hitherto no other explanation of the operations of the scaffold has been 
brought to light: it was imagined to be elevated for the punishment of a 
criminal, or the speedy removal ofan enemy. In a recent and memorable 
discussion, when it was in agitation to extend the punishment of regicide 
and parricide to the crime of sacrilege, the principles which make social 
justice a simple justice of preservation, were clearly and powerfully laid 
down by the Duc de Broglie. However, the Vicompte de Bonald found 
out a new argument in favour of the scaffold. Acknowledging with M. 
de Broglie the obligation on the justice of this world, not to incroach on 
that of the other, he gave a definition of the scaffold, not.as a punishment, 
but as the principal means of sending the criminal before a great natural 
judge. Thus the inefficiency and injustice of the act was evaded, and 
nothing remained but the infamy of the means. A fatal custom, says Mr. 
Pastoret, had established among the ancient nations of the East, a certain 
kind of impetuous usurpation ofthe right of punishment which was con- 
secr ated by time, and which has come down to us under the name of 
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Judgment of Zeal. 1 imagine that the justice of M. de Bonald belongs to 
this class; we have therefore nothing left to do, but to bare our heads, 
and exclaim with Pascal: ‘‘ here we are, all of us, ready to be killed.” 

_ © After having studied, and endeavoured to understand mankind and 
society, for it was necessary to know the terms before the conclusion could 
be traced; and after having examined the relations of co-existence and 
morality, which would naturally arise among them, that is, the justice of 
se rah “at and penal justice, our conclusions tend not only to the abo- 
lition of the scaffold, but also to the improvement of human liberty, as 
containing all the guarantees of social order, and preserving to justice 
all its means of repression. On every occasion, and in all our in- 
quiries, we have perceived that repression as a correct idea of justice, and 
liberty as the means, oppose themselves to the penal system and the ope- 
rations of the seaffold, and substitute improvements in their place, so that 
in our career of encroachment, after having destroyed one system, we seem 
to have founded another, or it has emerged of itself from the work of 
our destruction. Scarcely is the scaffold dashed to pieces by our hands, 
when we find human liberty sitting on its ruins, and generously offering 
to promote the reign of justice without the necessity of a sanguinary 
sceptre.’ 

The principles of the prevention of crime, and the repression of 
its excesses, are laid down in the second part of the present work. 
The justice of prevention rests upon the fundamental laws; Ist, 
To remove from liberty the motives that lead it to injury; 2d, 
To enlighten it, and thus render it inaccessible to temptations. 
Thus, to produce the diffusion of knowledge and ease and compe- 
tence in society, is to prevent crimes, because immorality uni- 
formly increases along with ignorance and misery. The author, in 
‘support of his theory, introduces the unerring facts and calcula- 
tions of statistics; he converts to his use the authentic accounts of 
the administration of criminal justice in France, during the two last 
years, and nothing can be more.luminous than the happy conclu- 
sions which he has deduced frora them. All this part of the work 
is devoted to demonstrate, that the reform of the penal system is 
loudly called for both by the principles of justice and those of 
general utility. The author proves that the right of society to 
punish malefactors ought never to assume the character of revenge, 
and that its proper duty is to give example, and to repress. He 
adds that the penal system assumes these characters, not from 
‘motives of severity, but for their prompt and effectual application, 
or, in other terms, in order to afford malefactors little hope of 
escaping from the chastisement of the law. He concludes from 
these datas ‘that the penalty of death has, in these modern times, 
lost its efficacy, precisely because the courts of justice, by reason 
of their severity, hesitate to put it in force, and thus leave to the 
criminals hopes of safety, the effects of which it is impossible 
to calculate. The only remedy, therefore, for these evils, consists 
in a penal system conformable to the improvement of morals, and 
the enlightened notions of justice now mutually shared between 
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the rulers'and the ruled. In order to attain thisend, the author, 
in the third part of his work, displays at large the repressive 
system which he recommends for general pk omar But in this 
investigation our limits do not allow us to follow him, as we are 
contented with the statement of his principles. . It belongs to 
statesmen and legislators to convert his theory into practice. 

We cannot conclude this article without adding, that the present 
work merits the attention of the civilised European world. The 
author displays uncommon powers of reasoning, and a portion of 
learning at once extensive and profound, and has clothed his ideas 
with the enthusiastic expression which arises from his generous 
love of virtue, and his deep conviction of truth. He has accom- 
plished something more than the composition of a good book ; he: 
has performed a virtuous action. The satisfaction of his own con- 


science will undoubtedly accord with the applause of men of virtue, 
as the best reward of his labours. 











Art. XII. The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies; Hero and Leander, 
Lycus the Centaur, and other Poems. By Thomas Hood, author: of 


‘“‘ Whims and Oddities,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 222. 8s. London: Long- 
_ man & Co, 1827. . 


HiTHERTO we have encountered Mr. Hood only when he has been 
in his humourous moods. He now attempts a loftier strain, ac- 
tuated, apparently, by the same kind of ambition which has 
sometimes urged Liston to think of performing Hamlet, or = 
have prevailed on Hogarth to paint an Italian landscape. e 
appears to have dreamed about Shakspeare’s Midsummer fairies, 
until they have obtained complete possession of his brain ; and one 
of the slyest tricks which Master Puck has played, within our 
recollection, has been this, of getting our author to draw up these 
pleadings in the name of his whole confraternity. 

The fiction of law, to continue the metaphor, by which our 
-pleader has contrived to bring them within the jurisdiction of 
the court, is as: follows. Every body knows that Time is armed 
with an enormous scythe. Before this shadowy monster, Mr. 
Hood has summoned all the most famed inhabitants of fairy land, 
with the exception of Oberon, whom, perhaps, the author left 
under the care of Wieland. These tiny wanderers are menaced 
with instant destruction by the ‘ old mower,’ as Mr. Hood some- 
where calls him; and they, in their turn, address him speeches 
In mitigation, or rather, for the reversal of their sentence. He 
growls negative answers to their several harangues, and is about 
to consign them to destruction at ‘‘ one fell swoop,” when one 
Will. Shakspeare steps in between them and their persecutors, 
and invests them with immortality. Such is the outline of the 
story: the filling up consists of the: pleadings of the little pri- 


soners, and the interlocutory judgments of their inexorable chief 
justice, 
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. It would be unjust:to deny, that in forming the several pleas of 
the fairies who appear on this occasion, Mr.-Hood has exhibited 
a fancy stored with highly poetical associations. The composi- 
tion exhibits, at every step, an imagination peculiarly adapted to 
such a visionary subject: but the diction in which it is clothed is 
not, in our opinion, in general very well suited to the theme. The 
reader of taste is constantly struck, le, em this poem, with a 
strange discrepancy between the spiritual and airy buoyancy of 
the conceptions, and the rude and cumberous language in which 
they are arrayed. If there be any measure in our language, which 
more than another requires graceful movement and musical expres- 
sion, it is that which Mr. Hood has here adopted. But he has 
adopted, or at least imitated, little more than its external form. 
His stanzas have a sort of hobbling rusticity about them, which 
one is at a loss to reconcile with the cultivated fancy that so 
frequently glistens through them, and with the experience which 
Mr. Hood is known to possess in the structure of poetical com- 
position. | ee 
This imperfection is perhaps the more conspicuous, as the theme 
is one that requires a style of a peculiarly light and playful charac- 
ter. It strikes us as singularly disagreeable to hear Mab and 
Puck and Ariel, talk like solid beings of flesh and muscle and bone, 
in language as heavy and as guttural as if they had been so many 
waggoners. The thoughts of such minor’ divinities should be 
breathed in a dialect of their own, as bright and liquid as the moon 
beam on which they dance ; reminding us of their voices as they 
are fabled to be sometimes heard in the air, or of the transparent 
yee web, in which they are said to wrap their delicate frames. 
f Mr. Hood had not put the following verses into Queen Mab’s 
mouth, who would believe that she could have ever uttered a syl- 
lable of them ? She is recounting some evil omens which had filled 
her mind with the fear of some approaching danger : 


‘««¢ And ever on the faint and flagging air 
A doleful spirit with a dreary note 
Cried in my fearful ear, ‘ Prepare! prepare !’ 
Which soon I knew came from a raven’s throat, 
Perch’d on a cypress bough not far remote — 
A cursed bird, too crafty to be shot, 
‘That alway cometh with his soot-black coat 
To make hearts dreary :—for he is a blot 
Upon the book of life, as well ye wot! 


«‘ Wherefore some while I bribed him to be mute, 
With bitter acorns stuffing his foul maw, 
Which barely I appeased, when some fresh bruit 
Startled me all a-heap!—and soon I saw 
The horridest shape that ever raised my awe— 
A monstrous giant, very huge and tall, 

' Such as in elder times, devoid of law, 
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With wicked might grieved the primeval ball, 

And this was sure the deadliest of them all! 

‘Gaunt was he as a wolf of Languedoc, 

With bloody jaws, and frost upon his crown; 

So from his barren poll ‘one hoary lock . 

Over his wrinkled. front fell far adown, 

Well nigh to where his frosty brows did frown 

Like jagged icicles at cottage eaves ; 

And: for his coronal he wore some brown 

And bristled ears gather’d from Ceres’ sheaves, , 

Entwined with certain sere and russet leaves.”’—pp. 8, 9. 

The whole soliloquy is equally coarse, but no part of it is ex- 

ceeded in this quality by the two following lines, descriptive of 
Time :— : | 


‘<< And ever as he sigh’d his foggy breath 
Blurred out the landscape like a flight of smoke.” ’ 


Mab’s address to this ‘ blurrer out of the landscape,’ is not a: 


whit better. - : 


‘ Where be those old divinities forlorn, 
That dwelt in trees, or haunted in a’stream ? 
Alas! . their memories are dimm’d and torn, 
Like the remainder tattersofadream: . 
So will it fare with our poor thrones, I deem ;-— 
For us the same dark trench Oblivion delves, 
That holds the wastes of every human scheme. - 
O spare us then—and these our pretty elves, — 
We soon, alas! shall perish of ourselves !’—p. 13. 


The by-play in which Puck was engaged all this time, is not ill- 


conceived. It is dramatic, and fills up as it were the back ground 
of the picture: he . , 7 


: was'seated on a spider’s thread, 
That hung between two branches of a briar, 


And ’gan to swing and gambol heels o’er head, 
Like any Southwark tumbler on a wire, 


For him. no present grief could long inspire.”’ 


The phrase ‘ Like any Southwark tumbler,’ reminds us of a sin- 
gular resource, of which Mr. Hood avails himself not once or twice, 
but whenever he is at a loss for two syllables to eke out a line. On 
these occasions his universal practice is to insert the word any, no 
matter what reference it may have to the sense, for the sound is 





says, 7 | 
‘“ Anon I saw one of those elfin things, 
Clad all in white like any chorister!”’ 


Thus also we find, p.39, a line which in plain prose would have 
run in this manner—‘* Whose roots, like bones of buried men’ ;— 





apparently all that he wants. In the very next pageé (p. 15), he 
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but Mr. Hood fancies that he converts it into poetry by prefixing 
the word any to bones, and therefore he has written, 


‘ Whose roots, like any bones of buried men ;’ 


the said word ‘any’ having just as much to do in this situation as 
a piece of lead with a blank surface. A little farther on (p. 47), 
we have the interloper again.— 


‘« For our's are winging sprites, like any bird;”’ 
and in page 58, 


‘«?T was they first schooled my young imagination 
To take its flights like any new fledg’d bird.”’ 


We niight multiply instances of the use of this ridiculous make- 
weight, if we were disposed to raise a laugh against. Mr, Hood’s 
leadings—he following in this respect at least, the rule of that 
lanl science, which requires as many expletives and repetitions as 
the English language can afford. But we have too much respect 
for Mr. Hood’s genius to judge of it by the poems which occa- 
‘sionally obscure its lustre. We turn'to its shining side, and doubt 
not that the reader will coincide with us in thinking that the fol- 
lowing stanzas are replete with the true spirit of poetry. The elfin 
chorister already so unhappily introduced is represented as coming, 


6 6¢ 





fluttering forth on his melodious wings, 
That made soft music at each little stir, 

But something louder than a bee’s demur 

Before he lights upon a bunch of broom, 

And thus ’gan he with Saturn to confer— 

And O his voice was sweet, touch’d with the gloom 
Of that sad theme that argued of his doom ! 


Quoth he, ‘‘ We make all melodies our care, 
That no false discords may offend the Sun, 
Music’s great master—tuning every where | 

All pastoral sounds and melodies, each one 

Duly to place and season, so that none 

May harshly interfere. We rouse at morn 

The shrill sweet lark; and when the day is done, 
Hush silent pauses for the bird forlorn, 

That singeth with her breast against a thorn. 


‘‘ We gather in loud choirs the twittering race, 
That make a chorus with their single note ; 
And tend on new-fledged birds in every place, 
That duly they may get their tunes by rote ; 
And oft, like echoes, answering remote, 

We hide in thickets from the feather’d throng, 
And strain in rivalship each throbbing throat, 
Singing in shrill responses all day long, 
Whilst the glad truant listens to our song. 
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“ Whierefore, great King of years, as thou dost love 
The raining music from a morning cloud, 

When vanish’d larks are carolling above, 

To wake Apollo with their pipings loud ;— 

If ever thou hast heard in leafy shroud 

The sweet and plaintive Sappho of the dell, 

Show thy sweet mercy on this little crowd, 

And we will muffle up the sheepfold bell 

Whene’er thou listenest to Philomel.” ’—pp. 15—17. 


The next prayer, addressed to Saturn, the devourer of his own 
children, was not, perhaps, very adroitly uttered. The thoughts 


. 


which they contain are nevertheless engaging. : 


‘ Then saith another, ‘‘ We are kindly things, 
And like her offspring nestle with the dove— 
Witness these hearts embroider’d on our wings, 
To show our constant patronage of love :— 
We sit at even, in sweet bowers above 
Lovers, and shake rich odours on the air, 

To mingle with their sighs; and still remove 
The starting owl, and bid the bat forbear 
Their privacy, and haunt some other where. 


“<< And we are near the mother when she sits 
Beside her infant in its wicker bed ; 
And we are in the fairy scene that flits 
Across its tender brain: sweet dreams we shied, 
And whilst the tender little soul is fled. 
Away, to sport ‘with our young elves, the while, 
We touch the dimpled cheek with roses red, 
And tickle the soft lips until they smile, 
So that their careful. parents they beguile.” ’—p. 21. 


_ Saturn of course puts on a double frown in dismissing this peti- 
tioner. He is next condemned to hear the fairy of the forest. 


‘Then next a merry Woodsman, clad in green, 
Stept vanward from his mates, that idly stood 
Each at his proper ease, as they had been 
Nursed. in the liberty of old Sherwood, 

And wore the livery of Robin Hood, 

Who wont in forest shades to dine and sup,— 
So came this chief right frankly, and made good 
His haunch against his axe, and thus spoke up, 
Doffing his cap, which was an acorn’s cup :—- 


‘* We be small foresters and gay, who tend 
On trees, and all their furniture of green, 
Training the young boughs airily to bend, 

And show blue snatches of the sky between; — 
Or knit more close intricacies, to screen 

Birds’ crafty dwellings as may hide them best, 


But most the timid blackbird’s—she, that seen, 
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Will bear black poisonous berries to her nest, 
Lest man should cage the darlings of her breast. 


‘ We bend each tree in proper attitude, 

And founting willows train in silvery falls ; 
We frame all shady roofs and arches rude, 
And verdant aisles, leading to Dryads’ halls, 
Or deep recesses where the Echo calls ;— 
We shape all plumy trees aguinst the sky, 
And carve tall elms’ Corinthian capitals,— 
When sometimes, as our tiny hatchets ply, 
Men say, the tapping woodpecker is nigh. 


‘‘ Sometimes we scoop the squirrel’s hollow cell, 

And sometimes carve quaint letters on trees’ rind, 

That haply some lone musing wight may spell 

Dainty Aminta—Gentle Rosalind,— 

Or chastest Laura,—sweetly call’d to mirid 

In sylvan solitudes, ere he lies down ;— 

And sometimes we enrich gray stems, with twined 

And vagrant ivy,—or rich moss, whose brown 

Burns into gold as the warm sun goes down.” ’—pp. 24, 25. 


Puck now assumes his station as advocate ; but his speech ter- 
ribly disappointed us, as from the beginning we were led to expect, 
from the congenial humour of Mr. Hood, something brilliant from 
this favourite elfin. The old mower is next successively tormented 
with several speechifiers, who are as dull as any lord within the 
walls of parliament. Some of their fairyships had saved a man 
from committing suicide; and some, having transformed them- 
selves into grasshoppers for the occasion, had been instrumental to 
the preservation of the famed founder of the Royal Exchange, 
Sir Thomas Gresham! An odd topic, one should think, to be in- 
troduced into a poem of this kind. We must remark, however, 
that the description of the future “ princely merchant,” while yet 
a babe, is touched with simplicity and tenderness. 


‘ Thus Ariel ended, and was some time hush’d : 
When with the hoary shape a fresh tongue pleads, 
And red as rose the gentle Fairy blush’d 
To read the record of her own good deeds :— 
‘ It chanc’d,” quoth she, “‘ in seeking through the meads 
For honied cowslips, sweetest in the morn, 
Whilst yet the buds were hung with dewy beads, 
And echo answer’d to the huntsman’s horn, 
We found a babe left in the swarths forlorn. 


‘* A little, sorrowful, deserted thing, 

Begot of love, and yet no love begetting; 
Guiltless of shame, and yet for shame to wring ; 
And too soon banish’d from a mother's petting, 
To churlish nurture and the wide world’s fretting, 
For alien pity and unnatural care ;— 

Alas! to see how the cold kept wetting 
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His childish coats, and dabbled all his hair, 
Like gossamers across his forehead fair. 


“‘ His pretty pouting mouth, witless of speech, 
Lay halicity- pan like a rose-lipp’d shell ; 

And his young cheek was softer than a peach, 
Whereon his tears, for roundness, could not dwell, 
But quickly roll’d themselves to pearls, and fell, 
Some on the grass, and some against his hand, 
Or haply wander’d to the dimpled well, 

Which love beside his mouth had sweetly plann’d, 
Yet not for tears, but mirth and smilings bland. 





“* Pity it was to see those frequent tears 

Falling regardless from his friendless eyes ; 

There was such beauty in those twin blue spheres, 
As any mother’s heart might leap to prize ; 

Blue were they, like the zenith of the skies 

Soften’d betwixt two clouds, both clear and mild ;— 
Just touch’d with thought, and yet not over wise, 
They shew’d the gentle spirit of a child, 

Not yet by care or any craft defil’d. 


‘< Pity it was to see the ardent sun 

Scorching his helpless limbs—it shone so warm ; 
For kindly shade or shelter he had none, 

Nor mother’s gentle breast, come fair or storm. 
Meanwhile I bade my pitying mates transform 
Like grasshoppers, oar then, with shrilly cries, 
All round the infant noisily we swarm, 

Haply some passing rustic to advise— 

Whilst peovideitag’ heav’n our care espies, 


‘* And sends full soon 4 tender-hearted hind, 

Who, wond’ring at our loud untsual note, 

Strays curiously aside, and so doth find 

The orphan child laid in the grass remote, 

And laps the foundling in his russet coat, 

Who thence was nurtur’d in his kindly cot :— 

But how he prosper’d let proud London quote ; 

How wise, how rich, and how renown’d he got, 

And chief of all her citizens, I wot.” ’—pp. 40—43. 


From these extracts it will have been seen, that the ‘ Plea of the 
Midsummer fairies,’ is here and there illumined by a fine fancy ; 
but as a whole, the poem reads like a fantastic dream, which 
leaves no pleasant or lasting impression behind it. 

‘Hero and Leander’ must also, we suppose, be called a poem. 
It is dedicated to Mr. Coleridge in some elaborate lines, from 
which we are desired to infer, that because Mr. Hood was praised 
on some former occasion by the author of Christabel, therefore he 
shares in his reputation ! 

s 2 
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‘For when. 
We gain applauses from the great in name, 
We seem to be partakers of their fame !’ 


Truly an odd sequitur! As to the composition in question, it is 
a very miserable performance. The subject has been long since 
worn absolutely thread-bare, and Mr. Hood’s attempt to give it 
interest, by making the sea.itself in love with Leander, and de- 
scribing the sea-nymph’s fond wooing and ial instead of im- 

roving the story, only qualifies it to be called ‘ Leander and the 
ea-nymph,’ for Hero scarcely appears at all on the scene. 

This feeble composition is followed by another still more dull, 
though scarcely more puerile. It is a mass of jingling lines of 
eleven syllables each, shewing how Lycus was turned into a cen- 
taur, and how, in his semi-transformed condition, he was patted on 
the side by a little boy ! 

The ‘ Two Peacocks of Bedfont,’ deserve no notice whatever. 
We must now come to what our author is pleased to call ‘ Minor 
Poems;’ some of our readers will be malicious enough to say, that 
the epithet might have been placed with great propriety in the 
title-page. We, who are not malicious, and who know that Mr. 
Hood. can do much better things, are nevertheless inclined to the 
same opinion. The ‘ Retrospective Review,’ has already appeared in 
Mr. Watts’ “ Literary Souvenir,” and was thence extracted into this 
journal. We believe that we have also met with ‘ Fair Ines’ else- 
where. But lest our readers may not have been equally fortunate, 
we shall beg leave to present her to them. 


‘O saw ye not fair Ines ? 
She’s gone into the West, 
To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest: 
She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


O turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivall’d bright ; 

And blessed will the lover be 

That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 


‘ Would I had been, fair Ines, 
That gallant cavalier, 
Who rode so gaily by thy side, 
And whisper’d thee so near !— 
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Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross theseas to win 
The dearest of the dear ? 


‘ I saw thee, lovely Ines, 
Descend along the shore, 
With bands of noble gentlemen, 
And banners wav'd before ; 
And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore ;— — 
It would have been a beauteous dream, 
— If it had been no more! . 


‘ Alas, alas, fair Ines! 
She went away with song, 
With music waiting on her steps, 
And shoutings of the throng ; 
But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only music’s wrong, 
In sounds that sang farewell, farewell, 
To her you’ve lov’d solong. — 


‘ Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 
Nor danc’d so light before,— 
Alas for pleasure on the sea, 
And sorrow on the shore! 
The smile that blest one lover's heart 
Has broken many more !’—pp. 158, 160. 


Some of the other smaller geo will be perused with pleasure, 


particularly if the reader reach them after a short nap, superin- 


duced by ‘ Hero and Leander,’ and the Bow-bell sounding ‘ Cen- 
taur.’ 








Arr. XIII. Resumé de Uhistoire de la Littérature Allemande. Par Me 
Loéve-Veimars. 12mo. pp. 476. Paris. 1826. 


THE readers of this journal may have already seen (vol. iv., p. 
43) our account of M. \Stober’s history of German literature. 
The little work now before us, written by M. Loéve-Veimars, 
treats of the same subject; but as it is one concerning which no 
very extensive information prevails in this country, we hope to be 
excused for returning to it, particularly as it is a theme which is, 
as iets wy far from being exhausted. 

efore the middle of the last century, the literature of Germany 
was little known in the territories on the southern side of the 
Rhine. Some extensive collections on its history and geography, 
and on the genealogies of its ancient families, had found their way 
into a few public and private libraries ; some German editions of 
the classics were sought for, and some works of their civilians were 
generally esteemed. The French revolution having hermetically 
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sealed the three Gauls against the English, the travels and literary 
researches of our countrymen were in a manner forced into Ger- 
many, and made us better acquainted with her literature. 

The immense extent of the Biblical researches of the Germans 
then became known to us; our attention to them was forcibly excited 
by Doctor Herbert Marsh’s translation of Michaelis’ “‘ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament,” and the doctér’s learned Annotations 
on that work. From this time, our literary intercourse with Ger- 
many has always been upon the increase: but it was not till the 
beginning of the present centuty, that we became intimate with 
its vernacular literature. 

The present work professes to be a succinct literary history of Ger- 
many, from its earliest dawn till the present time. It is composed 
on the same plan as the Resumés of the literature of France and 
Italy, an account of which appeared in the two last numbers of 
this work. Our author divides the literary history of Germany 
into five periods:—I. From its earliest era to the end of the 
thirteenth century.—II. Thence, till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.—IITI. Thence, till the middle of the eighteenth.— 
IV. Thence, till the end of that century—V. Thence, till the 
present time. 


He divides the primitive language of Germany into three dia- 

lects ;—that of the superior—that of the inferior Germany—and 
that of the Goths: the last may be subdivided into the Suedo- 
Gothic, or the language of the Goths, who having crossed the 
Black Sea, settled in Sweden; and the Meeso-Gothic, or the 
language of the Goths, who, having crossed the Borysthenes on 
the Nieper—settled in Meesia, the modern Setvia and Sinisa, 
' First Periop: 300—1300.—A version of sacred writ, which 
belongs to this period, is written in the last of these dialects. It 
comprised both the Old and New Testament, and was made towards 
the middle of the fourth century by Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, 
by birth a Cappadocian, A few remains only of it have reached us*. 
The celebrated Codex Argenteus, in the library of Upsal, con- 
tains the four gospels of this translation; it is considered to be 
a thousand years old : it is written on vellum: the letters, except 
the capitals, are of silver; these are of gold. 

Frederick Schlegel} seems to bring strong arguments to prove 
that the language of Germany, both before and in the time of 
Charlemagne, was, if not identical with, at least nearly the same 
as, the Anglo-Saxon of Alfred’s time. When the treaty of Verdun 
divided the territories of Charlemagne, the Romande or romance 
language, a corruption of the Latin, superseded the German in every 
part of France, and was insensibly refined into the modern French : 





— 
——-, 


* On this translation, and the Codex Argenteus, see Michaelis’ intro- 
duction, trauslated by Dr. Marsh, ch. vi., sect. 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37; 
and the Annotations of the learned translator. 

+ Lect. vii. 
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the German continued to be the only language spoken in Germany. 
It probably then resembled the coarse dialect now spoken in 
Thuringen; and acquired by slow degrees its. present consistency. 

Theodoric, Charlemagne, and Alfred, were sensible of the bene- 
fits to be derived by a nation from the cultivation of its vulgar 
tongue. The first collected the works of the Gothic bards; the se- 
cond those of the German; and the third was himself an author in 
the vernacular language of his kingdom. Towards the close of the 
period, of which we are speaking, Otfroid, a Benedictine monk, 
published a concordance of the gospels in German verse: a Ger- 
man translation of the Psalms was made by Notker, a monk of 
the abbey of St. Gaul. The victory obtained by Lewis III., in 
881, over the Normans, was celebrated in German verse, and the 
German muse smiled propitiously on many a bard in Suabia. 

But the most stig! HK of the German poems of this time is, 
says our author, the Niebelungen. It derives its name from the 
Niebelungen or. Miflungen, a fabulous people. in the north. The 
author of it is unknown; it is divided into three parts; the third 
appears to be of a much later age than the former. It describes 
the adventures of a brave knight, who seeks to revenge on every 
person and every thing he meets, the disdain with which he is 
treated by the fair object of his love. His rage will not allow him 
to rest till he has immolated, in the most horrible manner, all, 
whether innocent or guilty, friends or foes, who oppose his designs, 
This leads him to a multitude of the most strange and extraordi- 
nary adventures. A perusal of the work will shew that the poet 
has treated his subject with genius and energy. The characters of 
the heroes, whom he brings into action, are natural and distinct 5 
his descriptions are rich and varied: the whole work is written 
with truly Homeric ‘simplicity. It would be difficult to find, in the 
Niebelungen, any thing of the chivalrous gallantry which is at 
present the object of so much praise ; and it has less of the mystic 
mythology of the bards of the north, than one might expect to 
find: order is not much observed ; the reader is immediately pre- 
sented with a terrific spectacle, which fills him with impressions 
not to be augmented. Thus the Niebelungen has its faults; but 
it is read throughout with interest and admiration. 

Germany abounded at this time with satyrical poets, with fabu- 
lists, with amatory bards, with chroniclers in verse and prose, and 
even with didactic poets. All were known by the general appella+ 
tion of minnesingers, or minstrels. These early bards frequented 
the assemblies of the great; they were protected by them, and 
made part of their state. Germany also had its general and par- 
ticular historians. It is clear, says our author, that towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, the literature of Germany equalled 
the literature of every other European country. 

The arts of fusing metals, and casting them into various forms, 
were known; mines were opened and worked ; the artists of Ger- 
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many began to engrave on precious stone; and to use marble and 
bronze in the works of ‘art. 


- “ Architecture,” says'Mr. Schlegel, “« at once lept into perfection, and its 
oldest monuments ate the best. The architecture of the middle ages is not 
Gothic, for the nation of the Goths had passed away long before any exist- 
ing specimens of ‘it were formed. Neither is it, in any respect, Moorish ; 
or, if it be so, it is only such in a very inconsiderable degree ; for we have 
many true Moorish buildings, both in Sicily and in Spain : but these are 
all. marked by a character peculiar to themselves. And with regard to the 
specimens of Gothic architecture, which are to be found in the East, these 
are all, beyond any doubt, of European origin ; and exist only in cities and 
churches, which formerly belonged to the knights of the temple of St. 
John. The most flourishing period of this architecture was in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Its chief seat was originally in Ger- 
many; and German artists constructed, to the admiration of all Italy, 
the great cathedral of Milan. But it was by no means confined to Ger- 
many and the German Netherlands; it flourished, on the contrary, with 
equal success in England and in the northern part of France. Who was 
the! first inventor of it is entirely unknown: I doubt, indeed, whether it 
was brought to its perfection by any one great architect; for, in that case, 
it:is difficult to believe that his name could have been utterly forgotten. 
Tam rather of their opinion, who conceive that the system of architecture 
was perfected and diffused over all Europe by a society of artists, who were 
closely connected with each other. But, whoever might be the. builders, 
this much is certain, that they were not mere heapers of stones together, 
but had thoughts, which they meant to embody in their labours.” 


The literature of Germany was indirectly promoted by the dis- 
covery of a copy of the Pandects of Justinian, at Amalfi, during 
the time that the empire was possessed by the princes of the house 
of Saxony; and by the inquiries and intellectual exertions, pro- 
duced by the contests between the popes and the emperors. The 
public peace, promulgated by the emperor Frederick II., in 1235, 
was published in the German language. The Mirror of Saxony, 
or the Code of Saxon Law, was compiled by Repgow, in the dialect 
of Lower Saxony; with an introduction in verse. _ In 1282, it was 
followed by the Mirror of Suabia, or the Code of Suabian law, a 
work of greater merit, both as a literary composition and a collec- 
tion of jurisprudence. We need not inform our readers that England 
also has its Mirror. 

We wish our author had given us more information on the im- 
pariant subject, of the schools established throughout Germany, 

y Charlemagne, and subsequently to his reign. We also wish he 
had noticed the literary intercourse of Germany with aly which 


began under the Franconian dynasty, and was never afterwards 
wholly discontinued. 


“The monuments of the ancient grandeur of the eternal city” *, says 
Mr. Butler, in his life of Grotius, ‘ began about this time to engage the 
attention of the inhabitants of Germany, and to attract many literary pil- 
grims to Rome. They returned home impressed with admiration of what 





* Chap 1, sec. 3. 
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they had seen, and related the wonders to their countrymen. ‘ The Gods 
themselves,’ they told their hearers, ‘ behold their images in Rome, with 
admiration, and wish to resemble them. Nature herself doesnot raise 
forms as beautiful as those, which the artist creates, One is tempted to 
say that they breathe; and to adore the skill of the artist rather than the 
inhabitant of Olympus, represented by his art.’ Thus the uncultivated 
Germans began to perceive the beauty of these precious relics of antiquity, 
and to feel the wish of imitation. This first appeared on the seals of the 
emperors and bishops; several of distinguished beauty have reached our 
times. When the emperors or the nobility travelled, they were frequently 
accompanied by artists. These sometimes made drawings of the churches, 
and edifices which they saw on their travels, and on their return home, 
raised others in imitation of them. Thus the cathedral at Bremen, was 
built on the model of that at Benevento.” . 


Seconb Periop: 1300—1600.—It is admitted that the state of 
Germany during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
was widaveinvedle to literature. We left the Muses, among the 
minne-singers, in the courts of the emperor and of the princes of 
Germany. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, their im- 
perial and peter patrons began to neglect them. They lingered 
for some time in the castles of Suabia. There, the poetic and plain- 
tive notes of Conrade of Wurtzbourgh were long heard. He com- 
pares himself to the nightingale, who, in the poplar shade, unseen 
and unnoticed, makes the woods resound with her melancholy 
strains. Our author ranks him with Clement Marot—we may 
rank him with Chaucer; each holds a middle place, between the 
class of bards who preceded and the class which followed him. 
Our author mentions other poets, who lived at the same time and 
enjoyed the same celebrity. Among these was a Jew, whose poems 
are remarkable for their noble sentiments. One of these, 

Wer adelichen tuot, dan will ich hanfar adal ; 
He only, who acts nobly, is, in my opinion, noble ; 
is become proverbial in Germany. 

We now reach the meistersingen, or master-singers ; an associa- 
tion both musical and poetical: it first came into notice in the 
fourteenth century. In Germany, music was of early growth, and 
has always been much cultivated. Hroswith, a nun, who lived in 
the period preceding that of which we are now treating, wrote 
comedies in Latin, and introduced music into them. The system 
of Guido Aretinus was favourably received, and studied by the 
Germans. According to an ancient tradition, the meistersingen 
date their origin from Otho I., in the tenth century. They con- 
Sisted of tradesmen, who met at stated times, and under certain re- 
gulations, to sing and to cultivate both poetry and music. At first, 
they were joined by some nobles; but equality was the funda- 
mental law of their association: to this, the nobles found'it un- 
pleasant to conform, and insensibly left them. Their avowed object 
was to preserve the ancient songs of the country. History presents 
us with no association, at the time we speak of, in any other country 
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for a similar object: they increased in numbers and considera- 
tion: the Emperor Charles IV. honoured the association with a 
coat of arms. in general, their rales were cumbersome and fanci- 
ful; but they contained a due mixture of reward and punishment ; 
and it is universally admitted, that their music and manners were 
grave, and their original poetry too often Boe 

The spruchspechern were a merrier set. ey were the trouba- 
dours, jonglours, and improvisatori of Germany: they attended 
the courts and halls of the great, and the assemblies of the people, 
to amuse them with songs, tales, and buffoonery. 

The ancient popular songs were preserved by the mevstersingen, 
and were always heard with pleasure by the people. Switzerland 
was at this time part of Germany. No chivalrous notions ever 
found admittance into that territory of liberty: the love of their 
country, and a sentiment of independence, were there the feelin 
of every breast. The noble knights of Berne, the burgesses of 
Zurich, the shepherds of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwalden, equally 
respected each other, and looked down with disdain on German 
feudalism. Vier-Webber, the Tyrtzus of the Alps, did not, strictl 
speaking, belong to the Swiss by birth: but, enamoured of their 
noble cause, and the noble valour, by which they supported it, he 
flung himself into their ranks when they marched against the 
Duke of Burgundy; animated them by chaunting their ancient 
songs, and by his own compositions. His lays were repeated b 
hundreds of voices ; and were carried from the lowest to the high- 
est Alps, through every defile, and over every lake; announcin 
every where the impending conflicts, and calling upon the inhabit- 
ants to join their brethren in arms. His poem on the victory of the 
Swiss over the Duke of Burgundy, at the battle of Morat, in 1476, 
is Vier-Webber’s masterpiece; and allowed by the Germans, to be 
surpassed by no war song of any succeeding age. 

he limits of this article do not allow us to dwell on the chronicles 
in rhyme, or the poetical dialogues, with which Germany abounded 
at this time; or on the rise of the German theatre. Our author seems 
to admit the general inferiority of German poetry during this period, 
to the contemporaneous poetry of other European nations. But he 
dwells with peculiar pleasure on one German poet, who flourished 
about this time—Hans Sack, a shoemaker. In the number of his 
works, he was only inferior to Lopez de Vega. He composed 
10,840 different pieces of poetry; 208 of these are tragedies or 
comedies. He published a selection of them in five volumes, in 
folio. He embraced the Lutheran religion, he was a warm advo- 
cate for it, and died in 1576. While ‘he lived he was popular ; 
after his death, his works fell into obscurity ; but towards the mid- 
dle of the last century, they again found admirers ; by some of 
whom, says our author, they were immoderately extolled. The 
Reformation for a time banished profane poetry from the German 
territories subject to its influence. But Luther favoured both 
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try and music, when they were appeopeetoe to pious purposes. 
Phe more rigorous Calyin banished all music, except chaunts that 
were strictly monotonous, from his churches. 

Little of German prose deserves to be mentioned before the 
publication of Luther’s translation of the Bible. This work forms 
an era, not only in the theology, but in the language of Germany. 
The dialect of Upper Saxony predominates in it; but with an ad- 
mixture of words and phrases of other dialects. The general dif- 
fusion and popularity of this translation, had an influence on the 
German language, and gave it the authority of a classical standard, 
A similar effect was produced in England, by the translation of 
the Bible by King James’s divines. 

Two historical works, the Chronicle of Bavaria, by John Thur- 
mayer, called Aventinus from his native ¢ountry ; and the Univer- 
sal History of Sebastian Frank, are mentioned by our author with 
particular respect. He next proceeds to the literature of the mid- 
dle ages: we invite our readers to peruse what is said on it, in the 
seventh lecture of Schlegel; we lament its being too long for in- 
sertion in this article. | 

Tuirpd Period: 1600—1750.--The religious divisions occa- 
sioned by the Reformation, and increased by the war of thirty 
years, made Germany a theatre of contention and hostilities, during 
a great portion of the period to which our subject has now led us : 
their disastrous results were increased by the intervention of the 
foreign powers, who took partin them. Still, the arts, the sciences, 
and literature, were cultivated by many with success. Kepler, by 
his Profound Meditations, extended the boundaries of astronomical 
lore. With no other ambition than that of being useful to man- 
kind, with no hope of fortune, and sometimes in actual penury, he 
immortalised himself and his age by his sublime discoveries. Otho 
Guerick invented the air-pump; Heveclius, in mathematics, and 
Stall in chemistry, obtained high renown; and other writers 
opened the road to the study of the historical antiquities of Ger- 
many, and to its early vernacular literature, and particularly that 
of its poets. It is remarkable, that Ireinshemus, who supplied, 
with the greatest success, the lost books of Quintus Curtius, abso- 
lutely failed in his attempts at poetry in his native tongue. Wer- 
der published excellent translations of Ariosto and Tasso: Leib- 
nitz and Wolf, either as mathematicians or metaphysicians, were 
without German rivals. But both the learned and the elegant 
still generally wrote in Latin; the language of Germany was as 
yet little cultivated. | 

In the midst of these obstacles to the extension of literatare, 
several universities were either founded, restored, or amplified ; and 
other literary institutions were established. In 1600, the order of 
the Palm was organised in the ducal palace at Weimar; in 1640, 
the order of the Shepherds of Peigmitz, was founded at Nurem- 
burgh ; in 1660, the order of the Swans of the Elbe, and, at a later 
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period, the literary society of Lupiio, were successfully formed. All 
were respectably filled, and essentially contributed to the extension 
of science and erudition. | 

The most eminent of German poets during this time, was Opitz: 
we copy the following account of him from Schegell *. 


‘‘ Opitz rose in the midst of the war of thirty years, and gave to the 
language and poetry of Germany a direction, which has since found many 
imitators. His immediate models were sought for from Holland, a country, 
which at the time possessed a Hugo Grotius; and which was not only 
the most learned and enlightened of all Protestant countries, but also rich 
and cultivated in its poetry; and also abounding in vernacular tragedies, 
composed after the antique model, a considerable time before the great 
French tragedies were fostered in the court of Louis XIV. Yet the ex- 
cellence of Opitz is quite independent of what he borrowed from an 
foreign literature, or from the Dutch tragedies, or from the Spanish 
romances. Still, even his dramatic attempts, his free translations, or 
imitations of the Greek and Italian theatres, have not produced any 
effect. The truth is, that, in the very best and most original of his lyrical 
miscellanies and didactic poems, we should always regard, more what he 
was fitted by nature to be, and what he desired, and felt and aspired to, 
than what he really was.’ 

“ He is often called the father of German poetry,”—we think, 
he greatly contributed to the improvement of the German language, 
and that this is his greatest merit. 


‘“< Next to Opitz,” continues Schlegel, ‘‘ the most distinguished poet 
of this time is Fleming. His poetry is intensely personal: it is filled 
with the inspiration of his own friendships, passions and loves. His life 
was worthy of being so celebrated: he travelled through the then unknown 
interior of Russia and Persia, and has described all that he saw, or expe- 
rienced, during this interesting journey, with the most glowing feeling, 
and a truly oriental splendour of fancy. In style, however, he is quite. 
inferior to Opitz.” 


- Both Schlegel, and the author of the work before us, agree in 
asserting that the period of German literature, which now engages 
our attention, is, with the exception of Leibnitz and Wolf, wholly 
destitute of any prose-writers of eminence.—“ It is,” says Schlegel, 
‘‘ our proper era of barbarism : a sort of division and chaotic inter- 
regnum in the history of the belles lettres of Germany. Our lan- 
guage hesitated between a species of would-be French, and waver- 
ing German ; and was, with all this weakness, full of affectation 
and artifice. Even in a political point of view, the most degrading 
and unfortunate period of our history, is that which immediately 
followed the peace of Westphalia.” We have seen a Latin essay 
by a Dutch writer, “‘on the causes of the superiority of the Dutch 
over the Germans in literature ;”—and the work of a Frenchman, 
in which he inquires, ‘‘ whether a German could possess wit ? ” 





* Lecture XV. 
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-Fourts Pertop: 1750—1800.—The war of seven years, di- 
vided tke learned of Germany into a French and an English party. 
In all its Protestant, and some of its Catholic states, a taste for. 
English literature prevailed. The Germans began to perceive that 
their language, their taste, and their feelings corresponded much 
more with those of England than with those of France. Frederick 
of Prussia patronised the French; invited many French beaux- 
esprits to his court; and avowed the most perfect contempt for 
German poetry.—But here the maxim, 


“Regis ad exemplum totus componetur orbis,” 


was not visible: the honest Germans despised the French wits, 
who came under their view, and“ hhideevahuell the productions of 
the Gallic muse. Still the muse of Germany received no encou- 
ragement from any of its princes. It was not a German prince, 
but a king of Denmark, who conferred the pension on Klopstock, 
which preserved him from want... Klopstock resented Frederick’s 
neglect of him ; and, in one of his writings, ponnteny observed to 
that monarch, that it was not in bad Greek that Julius Cesar. 
wrote his immortal Commentaries. Prince Henry of Prussia, made 
Gellert a present of a horse ; and, strange to say, was lauded for 
this munificence by his courtiers. A peasant presented Gellert 
with a bushel of corn, “ for the pleasure he had received from his 
writings.” The wits of Germany pronounced the latter the more 
valuable gift of the two: for the wheat, they observed, would feed, 
Gellert ; but Gellert must feed the horse. 

The. German poets, during the period now under our considera- 
tion, may. be divided into two classes. The first, opens with 
Klopstock and his immortal Messiah. It was more admired, or at: 
least more read, on its first appearance, than it is at present; but. it 
enlarged the language, oh elevated the minds of the Germans, 
and infused into his countrymen poetical feelings and aspirations, 
to which till that time, they had been strangers. In this poem he 
brought. celestial machinery into action; in some of his other 
poems, he used the Gothic diableries. It was left to Wieland to 
revive the Provengal enchantments. It must be lamented by all 
readers of taste, that he quitted them for novelist mediocrity ; and 
that, when he might have heen an Ariosto, he chose to be a Crebillon: 

The second class consisted of poets; whose thoughts were 
more engaged by scenes. of real life. They wrote in hexameters; a 
a of metre which, though it seems to be more congenial to 
the German, than to any other modern language, is still considered 
by the Germans themselves, as an exotic. This class of poets 
began to attract notice about the year 1760: it comprises, among 
many of distinction, Goethe, Stolberg, Voss, Burger .and Lessing. 

These poets generally possess a boldness and facility, to which 
their apapemmapaae: were. strangers. They are full of soul, fire and. 
life: but are sometimes irregular and deficient in tact. The Ger- 
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man theatre was improved ; but it also was somewhat weakened, 
by its intercourse with France. Lessing introduced Shakspeare 
to the acquaintance of the Germans, and infused his own admira- 
tion of him into all his countrymen. In consequence of it, notions 
both of nature and of poetry, far more exact and exquisite than 
were ever before entertained, became common. 





Art. XIV. The Traveller’s Oracle ; or, Maxims for loco-motion : con- 
taining Precepts for Promoting the Pleasures, and Limits for Preserv- 
ing the Health of Travellers. In Two Parts. By William Kitchener, 
M.D. 8vo. London; Colburn. 1827. 


“ Wuat’s ina name?” it has often been asked. . Dr. Kitchener, 
had he been alive, might have answered, a great deal. We are 
greatly mistaken, if the bare title of this work do not contribute to 
pass it thtough several editions. In these days of rapid loco- 
motion, few are the persons in easy circumstances; who either have 
not travelled, ot do not contemplate at some period of their lives 
the performance of that agreeable labour. The former will buy 
this oracle, in order to see by what means they might have been 
saved from the inconveniences, which in their peregrinations they 
may have occasionally undergone, The latter must get it, m order 
that they may learn some of the evils which they know not of, and 
guard against them accordingly. Both classes of readers will be 
woefully disappointed, when they reach the last page of the second 
part, for they will find that the first volume is a mere medley, made 
up in a@ great measure of extracts from other works of the same 
author; and that the second -volume is a treatise, in the Doctot’s 
gossiping way, on the art of buyimg and keeping horses and 
carriages. 

Indeed, how could any man, who deals fairly with the public, 
affect to give them instructions for travelling, whose personal know- 
ledge of the continent was limited to a very small part of the 
nation most frequented by English—France? The maxims useful 
fot any body to know, who intends to visit that country, may be 
seen in Galignarii’s Itinerary, from which our author has quoted 
them. They are few mdeed, compared with those which he would 

wire to learn who may choose to extend his tour to Spain, to 
Htaly, Greece, Turkey, Germany or Russia. Dr. Kitchener’s work 
may perhaps teach some men, who have a turn for music on the 
high road, to sing half a dozen of as bad songs as were ever sold 
by the yard im the streets of London—a custom lately adopted by 
somie good folks, who give in length of paper and print what they 
want in voice. Our oracle may, moreover, we deny it not, afford 
some useful hints to a young family, as to the expenses consequent 
on the purchase of a carriage, and a pair or two of horses. But as 
to the traveller setting out upon a foreign tour, if he will take the 
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trouble to cut out of the first volume, a few of the leaves which we 
shall indicate, he will save in the first place some room in his car- 
riage 7 ; and in the next place he will gain some hours of time, 
which, if they were devoted to the collection of useful information 
from this production, would have been most uselessly expended. 

Of course, no man who leaves property behind him, is to set out 
on a long journey without having made his will ; and in order to do 
this effectually, the doctor advises him to consult ‘‘ the Pleasure 
of making a Will,” in the Doctor’s own work, called ‘‘ The Art 
of Invigorating Life.” By the way, our author had a happy, we 
shall not say an empirical, trick of making each of his works in 
their successive order, a series of advertisements for those which 
preceded it. Thus we are from page to page of the present pro- 
duction constantly referred to the Doctor’s former publications, and 
not unfrequently we are treated with rg er extracts from: them. 
Such was the value which he appears to have fixed upon his lite- 
rary labours, that we should not be surprised if, when he revolved 
them over in his mind, he had brought himself to believe that they 
contained within themselves every thing absolutely essential to 
human knowledge. | 

It required, assuredly, no oracle, to inform us that ‘ the best 
season for travelling is during those months when there is no oc- 
casion for a fire ; that is, just before, and after the extreme heat.’ 
We, however, cordially approve of the following maxims :— 


‘ Cleanliness when travelling ts doubly necessary ; to spunge the body 
every morning with tepid water, and then rub it dry with a wet towel, will 
greatly contribute to preserve health. To put the feet into warm water for 
a couple of minutes, just before going to. bed, is very refreshing and invit- 
ing to sleep: for promoting tranquillity, both mental and corporeal, a clean 
skin may be regarded as next in efficacy to a clear conscience.’—vol. i:, pp. 
13, 14. i 


There are occasiohs, when firmness in resisting imposition, and 
in insisting upon better fare and accommodation, may be found use- 
ful to a traveller. But, generally speaking, his rule should be 
forbearance and civility. | , 


‘ You will every where much more readily obtain your wishes, and keep 
out of danger, by patience and fair words, than by impatience and oppro- 
brious language: so true is the saying of Henry IV. of France: , 

‘‘ Parole douce, et. main au bonnet, | 
7 Ne coute rien, et bon est.” | 

‘Keep your rarik among the great, but disdain not to stéop to the 
peasant, when charity dictates. he : , 

‘ A respectful and humble carriage is a mighty advantage to gain know- ’ 
ledge, it unlocks the heart of every one.'—vol.i.; pp. 18, 19. G5 

Most of our countrymen, except those of the highest rank arid 
the best education, seem determined, whenever they go abroad, to 
act upon the very reverse of these sensible maxims. They imagine, 
that because that they can ‘‘ pay their way ” liberally, they have a 
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right to turn their hosts almost out of their own houses; and 
that, unless they produce the greatest possible degree of inconve- 
nience and annoyance, to those of whose service they may stand in 
need, they will become the dupes of some enormous fraud. Another 
point on which, we blush to say, Englishmen seem ry generally 
to entertain the most erroneous notions, is that of the religion 
which may prevail in the foreign countries they visit. If it 
differ, not merely in essentials, but even in minute shades, from 
their own, they seem. to assume it as a right, which nobody should 
question, that they are to laugh at every ceremony which the 
witness, and this, too, not in their own apartments at their hotels, 
but in the very presence of the clergy and people, amongst whom 
they are sojourning. We have seen with our own eyes, some ver 
disgusting specimens of this conduct; we have read of others 
equally censurable, in the works of authors who, though they 
should have known better, boast of their deeds in this way, as the 
proofs of their national liberty of thought—a liberty, which it 
seems they consider imperfect, unless all the rest of the world be 
excluded from the enjoyment of it. To such persons, and they 
form, we fear, a tribe too numerous and too obstinate to be easily 
8 


or speedily corrected, we venture to recommend Dr. Kitchener 
advice on these subjects. 


‘¢ Instead of finding fault with the customs of a place, and telling the 


people that the English ones are a thousand times better (as my country- 


men are very apt todo) ; commend their table, their dress, their housés, 
and their manners, a little more, it may be, than you really think they 
deserve : this:degree of complaisance is neither criminal nor abject ; it is 
but a small price to pay for the good-will and affection of the people you 


converse with. As the generality of people are weak enough to be pleased | 
with these’ little things, those who refuse to please them so cheaply, are : 


weaker than they. 


‘ Listen patiently, and without offering the least contradiction, to the 
religious and political opinions which are occasionally started in conversa- ; 


tion, however different they may be from your own. 
‘ Protestants are too apt to ridicule Catholics, and Catholics to revile 


Protestants ;—any ridicule of any religion, or idle application of sen- 


tences taken from the Scriptures, is a mode of merriment, which a good 


man dreads for its profaneness, and a witty man disdains for its vulgarity.’ 
—vol. i., pp. 165, 166. | 


The following maxims may also be adopted with advantage by 
all travellers, whether they intend to publish their tours, or to keep 
them in manuscript. In either case, they will always. revert to 
their labours with a much greater degree of pleasure, tham they 
can possibly imagine a priori. 

‘ Never stir without paper, pen, and ink, and a note-book in your 


pocket. Notes made with pencils are easily obliterated by the motion of 
travelling. 


‘ Commit to paper whatever you see, hear, or read, that is remarkable, ' 
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with your sensations on observing it; do this upon the spot, if possible , 
at the moment it first strikes: at all events, do not delay it beyond the 
first convenient opportunity.’—vol.1., p. 26. 


The Doctor, if he had had a little more experience himself in 
‘travelling, would have added—‘ If you do delay making your 
memorandums beyond the moment when the subjects of them are 
quite new to your observation, the probability is, that you will not 
make them at all.” The reason is this, that each new object which 
a traveller sees, tends to make him indifferent about that which 
preceded it; and unless he notes down his sensations on the spot, 
they are not easily revived again, and never in the warmth which 
characterises them in the first instance. As soon as the gloss of 
novelty is lost by any thing which had once struck the traveller’s 
attention, he thinks that 1t must be known to all the world, and 
that it is not worth his while to include a record of it in his jour- 
nal. “Our author has borrowed from an old book the following 
rule :— 


‘« When you meet with an extraordinary person, request the favour of 
him to write his name in your- note-book, with some short sentence as a 
souyenir.””” 


We cannot help thinking, that in most countries of the world, 
and most particularly in our own, such a request would be consi- 
dered, unless the parties were upon pretty intimate terms, as a near 
approach to impertinence. . : ) 

As to the mode of loco-motion, we are told that trayelling on 
foot or on horse-back, is the most healthful: but that, as Tertullian 
says, in his lib. ii., Not., “riding omgow-back is the most indepen- 
dent ;” the example of which styléef travelling, he takes from 
the cynic, Asclepiades, who is said t@have made the grand tour of 
his time on the back of a cow, and to have lived during his journey 
on her milk. But if our traveller object to foot it, or have an 
unconquerable aversion to horses and cows, to stage-coaches, 
voitures, and diligences, he must take a carriage of his own, and 
then he may consult, not without advantage, the Doctor’s observa- 
tions on travelling carriagés. | 

He is particular in insisting that the traveller shall uniformly 
pay due worship to the night, and never, if possible, deprive him- 
self of a sound sleep. Our author, who, after all, was a mere 
Londoner, is diffuse upon this part of his theme. He:considers 
the man who destroys the sleep of another, to be guilty of a crime 
little: short of murder; at the very least it is, in his opinion, a 
‘grand larceny.’ He remarks with much truth, that the greatest 
criminals in this way are the carpenters employed in the repair, 
or construction, of houses, in this boundless metropolis. We quite 
agree with him in his statement, that they make it an invariable 
rule, for what reason we cannot conjecture, to set all their ham- 
mers going as loudly as possible during the first half-hour of their 
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morning’s work; after which period, they are left to ponder in 
silence during the remainder of the day. 

Novices in the art of travelling, think they are in duty bound to 
eat on such occasions, the double, at least, of the quantity of food 
which they usually consume. This is a great mistake. The motion 
which they undergo ‘ acts itself as a stimulus, and therefore less nou- 
rishment is required than in a state of rest.’ Experienced travellers 
eat and drink as little as possible, as they know that excess of an 
kind, is almost certain to bring on fever and inflammation, whic 
may not be easily subdued. But if they are to repose any confi- 
dence in our Doctor on this point, they cannot possibly think of 
setting out on a long journey, without taking with them a copy of 
his ‘‘ Cook’s Oracle,” of which there is just published, by Cadell & 
Co., Edinburgh, and Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, a new 
edition, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d., boards.’ The author, not satisfied 
with the gentle insinuation conveyed in this announcement, adds 
to it three most persuasive arguments, in the shapes of extracts, 
laudatory of the said Oracle, from the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, the Monthly Review for December, 1821, and 
our able contemporary of Edinburgh. 

Strangely enough, the chapter entitled by our author, ‘ Hints for 
preserving Health,’ is principally devoted to a dissertation on 
watches! Among a number of things which he insists upon as 
necessary to the traveller’s convenience, after enumerating sword 
and tuck sticks, a portable case of instruments for drawing, pins, 
needles, and thread, a ruby or rhodium pen, pencils, foot-rules, 
watches, chronometers, a mariner’s compass, a thermometer, a 
barometer, a telescope, and a variety of other articles, which, by 
‘the way, the said traveller could hardly take, unless his carriage 
was as larye as a modern bazaar; our diligent adviser omits not to 
recommend one of his own opera-glasses, which cannot be had 
‘any where better than at Dolland’s.’ ‘The author,’ he kindly 
adds, ‘ speaks positively on this subject ; he has studied the sub- 
ject. See the first part of his “‘ Economy of the Eyes,” printed for 
Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane.’ 

We expected, as a matter of course, that our traveller could not 
be: properly fitted out, unless he had a pair of spectacles, and 
instructions for the use of them, from Dr. Kitchener. The only 
memorandum, indeed, which we find on this subject is as follows :— 
‘It hath been said, that “ gold. spectacles are presumptive evidence 
that the wearer hath quite as much gold as he has good sense.” 
But lest the Viator should wish for further knowledge on this topic, 
he is obligingly desired ‘for every information respecting specta- 
cles to see “The Economy of the Eyes,” part 1, by the author of 
“r present work, and printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria 

ane.’ 

What a serious loss, thought we, the world hath sustained, in 
not having from the same immortal pen, a treatise on wigs, um- 
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brellas and slippers! But we reckoned without our host, for the 
two very next chapters are devoted to ‘ Dr. Kitchener’s feet pre- 
servers !’ and to the beauties of ‘ a well-fitting and easy shoe,’ in the 
course of which we are recommended to get by heart ‘ the author’s 
last work, ‘‘ The Century 9} Surgeons,” 12mo. 1825, published by 


Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane,’ and also the aforesaid ‘‘ Art of 
Invigorating Life.” Further we are told, that the author’s “ Peristal- 
tic Persuaders” are a Panacea which every traveller should be pro- 
vided with, and thereupon we are fairly drenched with recipes 
and medicines, sufficient to last a whole garrison for a year. The 
chapter on ‘ Travelling Medicine Chests,’ sagely concludes with 
the following maxims :— 


‘ Some portable soup will also be frequently found very aceeptable. 

‘ Provide a good store of sixpences ; for as Tom Thrifty (i. e. the Doc- 
tor), says, they are handy little fellows, that will sometimes do the work 
of shillings: for the same reason, take some shillings, and half-crowns 
and crowns, which are the deputies of half-sovereigns, as the latter will 
occasionally serve as substitutes for sovereigns.’—vol. i., p. 96. 


This advice is all very well, though one may fairly ask ‘what 
— portable soups and sixpences have with a medicine 
chest : , , 

Our author gives a great deal of minute counsel concerning 
boxes and trunks, sleeping on the road, damp beds, and country 
inns. He adopts from Fielding a remark, which all experience 
has proved to be just, that “‘at good inns you pay extravagantly 
for good cheer, and at bad ones for nothing at all.” It is equally 
true, that in order to obtain a good bed, and a good bed-room, it 
is sometimes expedient to order a good supper ! } 

From these topics the Doctor proceeds to estimate the conve- 
nience afforded, and the expenses incurred, by different modes of 
travelling, but as his calculations are exclusively intended for 
England, we do not perceive any advantage in troubling the reader 
with them. We must, however, recommend to his attention, if he 
be an equestrian, the hints whichthe Doctor gives (yol. i., pp. 122— 
134), for the management of horses during a journey. They reflect 
credit on his benevolence, and are well calculated to ensure the 
health and comfort of the most generous, the most willing, and, 
when properly treated, the most affectionate of the animals which 
man has ris Sarr to his service. : 

In a chapter entitled ‘ Travelling in Foreign Countries,’ we 
have, besides copious extracts from Galignani, about thirty pages 
taken up with an anecdote shewing ‘ the Mariied of gossiping with 
Strangers,’ the subject of the said anecdote being a Caledonian 
dealer on his. way to London, who happened to fall in with two 
metropolitan Ae Patias of comely appearance. Will the reader 
believe that the real object of this anecdote is, in the first place, to 
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introduce the Doctor’s recipe for making what he calls warm heart*, 
and of puffing off his ‘‘ observations on vocal music and singing” 
(singing not being we suppose vocal music), published some time 
ago, and still remaining unsold ? In the same chapter, we find also 
honourable mention made of his collection of British ‘ National 
Songs,” a work for the success of which, as for that of the last, 
‘the public have not proved quite so warm as the bookseller and 
editor ;’ the said public, most probably believing that the Doctor's 
‘vocal music” was every whit as bad as his “ singing,” which 
every body who ever heard him must remember to have been exe- 


crable, and to have been rendered still more so by the ale with 
which it was accompanied. 


We are great friends to pedestrianism, and therefore we highly 


applaud our author’s observations on that subject. We shall give 
some of them for our reader’s edification. : 


‘ Health and vigour depend on exercise and diet, which are nature’s 
own remedies. 

‘One of the best moderators of morbidly acute feeling, is exercise, 
continued almost to fatigue. A man suffering under a fit of the vapours, 
after half an hour’s brisk ambulation will often find that he has walked 
it off, and that the action of his body has exonerated his mind. 

‘ From the want of due exercise in the open air, some nervous invalids 
often become as irritable as over-indulged infants; and in warm weather, 
they are wan with languor; and in cold, are lumps of alive ice. 

‘The plan of gentle and increasing exertion need scarcely be ever in- 
terrupted, since there are few days of our year whose mornings are not 
sufficiently cool. It will confer the additional benefit of putting an end 
to that tendency to take cold, with which nervous people are so constantly 
plagued ; and it will restore to the objects of sight that amenity, to those 
of taste that flavour, to those of thought that interest, and to all nature 
that grace and life which were fading so fast. : 

‘ Diet and exercise are the only effectual means of preserving to the 
blood its original purity, to the secretions their free course, to the nerves 
their due tone, to the muscles their strength and firmness, to the taste its 
natural relish for plain food, and to the springs of life their elasticity. 

‘No other abstinence, however salutary, can compensate the mischief 
that attends upon an abstinence from exercise. 

‘ There is no exercise equal to walking in the open air; it invigorates 
the body, and exhilirates the mind: after a smart walk for an hour or 
more, | return home in much higher spirits than if I had sat still and 
drank a tumbler of wine. But however moderate exercise invigorates the. 
circulation, excites appetite, and ensures digestion, if it be continued till 
we are tired and fatigued, instead of these three good effects, languor will 


take place, during which, appetite will be enfeebled, and digestion im- 
paired.’—vol. i., pp. 228—237. 





* A compound of lemons, milk, syrup, brandy, rum and wine, which the 


Doctor pronounces to be unrivalled. The reader will find the recipe in 
vol. 1., pp. 177- -179. 
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The Doctor mentions a ludicrous fact, for the purpose of shew- 
ing how the strength of man may be diminished by indulging 
indolence. 


‘ Meeting a gentleman who had lately returned from India, to my in- 
quiry after his health, he replied, ‘‘ why better—better, thank ye; I think 
I begin to feel some symptoms of the return of a little English energy : 
do you know, that the day before yesterday, I was in such high spirits, 
and felt so strong, I actually put on one of my stockings myself !”.’ 


If the critical reader ask us what all this, and a great deal more 
of the two volumes before us, have to do with instructions for 
travellers, we can only protest, after the manner of Billy Harris*, 
that if we had that knowledge, we would feel the greatest pleasure 
in the world in communicating it to him. That portion of the 
work which bond fide treats of the subject it professes to have 
in view, might be easily compressed within the compass of tifty 


pages. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XV. A Series of Practical Instructions in Landscape- Painting 
in Water Colours; containing Directions for Sketching from Nature, 
‘and the Application of Perspective, §c. By John Clark. In four 
parts. 4to. 61. 6s. London: Leigh. 1827. 


We have been much pleased with the plan of this work, and with the 
elegant and attractive manner in which it is executed. Mr. Clark has 
judiciously divided the time usually assigned for the instruction of the 
pupil in landscape-painting, into four stages. He is first taught to draw 
the simple outlines of houses and trees, sketches in lead pencil, scenes 
exhibiting light and shade, and diagrams calculated to initiate him in 
perspective. He is next led to understand the terms used in drawing, to 
tint sketches, with the view of making him further acquainted with the 
piceties of light and shade, and to draw in colours. The effects.of land- 
scape at the different periods of the day, and by moonlight, then occupy 
his attention; and at the same time he begins to sketch plants, herbage, 
agricultural implements, boats, groups of figures, and the varied orders of 
architecture. Finally, the pupil having mastered all the elemental difficul- 
ties, tries his hand on peculiar scenery, such as chalk, sand, gravel, ruins, 
cities, marine views, woods, &c.; and upon animals, flowers, and the scenic 
effects of snow, tempest, and fire. Each of the lectures, appertaining to 
these different stages, is illustrated by suitable views from nature, and re- 
presentations of the descriptive objects which occur in them. The lectures 
are clear, intelligent and simple, and the views by which they are accom- 
panied combine a high degree of skill, with delineations of scenes which 
at once entertain and improve the fancy, and afford excellent exercises for 
the inexperienced hand of the pupil. The four parts, consisting of lec- 
tures and views, are covered separately, and enclosed in a case contrived 





* See bas “ Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs.” 
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to preserve them within a convenient compass. The case is neatly bound 
in the shape of a moderate quarto volume, and forms a handsome orna- 
ment for the table, either of the drawing-room or the library. 


= SS ow es 





Art. XVI. Hore Poetice, or a Series of Verses, Original and Translated, 


By Thomas Smith, sm. 8vo. pp.100. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 
1827. 


We gather from one of the copies of verses, ‘“‘ The Task Delightful,” in 
which Mr. Smith comments rather feelingly on Thomson’s idea of the 
delightfulness of rearing the tender thought, &c., that he is a school- 
master, pretty hardly worked, and but poorly paid; and that he does not 
always find his scholars either very bright or very docile. For one part of 
this misfortufe, we hope that the subscription by which, as we gather from 
thé preface, this series of verses was published, will in some degree com- 
pensate. ‘The author himself speaks of them with so much mocesty, that 
criticism is, perhaps, unnecessary. In the verses we have just alluded to, 
there is, however, a good deal of plain good sense, which, if it were put 
into plain prose, would be worth the attention of parents, night lighten 


in some degree the toil of the instructor, and enhance the progress of the 
instructed. 





Ant. XVII. The Tour of the Dove; or, a Visit to Dovedale, §c.,a 
Poem. By John Edwards. Second edition. sm.12mo. pp. 122. 
‘London: Longman & Co. (No date). 


DEscRIPTIVE poetry may be, and sometimes is, a very delightful species 
of composition; and abounding, as many portions of our island do, 
in the wild and luxuriant beauties of the picturesque, there are few in 
which a poetical imagination could be more expected to luxuriate, than 
along the romantic scenery of Dovedale: for there Nature herself may be 
said to have been poetical. Through a considerable part of the course of this 
haunted stream, almost every step presents some new excitement to the ima- 
gination. But to render even scenes like these truly gratifying in the poet's 
theme, something more than the tact of rhyme, and a mere eye for the 
beauties of forms and superficies, is requisite. A discriminative taste, a 
quick sensibility, and a vivid fancy, to seize upon the most striking and 
characteristic features, and exhibit them in their “‘ gayest, happiest atti- 
tudes,” or their sublimest and most impressive features, —together with 
a fluent. harmony of diction, at once picturesque and imaginative, that 
while it fills the ear with all the varied charms of melody, can reflect to 
the mind, in all their freshness, the glowing, or the more sombre tints of 
nature, are indispensible. That the poem of Mr. Edwards manifests a 
striking union of all these requisites, we cannot pronounce; nor can we, 
indeed affirm, that with any one of them the author appears to be pre-emi- 
nently endowed. Neither can we admit that any portion of that enchant- 
ing scenery through which, heretofore, we have so often strayed, was 
renewed, with any additional freshness, in our remembrance, by the pe- 
rusal of this poetical tour. It has, however, some pleasing passages, of 


which the following stanza, from the second canto, may be taken as a 
specimen, 
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‘ How fair the limpid Dove! whose waving line 
Gives life and freshness to each sloping mound. 
There to the bee her bank’s wild eglantine 
Shews its Sweet rose reflected ; floret-crown’d, 
Her plants diffuse her sea-green tresses round ; 
With starry water-breaks her surface gleams ; 
And far above, by shadows part embrowned, 
Part bathed in golden light of orient beams, 

A wilderness of wood looks down upon the streams.’—p. 32. 


The versification throughout is tolerably equal; seldom rising above, or 
sinking much below the example here presented. ? 


<n 


Art. XVIII. Guesses at Truth, by Two Brothers, 2 vols. 12mo,. London : 
Taylor. 1827, : 


THESE volumes emanate from reflective, ingenious, and well-stored minds, 
and are alike void of affectation and pedantry. They aré, in fact, the 
author’s thought book, in which beauty, utility, philosophy, metaphysics, 
and religion, are by turns treated logically and playfully. The materials 
are in the rough, and aptly compared in the preface to stones in a quarry: 
they might, with equal truth, be likened to ore in its primitive state, being 
as valuable as they are useful. They consist of detached observations and 
reflections on various topics, in the shape of apopthegms, axioms, queries, 
paradoxes, &c., rendered striking by analogy and antithesis, interspersed 
with occasional trains of thought and argument, deductions from facts, 
and suggestions upon self-evident propositions. The authors have judi- 
ciously inserted a few pieces of truth, that are as old as the world, and 
their appearance among the more modern speculations is startling, without 
being a disadvantage to the rest of the work: some of them seem new 


from their very antiquity, and, like old silver, shine the brighter from having 
been well used. 








Art. XIX. Vittoria Colonna : a Tale of Rome, in the Nineteenth Century. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. Blackwood. 1827. 


JupGine from the period in which the incidents of this novel occur, we 
anticipated it to be a scandalous chronicle of the English residents and 
visitors at Rome; for such is the appetite at present for fashionable small- 
talk, that we deemed even the ruins of Rome were no longer exempted 
from the impertinence of this folly. But we were agreeably mistaken, and 
proportionably gratified, at finding in it a romantic yet probable story of 
love, without under-plot, or any adventitious circumstances, beyond what 
are necessary to elucidate the different points of the narrative. .There are 
several celebrated real personages, as well as fictitious characters, intro- 
duced ; the dialogue is animated, pointed, natural, and often impassioned ; 
the descriptions vivid and powerful, and the style of the narrative clear 
and precise, though occasionally too succinct. The author appears to 
more advantage in scenes of beauty and playfulness, than in powerful and 
passionate ones; but truth and nature, as well as originality, mark his 
delineations both of the mind and the heart. The character of his heroine 
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is well sustained from first to last; there is consistency, spirit, and beauty 
in it, and she engages om sympathy and admiration. 





Art. XX. Essays on the Perception of an Externul Universe, and 
other Subjects connected with the Doctrine of Causation. By Lady 
Mary Shepherd. 8vo. London: Hookham. 1827. 


A Treatise upon Metaphysics, by a lady of quality, is a phenomenon not 
to be passed over unnoticed, although it may not, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, excite quite as much surprise as it would have done, could it have 
occurred in the time of our grandfathers. Female intellect now receives 
cultivation and exercise, such, both in kind and degree, as were then en- 
joyed only by individuals of distinguished abilities, even of the more fa- 
voured sex. And is it to be expected, or to be desired, that, thus trained, 
thus exercised, thus stimulated, the mind of woman should still patiently 
submit to the spiritual thraldom of those chair-working and pudding- 
making days? If further apology be needed for this feminine intrusion 
into the masculine realms of science, we must say that Lady Mary Shep- 
herd, entering it as the antagonist of scepticism, if she offend the arrogance 
of man by presenting herself in the lists to contend against. a Hume, 
claims our good will and good wishes, by defending the cause we all 
desire to see victorious, and maintaining opinions, which even those who 
themselves dispute them, generally require the weaker half of the species 
to believe. Lady Mary has another claim to indulgence. Her mind, 
though of a very high order, and gifted with unusual abilities, is essentially 
feminine. If she possess much depth of thought, it is softened and re- 
lieved by fancy and feeling, that give birth to very eloquent passages. If 
she be an acutely subtle discriminator, a keen detector of her adversary’s 
sophisms, she is not quite equally distinguished by closeness of reasoning, 
and her-evident intolerance of, rather, perhaps, the delay, than of the la- 
bour of deliberate investigation, renders her an eager generalizer upon in- 
sufficient data. This character of mind was strongly exemplified in our 
fair Authoress’s former publication. In her Essay upon the Relation of 
Cause and Effect, we were much impressed with the talent displayed in 
pointing out both the sophistical fallacy of much of Hume’s reasoning 
upon the subject, and the nature of the idea attached to the words ‘ cause 
and effect,’ by most persons who have not philosophized away all common 
sense. 

The volume now before us is a sequel to the former work, and was in- 
tended, as we learn from the preface, to have been appended to it as an 
additional chapter, until the writer found that the subject matter required 
and deserved far more development than it could thus have obtained. She 
then determined to devote to it the present Essay, the purport of which is 
to prove the real existence of the external universe. It shews her, like the 
other, a formidable antagonist, peculiarly skilful in exposing the fallacies 
of the writers whom she attacks. She has ably pointed out various weak 
places in the reasonings of Berkeley and Hume, against the real existence 
of all that we hear, see, and feel; as also in the distinction made by yet 


more modern and very celebrated metaphysicians, between primary and 
secondary qualities. 
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Arr. XXI. Des Institutions Judiciaires de L’ Angleterre, comparees 
avec celles de la France et de quelques autres Etats anciens et mo- 
dernes. Par Joseph Rey, de Grenoble, Avocat, Ancien Magistrat. 2 
vols. 8vo. Paris: Néve. London: Treuttel & Wiirtz. 1286. 


Boru before and since the revolution, the judicial institutions of England 
have occupied the attention of learned lawyers in France. But it would 
seem that they have inquired more curiously into the subject, and, indeed, 
have understood it much better, since the peace of 1814, when the French 
obtained a constitution similar in many respects to our own. The works 
of M. Cottu and M. Taillandier, on the administration of criminal justice 
in England, and on its penal laws compared with those of France, exhibit 
a perfect acquaintance on the part of those eminent writers, with the prin- 
cipal perfections and defects of that portion of our judicial system. The 
author, whose work is now before us, appears to have resided a long time 
in England, and.to have studied with great diligence the whole adminis- 
tration of our law. He shews through a laboured and very learned detail, 
that our judicial institutions differ essentially, not only from those of France, 
but also from those of the greater part of the other nations of Europe. 
And for this difference he fully and correctly accounts, by-tracing the 
history of our tribunals; which our ancestors preserved from the inroads of 
the Roman law, which has gained the mastery over most of the ancient 
local customs and laws of the continent. Our trial by jury he justly holds 
up as the most peculiar feature of our system, and which has enabled our 
ancestors, more perhaps than any other of its ingredients, to resist the 
strides which the civil law might otherwise have made upon it. M. Rey 
enters at great length into the history and functions of our different courts, 
and though he finds occasionally much to admire in them, yet he is of 
opinion that much confusion and inconsistency reigns in their organiza- 
tion—an opinion in which every unprejudiced and enlightened Englishman 
will agree with him. The work displays in every part a philosophic and 
accomplished mind, and we recommend it to the attention of those who 


may be employed in refining the administration either of our civil or 
criminal law. 





Arr. XXII. Specimens of Sonnets from the most Celebrated Italian 
Poets ; with Translations. 8vo. pp.104. London: Murray. 1827, 


A jupicious selection from the sonnets of the most celebrated Italian 
poets, forms not only an elegant cabinet of lyric verse, but offers also the 
materials for much light and pleasing study. In these respects, the little 
volume before us will be an acceptable present to the Italian: reader.. We 
do not exactly think that the selection of its sonnets is the very best that 
might have been made: but it is sufficiently appropriate for its purposes ; 
and the editor is evidently accomplished in his subject. With congenial 
tastes, he appears to be the friend of one of our living poets, the perfect 
transfusion of whose affections and thoughts into a foreign language is 
perhaps the most singular literary phenomenon of our times. The volume 
opens with a sonnet dedicatory to Mr. Mathias, which rather extravagantly 
informs us that ‘the slumber of the Mantuan bard is sweetened by the 
kindred lore’ of that gentleman. The translations which accompany the 
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sonnets are to be commended rather for their accuracy than for the har- 
mony of the versification ; and they will therefore be more valuable as 
studies for the young Italian learner, than pleasing to a delicate poetical 
ear. How far are such stanzas as the following from rendering the exqui- 
site sweetness of the original! how ruggedly in the translator’s hands 
sounds our ‘ mother English,’ after the melodious softness of a language, 
whose tones fall on the ear like the gentle flow of murmuring waters ! 


‘« Non mai pid bella luce, o pia bel Sole 
Del viso di costei nel mondo nacque; 
Ne’’n valle ombrosa erranti e gelid’ acque 
Bagnar’ pid fresche e candide vidle.” 


‘ « Never rose purer light, or Sun more fair, 
Than the soft beams that in her features play, 
Never ’mid streams that through dark vallies stray, 
Did violets fresh more snowy lustre wear.” ’—pp. 6, 7. 


‘ «¢ Espero, sacra ed amorosa Stella, 
Nel notturno silenzio scorta e duce, 
Viva fiamma d’amor, amica luce, 
Di Venere gentil raggio e facella !” 


‘ « Blest star of eve, bright Hesperus, whose glow 
Serves for sweet escort through thie still of night, 
Of love the living flame, the friendly light, 
And torch of Venus when she walks below !” ’—pp. 32, 33. 


We have been surprised to find among the earlier specimens nothing 
from Molza, whose sonnets are remarkable for elevation of sentiment and 
purity of language. That especially commencing ‘ Io pur doveva il bel 
mio sole, io stesso, is familiar to every Italian scholar, as one of the most 
beautiful pieces of the sixteenth century. So also, we have no specimen 
from Luigi di Transillo, of the same age, whose ‘ E freddo é il fonte, e 
chiare, e crespe ha L’onde, &c., contains one of the most pleasing 
descriptions with which we are acquainted, of the calm and repose of rural 
life. Want of space cannot be pleaded for these omissions, since we have 
four or five common-place selections from Della Casa and Redi, where a 
single sonnet from each might have sufficed. Nor are the pieces chosen 
always those which we should have preferred of their respective authors. 
Vittoria Colonna’s well known sonnet to Bembo, on the death of her hus- 
band ** Ahi, quanto fu al mio,” &c., has far more beauty and tenderness 
than the one here given, and has never, that we are aware, been translated 
into English. To point also to an example of later date, we are favoured, 
for the twentieth time, with a version of Filicaja’s ‘Italia! Italia!’ which 
both in the original, and in English, seems doomed to be eternally mouthed 
by all the world: any other of that poet’s six sonnets on Italy would have 
possessed more freshness, and given more variety to the collection ; and 
that particularly beginning ‘ Dov‘é Italia il tuo braccio’ is very little, if at 
all, inferior to the more hacknied lines. But though we might, in these 
and other instances, have recommended a rather different selection of 
Italian sonnets from that adopted by the translator, we are not the less 


ready to declare that he has produced a very pretty and agreeable little 
volume. 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Domestic and Foreign. 


We have seen most of the plates which are destined to embellish The 
Keepsake, a new annual about to be published by Messrs. Hurst and 
Chance, and we have no hesitation in stating, that in point of design and 
execution, they exceed any prints of the kind which have ever yet fallen 
under our notice. 1f the literary matter be at all worthy of these splendid 


engravings, The Keepsake will throw all rivalry at an immeasurable dis- 
tance behind it. 


Among the various other annuals already announced, are Ackermann’s 
“ Forget-Me-Not,” “ The Friendship’s Offering,” and “ The Pledge of 
Friendship.” Mr. Pickering also promises a Bijou for the ensuing year, 
to be continued, we presume, if successful. It is to be splendidly illus- 
trated, and among its literary contents are said to be two early produc- 
tions of His Majesty and the late Duke of York. 


In our account of Mr. Alexander’s translation of the ‘ Travels of 
Mirza Itessa Moodeen,’ in the last number of The Monthly Review, we 
conceived that we were justified in suspecting Mr. A.’s interpolations to 
be more numerous and more extensive than he would be willing to admit. 
We learn, however, from a correspondent, upon whose report we place the 
most implicit reliance, that the work is in every essential respect a genuine 
one, and that Mr. Alexander’s additions are merely for the sake of making 
the author’s meaning more intelligible than it otherwise would have beeh. 


Notwithstanding Sir Walter Scott’s failure in his last great work, he is 
still indefatigable in his literary labours. His forthcoming production, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Chronicles of the Canongate,” is to consist of three tales, 
The Highland Widow, The Two Drovers, and The Surgeon’s Daughter. 
He has also made good progress with a book for children, which is to be 
called ** The Tales of a Grandfather.” 


~ The admirers of Italian literature will have heard with deep regret of the 
death of Ugo Foscolo, which took place on the 10th of last month. Heé 
was distinguished, above all the Italians of his time, for the purity of his 
taste, and the energy of his diction. We lament to hear that he died in 
circumstances of great pecuniary embarrassment, particularly as they arose 
in a great measure from the thoughtless irregularity of his life: 


In consequence of the death of Mr. Mawman, it is said, that Dr. 
Lingard will give the publication of the future volumes of his History of 
England to Mr. Murray. 


Mr. Stendhall, already well known in the literary world by his Letters on 
Italy, is about to publish a romance, entitled, Armance; or, Various 
Scenes in a Parisian Saloon, in 1827. 


Mr. Wiffen has circulated amongst his friends, copies of verses on the 
Alameda at Ampthill Park; which have been printed at the expense of 
his patron, the Duke of Bedford. 
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The ready support which literature meets with in France, may be 
inferred from the fact, that a new daily literary journal has recently been 
established there, which, in the course of a few weeks, obtained two 
thousand subscribers. 


Dr. Erdmann, physician to the King of Saxony, has devised a new 
system of short-hand writing, in which dots and dashes are subsituted for 
the. symbols heretofore used. They are made like musical signs, above, on, 
between, or below two lines; and according to the position in which the 
are placed, they represent letters, syllables, and sometimes whole words. 


Proposals have been issued for establishing a club in London, whose 
chief object is to be the cultivation of Italian literature. The persons 


who have engaged in this speculation, will find that they might as well 


have proposed a club for the purpose of making discoveries in the moon. 


' Shortly will be published, a translation from the German of Madame 
Pichler—-The Swedes in Prague; an historical romance. 


. Mr. C. Dendy is preparing a treatise on the cutaneous diseases inci- 
dental to childhood. 


Piers Shafton, gent., has in the press, Snatches from Oblivion, con- 
taining sketches, poems, and tales. 


Dr. Uwins will soon publish a small volume on diseases connected 
with indigestion; which will also contain a commentary on the principal 
ailments of children. 


Mr. Strutt is preparing for publication a work, entitled, Delicice Syl- 
varum ; or, Select Views of Romantic Forest Scenery, drawn from nature, 
and etched by himself. 


The Romance of History.—Under this title, a work on England, in 
three volumes, from the pen of Mr. Neele, the poet, is announced for pub- 
lication in October. It consists of tales, founded on fact, and illustrative 
of the romantic annals of each reign, from the Norman Conquest, to the 
Restoration. 


The author of Sophia de Lissau intends publishing early in the ensuing 
year, her long-promised ‘‘ Narrative of the striking Vicissitudes and pe- 
culiar Trials of the eventful Life. of Emma de Lissau,” in 2 vols. 12mo., 
in which will be contained much information respecting the Jews. 


Professor J. G, Flugel, of the University of Leipzig, is engaged on an 
English and German Dictionary,, which will be comprised in two octavo 
volumes; containing the words in common use in both languages; and 
also all technical expressions. 
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Dufour’s Perspective Geometry, 8vo. 
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